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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Romance  of  Sir  Tn.^  w».  composed  by 
Thomas  of  Ercjelpoune,  called  the  RHTMEa, 
who  flottrighed  in  the  18th  century.  TTie  onty 
eop79  known  to  exist,  is  contained  in  a  large  and 
Tafaiabk  collection  of  Metrical  Romances,  belong- 
ing to  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
caDed,  from  its  donor,  the  Auchinleck  M&  A 
correct  ediUon  of  this  ancient  and  curious  poem 
is  now  submitted  to  the  public  This  prefiitofy 
memoir  is  designed  to  contain, 

L  Some  account  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  I 
II.  History  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Trvirtmi 
nL  Observations  on  the  copy  now  published. 


iw  SIR  TRISTR£>L 

L  Thoscas  of  Erceldounx  derived  hii  ter- 
ritorial appeDatkiQ  finom  tbe  viBage  of  Ereddooney 
in  the  Merse,  or  county  of  Benack,  shnated  on 
the  river  Leader,  about  two  miks  above  its  jnnc- 
tion  with  the  Tweed.  It  wppemn  that  this  small 
▼iDage  was  once  a  place  of  some  iuipoftmce,  and, 
at  least  occasioiiaDjy  hoooiired  widi  the  royal  resi- 
dence. The  foundation  charter  of  MdroieAbbeyy 
granted  by  King  David  L,  dated  June  1136,  issub- 
scribed  at  Ercheldon.*  Tlie  confinnatoiy  diarter 
of  the  same  abbey,  granted  in  1143  by  Prince 
Henry,  son  to  David,  bdated  at  ErdiddUd-^Huiv 
CHiKBOK,  tW.  i.  ^/jppnul.  p.  3.  TTieCunilyof  Lind- 
aei  appears  anciently  to  have  had  an  interest  in  Er-^ 
oddoune ;  far,  among  the  diaiters  gnnted  to  die 
abbey  of  Coldingham,  and  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives at  Durham,  occurs  Carla  WUkgkmi  limeimie 
Ecekma  ik  ErtheUoum^  dated  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid 1*9  pT  Malcolm  IV.,  his  successon^^NfCHOID- 
aoK's  SconUk  HatoTMl  IJbrmy,  App.  Na  VIU. 


•Sec  a  facsimile  in  AndcrMm^  Ihphmntu^  TaKXTV^ 
procaM  fruQt  Edwtn),  £«ri  of  Oxibrd  ami  Mortuneiv  and 
another  iu  Hutchinson's  liVv  c/  A\>f  iAirw^/tf^d^  VdLLAp* 

psnd.  p.  9* 
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He  earl*  of  March  were  afterwards  lords  of  £p- 
eeldoune,  where  they  had  astrong^hold,  called  the 
EarPs  Tower.  It  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  vil« 
lage,  but  is  now  demolished.  From  this  circwn« 
stance  the  original  name  of  Ercheldony  or  Ercet 
donne,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  modem  appet 
lotion  of  Earlstoun. 

In  a  tower  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  yil* 
lage,  the  rains  of  whidi  are  still  shewn  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  oenturieo,  dwelt  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doime,  the  earliest  Scottish  poet.  Of  his  history 
it  IS  rather  surprising  that  we  should  know  so 
much,  than  so  little,  considering  that  he  seems 
only  to  have  been  distinguished  for  bis  talents,  and 
fiir  that  supposed  prcqphetic  skill,  which  all  bai^ 
batons  ages  have  judged  an  attribute  of  the  poeti- 
cal character. 

We  stumble,  however,  at  the  very  direshold  of 
our  inquiry.  All  later  writers  have  aflirmed,  that 
our  author  bore  the  family  name  of  Learmont ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  an  unvarying  traditicxi 
corresponds  to  their  assertion.  Nevertheless,  the 
ingenious  Mr  David  Macphcrson,  and  other  mo- 
dem antiquaries,  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 


SIR  TRISTREM, 


Thomas  ever  bore  any  odier  appeUadon  thaa  h3 
territorial  tiesignation  of  Erceldoune,  and  the  per- 
sonal epithet  of  Rhymer,  acquired,  probably,  by 
his  poetical  fame.  In  a  charter,  presently  to  be 
quoted,  he  is  called  Thomas  Rhymer  de  ErceU 
duin;  in  another,  granted  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Rhymer  de  Erceldon.  Rol>ert  de  Brunne,  For* 
dun,  Barbour,  and  Wintoun,  term  him  simply 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun ;  and  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  From  tliia  concurrence  of 
the  more  ancient  authorities,  there  seems  no  foun- 
dation for  believing  that  Learmont  was  the  family 
name  of  the  prophetic  bard.  Mr  Macpherson 
supposes,  that  ThomaH,  or  his  predecessor,  had 
married  an  heiress  of  the  family  of  I«armont,  and 
occasioned  this  error.  It  may  also  have  arifiea 
from  some  family  of  that  name  tracing  their  do* 
scent  from  him  by  the  female  side.  Surnames 
were  not  become  hereditary  and  unnlienable  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  III.  Besides  those  which 
ai'ose  from  the  place  of  abode,  an  individual  might 
have  a  name  derived  from  his  person,  his  talents, 
or  his  office,  and  all  these  might  be  combined 
with  the  name  of  liis  sept,  or  clan.     Bui  these 


I 
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personal  appeDations  only  descended  to  their  poa* 
teri^  in  so  &r  as  they  corresponded  with  thdr 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Thomas's  son  to  the  convent  of  Soltrg,  he  caQs 
his  father  Thomas  Rymour  de  Erceldoun,  but  him- 
self only  Thomas  de  Erceldoun*  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  obvious— he  had  succeeded  to  the 
lands  of  Erceldoune,  but  not  to  the  poetical  ta* 
lents  of  the  Rhymer.  By  alienating  the  lands  to 
the  convent,  the  son  of  our  poet  would  cease  to  be 
even  Thomas  of  Erceldoune ;  and  it  seems  no  inn 
probable  conjecture,  that  he  might  then,  for  some 
reason,  adopt  the  surname  of  Learmont.*    But  we 

*  In  ronoving  and  arnuigiog  some  ancient  papers,  lodged  in 
the  offices  of  the  Clerks  of  Session^  the  following  genealogical 
memoir  was  discovered,  among  many  writings  belonging  to  the 
fiuuly  of  Learmonth  of  Balcoipy,  which  is  now  extinct.  It  is 
in  a  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and,  if  the  writer  was 
comet  in  his  reference  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  may  be 
considered  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  Rhymer's  name 
and  lineage: 

**  The  Genealogy  of  the  honourable  and  ancient  Simame  of 

Leirmont, 

**  Leirmont  beares  Or^  on  a  chevron  S^  three  masdes  voided 
of  the  first ;  the  name  is  from  France.  The  chief  of  the  name 
was  the  Laird  of  Ersilmont  in  the  Mcrs,  whose  predecessor, 
Tboaias  Letrmonth  (lived)  in  the  reignc  of  K,  Alexander  III. 
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may  distinctly  conclude  the  name  of  llie  bard  t 
have  been  Thomas,  call«l,  from  his  property,  i 
ErccldounC)  from  his  works,  the  Rhymer.* 

The  time  in  which  the  Rhymer  flourished  man 
be  ascertained  with  some  plausibility.  Hew 
nesB  to  a  charter  granted  by  Petrus  de  Haga  de 
Bemersyde,  which  unfortunately  wants  a  date  ;  but 
Petrus  de  Haga  was  himself  a  witness  to  anothci 
charter,  by  which  Richard  de  Moreviile,  constabla 
of  Scotland ,  granted  certain  ser&  to  Henry  St  Clai 
Moreviile  waft  eoiutable  from  1162  to  1189,   ; 


He  foretold  liJa  death.  On  or  whose  sons  married  Janet  4 
Danic,  and  had  the  lands  or  Dorsie,  in  Pyfe,  be  thai  mar 
the  contract  is  yet  extant,  confirmed  be  the  king.  The  hou 
of  Darsiebear  aroseinbase  for  diSbrencc.  It  is  n 
onljrLdnnontofBalcomie,  in  Fyfc, is  chief  now;  whoeeprei 
cessor  was  master  of  howshold  to  King  James  IV.  His  p 
ccssor  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dairsie,  &Dd  took  to  himselfe  tl 
estate  of  Balcomie,  leaving  Dairsie  to  the  second  broth 
Dpon  this  account,  Balcomie  is  holden  of  the  king,  and  Daiftj 
of  llic  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  ;  so  Balcomie  bears  the  si 
coat  without  the  rose  in  base,  since  the  distinction  of  Doira 

"  The;  have  btea  fanioii!,  learoed,  good,  and  great ; 
Whicb  Haronean  >l;le  could  oeter  rale." 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  suppressed,  that  Ryioer  actually 
exiited  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Merse  at  tliis  time,  for  John 
Ryoiour,  a  freeholder  of  Berwicksliire,  occurs  among  those  wb» 
did  homage  to  Edvi-ard  I.,  in  1S9C. 
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potiflg  the  charter  dated  in  the  last  year  erf*  More* 
yiUe'g  con»tahnlary»  t.  e.  1189»  de  Haga  must  then 
probably  have  been  twenty  years  old,  in  order  to  be 
awitnesB.  If  we  sfq^pose  de  Haga  attained  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  that  the  charter,  to  which  the  Rhy- 
mer was  a  witness,  was  granted  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  its  date  most  be  12S9.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, the  poet  to  have  been  twaity  when  he  wit- 
nessed that  charter,  his  birth  will  be  fixed  to  I219. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  certainly  alive,  and  in  the 
lenith  of  his  prophetic  reputation,  at  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  in  1286.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
must  have  been  dead  before  1299,  the  date  of  the 
charter,  in  which  his  son  calls  himself  Filius  et  ha" 
ret  Thoma  Bjfmour  dc  Ercddon,  and,  in  that  capa- 
city,  conveys  to  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltr6  all  the 
lands  which  he  held  by  inheritance  {herediiarie  te^ 
nuif)  in  the  village  of  Ercddoune.*  If  the  father 
had  been  alive,  this  fiimily  property  could  not  have 


*  The  Rhymer  sppears  not  to  have  possessed  the  whole  of 
Eroeldoune ;  for  Adam  Le  Feurc  de  Ercddoune  did  homage 
to  Edward  in  1S96.  Thomas  the  Rhymer  himself  does  not 
appear  in  Ragmao-RoU,  perhaps  he  was  dead,  and  his  son  un- 
dent; or  it  may  he  that  he  held  his  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar, 
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been  duposed  of  by  the  son,  without  his  ctmcaT" 
nonce.  We  may  therefore,  with  some  confidence^ 
place  the  death  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  betwixt 
1286  and  1299 ;  and,  if  we  may  bdiieye  the  testi- 
numy  of  Henry  the  Minstrel,  he  mnst  have  sur-^ 
vived  1296,  in  which  year  Wallace  took  arms,  and 
died  within  three  years  after.  According  to  the 
above  calculation,  he  must  then  have  been  near 
eighty  years  old.  Supposing  him  to  have  com- 
posed the  romance  of  Sir  Trittrem  about  the  age 
of  thirty,  the  date  of  the  composition  will  be  about 
1250. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  which  the  editor  had 
founded  upon  the  few  facts  which  history  and  an- 
cient records  afibrd  concerning  the  Rhymer.— 
But  another  authority,  pointed  out  by  Mr  Henry 
•Weber,  seems  scarcely  reooncileable  to  the  above 
hypothesis,  and  ^ves  ground  for  assigning  a  date 
considerably  more  ancient  to  the  Romance  of  Tho- 
mas of  Erceldoune.  There  is  a  German  romance 
of  Sir  Tristrem,  written  by  Crotfiied  of  Strasburgh, 
who  repeatedly  quotes  Thomas  of  Britannia  as  his 
authority.  Now,  Gotfiied  of  Strasbuigh  is  belie- 
ved to  have  flourished  about  1232  j  in  which  case^ 
if  Thcmias  of  Britannia  be  the  same  with  the  Rhy- 
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mer,  (which  win  hardly  bear  a  doubt)  his  romance 
most  have  been  cxnnposed  as  early  at  least  as  1220^ 
for  twelve  years  is  but  a  very  moderate  space  for 
its  travelling  to  Germany.  Under  this  supposi^ 
donr  the  Rhymer  must  have  been  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  $  and,  as  he  certainty 
survived  1286,  his  life  must  have  been  extended 
to  ninety  years  and  upwards. 
•  The  anecdotes  which  have  been  trannoitted  to 
ourtimet  concerning Thomasthe  Rhymer,  are  part- 
ly historical,  and  partly  preserved  by  tradition. 
They  relate  principally  to  his  prophetic  character-; 
for  it  is  only  to  Robert  de  Bronne  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  his  poetic  fiime.  The  most  noted 
instance  of  prediction  regards  the  death  of  Akx^ 
ander  III.,  and  is  thus  narrated  by  Fordun : 

<<  Annon  recordaris  quid  ille  vatearuralis,  Tho- 
«  mas  videlicet  de  Erseldon,  nocte  praecedenti 
*'  mortem  regis  Alexandri,  in  castro  de  Dunbar, 
'<  obscure  prophetando  de  occasu  gus,  dixerat  co- 
<*  miti  Marchiarum  interroganti  ab  eo,  ut  solitns, 
**  quasi  jocando,  quid  altera  dies  futura  novi  esset 
f*  paritnra  I  Qui  Thomas  attrahens  de  imo  oordii 
><  singukoofum  suspirium,  sic  fertur  comid^  conuti 
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"  aiilicis  polam  protuUssc:  '  Heu  die!  craatiiiasl 
"  diei  calamitads  ct  miseriiE !  qui  ante  horiim  ex- 
**  plicite  duodecimam  audictur  tarn  vehemens  ven- 
*'  tus  in  Scotia,  qutxl  amagnis  retroactis  tcmpori- 
"  bus  consimilis  mimme  inveniebatur.  Cujus  qui- 
"  dem  flatus  obatupescere  faciei  gentcs,  stupidoi 
"  reddet  audientes,  excelsa  hmniliabit,  et  rigida 
"  solo  complanabit.'  Propter  rujus  seria  afiamina 
"  comes  cnm  aidicia  crastinuni  observanles,  et  ho- 
'*  ras  dici  usque  ad  nonnm  considerantes,  rt  nul- 
"  lum  Tcstigium  in  nubibua  vel  signis  ventosis  coeli 
•^  auspicantes,  Thomam  tanquam  insensatnm  repu- 
"  tantcs,  ad  prondium  properarunt.  Ubi  dum  co- 
**  miti  vix  men«e  coUocato,  et  signo  horologii  ad 
"  meridianam  horam  fere  approximate,  aHuit  qui- 
"  dam  ad  portam,  importunis  pulsibus  aures  comi- 
**  tis  concutiens,  aditum  sibi  ocius  6eri  Ba^ta- 
"  vit.  Intromissus  igitur  advcna,  et  de  novis  im- 
"  petitus, — '  Nova,'  iuquit,  *  habco  sod  nosciva^ 
**  toto  regno  Scotix  deflendo,  quia  iucUtus,  heu  ! 
"  rex  ejus  finem  prteiientis  vitie  hestema  nocte 
"  apud  Kiugorn  sortitus  est,  et  htec  veni  nunciare 
*'  tibi.'  Ad  banc  narrationem,  quasi  de  gravi  som^ 
'*  no  excitatUB,  cornea  una  cum  familiaribus  tutide- 
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Henry  the  Minstrel  introduces^  as  has  aLready 
been  noticed,  the  bard  of  Erceldoune  into  the 
history  of  Wallace.  We  are  told  by  this  romantic 
biographer,  that  the  Scottish  champion,  having 
slain  the  Liord  Percie's  steward,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  town  of  Air  by  the  English,  then  mast&s  of 
the  country.  Here  Wallace  suffered  every  sort  of 
hardship,  till  his  health  sunk  under  it.  His  jailor^ 
finding  him  in  a  swoon,  concluded  he  was  dead* 
and  gave  orders  that  the  body  should  be  dragged 
out  of  the  prison,  and  thrown  upon  a  dun^iilL 
Wallace's  nurse  removed  him  from  thence,  with 
an  intention  of  doing  the  last  honours  to  his  body. 
She  observed,  however,  a  palpitation  at  the  heart, 
and  finding  life  not  entirely  extinguished,  she  caiv 
ried  the  champion  of  Scotland  to  her  cottage,  and 
took  measures  for  his  recovery  and  concealment : 

Thomas  Rimour  into  the  Fafle  *  was  then. 
With  the  mynjrstir,  quhilk  was  a  worth!  man. 
He  uset  oft  to  that  rdigioass  place ; 
The  peple  deny  t  of  wit  mekOl  he  can ; 
And  so  he  told,  thocht  at  thai  bless  or  ban. 
Quhilk  hapnyt  suth  in  many  divem  caoe, 
I  can  nocht  say,  be  wnuig  or  ricfatwysnaSy 
In  rewlle  of  wer,  quhether  thai  tynt  or  wan, 
It  may  be  demyt  be  divisions  of  grace. 

*  A  relifioQi  honie  near  Ayr. 
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The  servant  of  the  minister  arrives  with  the 
heavy  tidings,  that  he  had  seen  Wallace's  corpse 
thrown  out  of  the  prison : 

Thomas  answered,  '*  Thir  tythingis  are  noucht  gud»* 
And  that  be  suth  mysell  sail  never  eit  breid." 

The  servant  still  affirms  that  the  death  of  Wal- 
lace is  certain,  and  that  a  poor  woman  has  taken 
away  his  body  to  be  buried : 

Yit  Thomas  said,  **  Than  sail  I  leiff  na  mar 
Glf  that  be  trow,  be  God,  that  all  has  wroncht." 

The  servant  is  dispatched  to  the  cottage  to  pro- 
cure farther  intelligence,  and,  after  taking  a  so- 
lemn oath  of  secrecy,  the  nurse  shews  him  the 
knight  of  Ellerdee : 

Scho  had  hym  up  to  Wallace  by  the  dess. 
He  spake  with  hym,  syne  &st  agayne  can  press, 
With  glad  bodword,  thair  myrthes  till  amend ; 
He  tald  to  them  the  first  tythingis  was  less. 
Than  Thomas  said,  ^  Fonuth,  or  he  decess, 
Mony  thousand  on  feild  sail  roak  thar  end ; 
Off  this  r^oune  he  sail  the  Southron  send. 
And  Scotland  thriss  he  sail  biyng  to  the  pess. 
So  gud  of  hand  agayne  sail  neuer  be  kend. 

Waliace,  B.  IL  eh.  <j. 

«  Are  nmuht  gud.    Are  act  true. 
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These  are  the  only  anecdotes  concerning  Tho* 
mas  of  Erceldoime)  which  occur  in  the  more  an* 
cient  authors.  We  may  collect  firom  them^  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  time,  a  distinguished  person- 
age,  and,  as  such,  long  afterwards  remembered. 
His  aoquaintance  with  the  earl  of  Afarch  argues 
some  degree  of  rank  and  birth,  which  may  be  also 
inferred  firora  hb  witnessing  the  diarter  of  Peter 
de  Haga,  a  powerful  baron,  along  with  Oliver, 
abbot  of  Driburgfa,  Wlllielm  de  Bumdum,  Hugh 
de  Peresby,  shirref  of  Rokysburgh,  and  WilL  de 
Hattely,  aU  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate  hi^ 
rank.  Although,  therefore,  we  may  hesitate  to 
affirm,  with  Dempster,  that  he  was  the  chieftain 
ofa  most  illustrious  jGunily,  or,  with  l^^sbet,  diat 
he  aijoyed  the  honour  of  knighthood,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  deny,  that  Thomas  of  Eroddoune  was 
a  man  of  c<msideraUe  rank,  and  honoured  with 
the  aoquaintance  of  the  great  and  gallant  of  the 
time  in  which  he  Mved. 

We  ave  ignorant  that  he  wrote  any  thing  ex- 
cept die  romance  of  Sir  TnMirem.  His  renown- 
ed  presckaooe  occasioned  many  verses  of  prophe* 
tic  impoct  to  be  imputed  to  him.    One  cS  these 
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rImpBodies  appears  to  Imve  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  during  his  Scottish  wars. 
It  is  presen'ed  in  the  Museiun,  and  bears  this  title  : 
La  Cotinlesie  de  Donbar  dcmande  a  ITMmas  de  Eae- 
don  quatid  la  gurrrt  d'  Escoceprcnderit  ft/n,  E  yl 
r  a  repomidj/  et  dyl.  There  foUows  a  metrical  pro- 
phecy, tlie  performance  of  some  person  in  the 
Englisli  interest,  and  presaging  the  total  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland.  The  poem  is  printed  at  lengtli 
in  Pihkcrton's  Poems,  from  tlie  Maitland  M.Si  vol. 
I.,  and  in  the  Minstrel^  of  the  Scottish  Border,  ' 
vol.  IL  p.  282.  A  later  bard  has  composed  a 
string  of  prophecies,  not  Httere<I  by  Tliomas  the 
Rhymer  himself,  but  delivered  to  him  by  the 
queen  of  Faery.  They  are  introduced  by  the  fol-" 
lowing  wild  and  fanciful  tale  :  Thomas  of  Ercel-  I 
doune,  seated  beneath  Eildoun-tree,  a  spot,  the 
veneration  for  which  may  perhaps  be  traced  back 
to  the  days  of  Paganism,  saw  a  most  beautifid 
dam sef  riding  towards  him  upon  a  grey  palfrey. 
The  splendour  of  her  dress  and  accoutrements 
coidd  only  be  exceeded  by  her  personal  charms. 
The  Rlij-mcr  hastened  to  meet  tliis  t>eai)IJiid  vi- 
sion, and,  after  some  conversation,   "prayed  her 
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fiw  her  lore."  This  boon  she  refuses  fi>r  some 
time,  aUedging  that  **  it  would  undo  all  her  beau- 
ty," and  that  he  would  himsetf  sorely  r^ent  his 
rash  request.  The  bard  despites  every  warning, 
ardently  presses  his  suit,  and  at  length  a  mortal 
is  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  queen  «f  Faery. 
The  change  which  ensues  in  her  person  is  stri- 
kingly painted.  Her  bright  eyes  become  dead ; 
her  &ir  locks  drop  from  the  naked  scalp  ;  her  rich 
raiment  is  diangcd  into  rags,  and  the  astonished 
poet  beholds  an  odious  hag,  instead  of  the  lovely 
&y.  But  repentance  and  terror  were  alike  una* 
vailing ;  he  was  compelled  to  bid  adieu  '*  to  sun 
«  and  moon,  to  grass  and  every  green  tree,"  and 
to  leave  the  earth  with  his  supernatural  conductor. 
He  mounts  behind  her  on  her  palfrey,  and  they 
jonmey,  with  amazing  speed,  through  the  realms 
of  utter  darkness,  hearing  only  the  roaring  of 
waters,  through  which  they  sometimes  seon  to 
cross.  They  pass  a  fair  garden  full  of  flowers 
and  singing  birds,  and  the  most  delicious  fruit. 
Thomas  puts  forth  a  rash  hand,  but  is  cautioned 
to  beware  how  he  touches  the  fiital  Tree  of  Know* 
ledge  of  good  and  evil    His  conductrefls  shews 
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him,  successively,  the  road  to  heaven,  to  hdl,  and 
to  Fairy  Land.  The  last  is  their  route  :  they  ar- 
rive at  a  splendid  castle,  filled  with  lords  and  la- 
dies, who  doncfd,  sung,  and  feasted  till  midnight. 
Of  all  these  festivities  Tliomas  partook  with  his 
&ir  damsel,  who  had  now  recovered  all  her  ori- 
ginal beauty.  After  a  time,  she  told  him  to  pre- 
pare to  return  to  "  middle  eanh,'*  since  the  fiend 
of  hell  would  next  day  visit  the  castle  to  claim  a 
tithe  of  its  inhabitants,  and  he,  being  a  fair  and 
stately  person,  would  probably  be  of  the  number, 
should  he  remain  till  the  arrival  of  their  infernal 
sovereign.  She  adda,  that  he  has  already  remain- 
ed three  years  in  Fairy  Land,  and  that  she  loves 
him  too  well  to  permit  him  to  incur  the  dreadful 
risk  which  is  impending.  Accordingly,  she  cod- 
Teys  him  back  to  the  Eildon  tree,  and,  before  se- 
parating, tells  dim,  in  dark  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, the  fate  of  the  wars  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland.  This  tale  exists  in  M8.  in  the  Cotton 
Library  (Vitell.  E.  X.,)  under  this  title,  IncipU 
Prop/usia  Thoma  de  AneldoWn.  The  book  which 
contains  it  has  unfortunately  been  damaged  by 
fire,  so  that  much  is  illrgible.     I  am  intbrined  thai 
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there  exists  another  imperfect  copy  in 
of  Linoohi  cathedral,  beginning  thus : 

Lygtyns  lordjmgSt  both  g;ret  and  smalley 
And  takis  gade  tent  what  I  will  8aye» 
I  tail  jow  tell  as  tfewe  a  tale 
As  ever  was  herde  by  nyg^  or 


A  copy  of  this  poem,  modernized  and  bafladi- 
zed^  preserved  by  tradition  in  Scotland,  may  be 
fimnd  in  the  Border  Minstrelnft^  where  b  also 
published  the  bqpnning  of  the  Cottcm  MS.  There 
is  reason  to  think  this  poem  was  written  by  a  na- 
tive of  Enj^d.  The  Lincoln  copy  has  this  coajV' 
let: 

But  Jhu  Christ  that  dyd  on  tr^ 

Save  IngI jache  men  where  so  they  &re. 

Some  metrical  prophecies,  vulgarfy  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Eroeldoune,  seem  to  have  been  very 
current  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  Queen  Maiy^ 
and  James  VI.  One  copy  in  Latin,  and  another 
in  Elnf^ish,  were  published,  with  other  things  of 
the  same  kind,  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh, 
1615.      Bishop   l^x>ttiswoode  firmly  believed  in 
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the  authenticity  of  "  tlie  proplireies,  yet  extant 
"  in  Scottish  rhyme,  whereupon  Tliomas  Lear* 
"  mount  was  commotiJy  called  Thomaa  the  Rhy- 
*'  merj"  nnd  gravely  adds,  "  whence  or  how  he  ■ 
"  hod  this  knowledge  can  hardly  be  affirmed  j  but 
"  sure  it  is  that  he  liid  divine  aiwl  answer  truly 
"  of  many  tilings  to  come-"  Dempster  terms  the 
same  veraes  De  J'uturo  Scotia  statu,  liber  uaut ; 
Mackenzie  i«  at  the  paioa  to  reprint  both  the 
JLatin  and  English  ;  and  Nisbel  gravely  laments, 
that  the  change  of  crests  and  bearings,  by  which 
the  persons  are  pointed  out  in  these  vaticinations, 
has  rendered  them  almost  uninteUlgiblc.  If  any 
of  these  aulliors  had  looked  at  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion widi  moderate  attention,  they  must  have  seen^ 
that  the  author  does  not  assert  that  Uiey  were  com- 
posed by  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  He  only  says, 
that,  walking  "  upon  a  land  beside  a  ley,"  he  saw 
certain  emblematical  visions.  They  were  explain- 
ed to  him  by  a  person  with  whom  he  met.  When 
these  wonders  had  all  disappeared,  the  author  wa< 
left  alone  wiili  the  interpreter : 


I  fnuncd  fast  what  was  ha  name  f 
Where  that  he  came,  from  wliat  couatric  i 
"  At  Ersliiigtoiin  I  dwell  at  luune, 
Thomas  Rymour  men  calls  loe." 
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Thus,  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  these  venes  ^ 

were  the  composition  of  Hiomas  of  Erceldoune, 
though  the  author  professes  to  have  drawn  from 
that  venerable  bard  the  information  contained  in 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  only  received 
as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  Rhymer,  but 
continued  to  animate,  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  down  to  the  lait  unfortunate  attempt,  in 
1745. 

There  are  current,  among  the  country  peqple, 
many  rhymes  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ejrceldoune. 
The  reader  will  find  several  of  them  in  the  second 
volume  o£  the  Mimtrdrnf  cf  the  Scottish  Border* 
Thus  concludes  the  history,  real  and  fiibuknis,  of 
the  Rhymer,  and  his  supposed  productions,  ezdn- 
sive  of  the  ^romance,  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

II.  The  Tale  of  Tristrem  was  not  invented 
by  Thomas  of  Ercddoune.  It  lays  claim  to  tL 
much  higher  antiqui^ ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the 
Welch  authorities,  is  founded  upon  authentic  his- 
tory. The  following  is  the  account  of  Tristrem,  ^ 
handed  down  by  the  bards. 

Tr}^tan  (t.e.  the  Tumultuous,)  the  son  of  TaDwz, 


wiw  II  (^IfAiriiUHj  diit;ftuim  who  flourlshetl  in  ihc 
Nixth  ('(.'ntury.  Iti  thu  historical  triads,  he  is  rank- 
ed with  Urcidiol  and  Gwgoii)  as  tlie  three  heralds 
of  Rrjtiuiit  HiifM'Hor  id  tlic  kuowlcdge  of  the  Iaws 
of  wai'.  Trystao,  witli  Gwair  aiid  Cai,  were  caUed 
the  three  diadeiii'd  princes  of  Britain  ;  with  Coll 
and  Prydcri,  he  contpose<l  the  toad  of  the  three 
mighty  swinelierds  j  wiiii  Gwair  and  Eiddihg,  that 
of  the  three  stubborn  chiefs,  whom  none  coidd 
turn  iron)  their  purpose ;  with  Caswallon  (Cassi- 
raUuiniw,)  Ihc  son  of  Ik-i,  and  Cyuoii,  the  son  of 
'Cigiao%  tliat  of  tliG  three  taitlifiil  lovers.  The 
but  qiiUiei  he  acquired  from  his  passion  for  Essylt, 
the  wilt-  of  Mark  Meinion,  his  uncle.  He  was 
rontMii)xiniry  witfi  Arthur.  Upon  some  disgust* 
he  withdrew  himsdf  fmra  tfie  court  of  that  mo- 
lUtrdi,  and  Owalzmai  with  the  golden  tongoe  (the 
OmwMn  cdf  ronance)  w«s  sent  to  request  his  re- 
turn. AdUoguepasaedbetwixt  tbem,  farscop^  , 
oT  whidbi  m  -mA  as  tar  the  above  natioes,  1  am 
indebted  to  the  Wnted  Mr  Oven,  author  of  a 
claaskal  Welch  Dicoociai; ;  il 
A}ipva(lix,  Nu,  IL 
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TlcMe  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  hij^ 
antiquity  claimed,  for. the  Triadsi  by  Wdsh  anti« 
quariesy  must  admit,  that,  in  this  instance,  proha-  - 
bility  seems  to  warrant  their  authority.     Tristrem 
is  uniformly  rq>re8ented  as  a  n^ve  of  ComwaDi 
in  which,  and  in  the  countries  of  Wales,  Ireland^ 
and  Brittany,  all  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  race,  the 
scene  of  his  history  is  laid.  Almost  all  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  the  romance  are  of  genuine  British 
origin ;  as  Morgan,  Roland  Riis,  Urgan  (Urieii«) 
Biengwain,Gbnhardin,Bdiagog,  Mark,  Tristremt 
and  Isoude,  Ysonde,  or  Yssylt.    The  few  nameSf 
which  are  of  Norman  extraction,  belong  to  persons 
of  inferior  in^wrtance,  whose  proper  British  iq:q>dk 
lations  may  have  been  unknown  to  Thcnnas,  and  on 
whom,  therefore,  he  bestows  names  peculiar  to  the 
NomuunEnglish  dialect,  in  which  he  composed. 
Such  are  Gouvemail,  Blauncheflour,  TriamouTf 
and  Florentin.    The  little  kingdcan  of  Cornwall 
was  oi^of  the  last  points  c£  refuge  to  the  abori- 
ginal witons/  bffond  the  limits  of  the  modem 
Wales.    It  ykUji^  to  the  Saxon  invaders  betwixt 
927  and  Ml,  nAen  the  British  were  driven,  by 

Athektan,  beyond  the  Tamar,  and  a  cgbny  Beta* 
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blished  at  Exeter  by  tlic  conqoeror.     Previous  to 
this  event,  and  probably  for  a  considerable  time  t 
afterwnrds,  the  Cornish  retained  the  niflnners  and 
habits  of  the  indigenous  natives  of  Britain.      In  i 
these  manners,  an  entliusiastic  attachment  to  po^  1 
try  and  music  was  a  predominating  teature.     The  | 
bards,  the  surviving  branch  of  the  ancient  druids, 
claimed  and  received  a  sacred  homage  from  the  i 
hearers  ;  and  to  their  songs,  celebrating  the  stru^  4 
gles  of  Uie  Britons  against  the  >iaxons,  may  be  r 
ferred  one  princijial  source  of  the  tide  of  roman- 
tic 6ction   wliiili   overflowed   Europe  during  the   | 
middle  ages ;  I  mean  the  tales,  wliich,  in  exag- 
gerating^ have  ditigtiised,  and  almost  obhterated, 
the  true  exploits  ol"  King  Arthur  and  his  followers.  | 
In  the  ninth  century,  (ieoffrey  of  Mnnnioutli  com-  I 
piled,  partly  from  BritiRl)  originals,  communicated  I 
to  him  by  the  learned  Waller,  Archdeacon  of  Ox-  | 
ford,  and  partly  from  the  stores  of  his  own  imag^  I 
nation,  a  splendid  history  of  King  Arthur.     This  \ 
enticing  tale  soon  drew  into  its  vortex  whatever   | 
remained  of  British  history  or  tradition  ;  ajid  all   ' 
the  heroes,  whose  memory  had  been  preserved  by 
song,  wen  represented  as  the  associates  and  cbam- 
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pions  of  the  renowned  Arthur.  Among  this  splen- 
did group  we  have  seen  that  Sir  Tristrem  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  Whether  he  really  was  a 
contemporary  of  Arthur,  or  whether  that  honour 
was  ascribed  to  him  on  account  of  his  high  re- 
nown, and  interesting  adventures,  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Hie  Welsh  authorities  affirm 
the  first ;  but  his  historjic,  by  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  and  the  ancient  poems  on  the  subject,  in 
the  romance  language,  give  no  countenance  to 
this .  supposiidon.  That  Tristrem  actually  flourish- 
ed during  the  stormy,  independence  of  Cornwall, 
and  experienced  some  of  those  adventures,  which 
have  been  so  long  the  subject  of  the  bard  and  the 
mii»tt«I,  may,  I  think,  be  admitted,  without  incmy 
ring  the  charge  of.  credulity. 

There  occurs  here  an  interesting  point  of  di»- 
cussicm.  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  himself  proba- 
bly of  Saxon  origin,  wrote  in  the  Ingiii,  or  En- 
glish language;  yet  the  subject  he  chose  to  ode- 
brate  was  the  history  of  a  British  chieftain.  This, 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  h  not  surprising.  The 
invaders  have,  in  every  country,  adopted,  sooner 
or  later,  the  traditions,  sometimes  even  the  genei^ 
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logies,  of  the  original  inhsbitants;  while  th^y  haVQl 
forgotten,   afler   a  few  generations,  those  of  tl 
country  of  their  forefathers.     One  reasi 
to  be,  that  tradition  depends  upon  locali 
scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  the  ruins  c 
cient  tower,  the  "  historic  stone"  over  the  grave  of  . 
a  hero,  the  hill  and  the  valley  inhabited  of  old  b 
a  particular  tribe,  remind  posterity  of  events  whid 
are  sometimes  recorded  in  their  very  names, 
a  race  of  strangers,  when  the  lapse  of  years  hal 
induced    theni    no    longer   to  account  themsclveri 
■ocb,  welcome  any  fiction  by  which  they  < 
sociate  their   ancestors  with  the  scenes  in 
they  theinsdves  live,    as  transplanted    Iret 
fimh  every  fibre  that  may  connect  them  with  t 
soil  to  which  they  are  transferred.     Thus 
tradition  failed,  among  the  SaxonH,  which  r 
to  their  former  habitations  on  the  Elbe  j   the  Noi 
nans  forgot,  not  merely  their  ancient  dwellings  ifl 
Scandinavia,  but  even  their  Neustrian  p>ossessioiil 
and  Iratli  adopted  with  greedy  ardour,  the  fabi 
lous  history  of  Arthur  and  his  chivab-y,  in  pret 
rence  to  the  liettcr  authenticated  and  more  sple 
did  atchievementa  of  Hengist,  or  of  Rolf  Gai 
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the  oonqueror  of  NonnaDtdy.  But  this  natural  dis* 
pontion  of  the  ccmquerors  to  naturalize  them- 
•elves^  by  adopting  the  traditions  of  the  nativea, 
led,  in  the  particular  rituation  of  the  Ejoglish  mo- 
narchs  after  the  conquest,  to  some  curious  and  al> 
most  ancHnalous  consequences. 

Hiose  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  the 
French  poetry  observe,  with  surprise,  that  the  ^ear- 
liest romances,  written  in  that  language,  refer  to 
the  history  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table, 
a  theme,  one  would  nave  thought,  uncongenial  to 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  unconnected  with 
the  country  of  the  minstrel.  Mons.  de  Tressan^ 
first  gave  a  hint  of  the  real  cause  of  this  extmr 
ordinary  preference,  by* supposing  that  the  Nor- 
man iroyveurs,  or  minstrels,  by  whom  these  tales  of 
King  Arthur  were  composed,  wrote  for  the  amuse- 
ment, not  of  the  French,  their  countrym^i,  but  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  monafchs  of  England.  This 
dynasty,  with  their  martial  nobility,  down  to  the 


*  Ejfirmti  de$  Bomans^  Tom.  I.  p.  1.  Tressan  is  tresti^g 
of  this  very  romance  of  Sir  TVufrfw,  but  seems  to  be  ^ 
aorant  of  the  emtence  of  a  metrical  copy  in  the  Romance 
hmguage. 


^/ 
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reign  of  Edward  III.,  continued  to  use,  almost  eX-n 
clasirely,  tlie  Rwnmnce  or  ancient  French  I 
jiuoge;  whiic  the  Sax<m,  although  spoken  i-hicfly^ 
hy  the  vulgar,  was  gradually  adopting,  from  the  ri- J 
vol  tongue,  those  iuiprovcments  and  changes,  which  4 
fittetl  it  for  tlie  use  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.*    But  A 


*  From  the  following  iulroiluction  to  tfie  metrical  n 
of  Jrl/iur  and  Merlin,  writtcu  during  the  minority  ofEdwar 
III.  it  iqipean  that  the  English  language  was  then  gaimi 
ground.    The  author  saj-a,  he  has  even  seen  many  gentlemen  1 
who  could  speai  no  French  (though  generally  used  by  persom  J 
of  their  rank,)  wliile  persons  of  every  quality  understood  Fnga^ 
lish.    He  extols  the  advantages  of  children  who  are  sent  t^I 

Avnuntaget  Ibai  baven  (bare, 

Fieyrahoud  Lalinercrnje  where  j 

or  Freynsh  do  Laliii  nil  Y  te\  more, 

4c  on  tpgtiihe  Ichil  lei  iherFare  i 

Rtthi  U  thai  Ingliebc,  Ingliihe  BndenioDd, 

Thai  wa>  born  in  laglond  : 

Freyaihe  uk  ihiigenlilmaR, 

Ac  everich  Ingtblie  can  : 

Mani  nolile  1  have  y-icighe, 

That  DO  Freyube  coultaKye; 

BigiD  Icbil  for  ber  Iotc, 

By  Jcsiu  loir,  thai  lid  above. 

On  Ingliiche  tel  my  tale, 

God  oiu  Mud  9ou1c  bale. 

Tretisa  tells  us,  that  ia  1385,  "  m  ^  tlie  gramniar  scolea 
■TEngland,  children  leveth  French,  and  cotutructh  and  ler- 
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the  veU  has  been  more  completely  removed  by  the 
Abb^  de  la  Rue,  in  his  curious  essays  upon  what  he 
aptly  terms  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry,  those  com-^ 
positions,  namely,  which  were  written  in  French,* 
but  for  the  amusement  of  the  kings  and  nobles  o£ 
England. 

One  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Bri- 
tish tales  among  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  was, 
that  all  those  parts  of  modem  France,  in  which 
the  Romance  language  prevailed,  obtained  an  ear- 
ly and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  supposed 
history  of  Arthur  and  the  other  heroes  of  Wales. 
The  southern  provinces,  in  which  the  dialect  of 
Languedoc  prevailed,  were  the  seat  of  Proven9al 
poetry ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  at  an  early 
period,  the  Troubadours  were  more  welcome  at 
the  court  of  France,  than  the  Norman  minstrels, 
who  resided  on  the  territories  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  and  tuned  their  harps  to  the  fiunc  of  the 
ancient  heroes  of  Britain.  In  process  of  time,  when 
Normandy  was  acquired  by  the  kings  of  France, 
the  minstrels  prudently  changed  their  theme,  from 
the  praises  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  to  the 
more. acceptable  subject  of  Charlemagne  and  hia 
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PoUdina.  Thk,  at  least,  seems  a  fair  conjecture, 
since  the  romances  of  tliis  latter  class,  fuuiidcd 
upon  the  annuls  of  the  Pseud o-Turpin,  are  allow- 
ed, by  the  French  literati,  to  be  inferior  in  anti- 
quity to  those  relating  lo  Britiiih  story. 

Among  the  tales  imported  into  France  from  Bri- 
tain, and  which  obtained  an  early  and  extensive 
pojiularity,  the  history  of  Tristrem  is  early  tlistin- 
guiahed.  Chrestien  de  Troycs,  who  wrote  many 
romances,  is  said  to  have  composed  one  upon  tliis 
subject,  which  he  inscribed  to  Philip,  count  of 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1191,  As  this  poet  also 
composed  the  liistory  of  Lt  Chevalier  iT  Epee  (prt>- 
bably  the  story  of  The  Knight  and  the  Sword,  oc- 
curring in  Way's  Fabliaux,)  Ijc  Cheva/ier  dc  ia 
Chamtte  (the  history  of  Sir  Lancelot^  and  hi 
Checalitr  a  Lion  {Ywain  and  Gawain,)  it  is  per- 
haps to  bim  that  we  may  ascribe  the  association 
«f  Tristrem  into  the  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table ; 
if  so,  he  was  not  followed,  in  this  respect,  by  later 
authors.  It  is  difficidt.to  ascertain  whence  Chre»< 
tien  de  Troyes  procured  his  subjects.  Tlic  tales 
may  have  passed  to  blm  from  Armorica :  but,  as 
the  union  between  Britain  and  Normandy  was,  J 
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his  dayiy  most  intimate,  it  seems  fiilly  as  probable, 
that  he  himself  collected  in  England,  or  from  Eng- 
lish authority,  the  ancient  British  traditions  which 
he  framed  into  Romances.*  There  is  some  mi- 
certainty  as  to  his  actually  writing  the  history  of 
Tristrem  j  but  at  any  rate,  in  one  of  his  songs,  he 
alludes  to  the  story,  as  generaUy  known  : 


Ainques  dou  buvnige  ne  bui 
Dont  Tristan  fiit  eoopoisoiier. 
Ctr  plni  ma  fiut  aimer  qai  lui 
Fob  cuen  et  boo  volupt6.t 

I  need  not,  I,  the  drink  of  force, 
Which  drugged  the  valiant  Triatrem^i  bowl : 
Mj  passion  daims  a  nobler  source, 
The  fre^>will  oflbing  of  my  soul. 

•  La  Combe  obBerfas,  ^  Le  roman  de  Tristan  Leonis,  I'un 
de  pins  beaux  et  dcs  mieux  fiuts  qui  aient  jamau  M  publics, 
panit  en  1 19a  Cest  le  plus  aaden  de  nos  tomans  en  prose. 
L'auteor  etoit  encore  de  la  cour  dcs  due  de  Normandie,  roi 
ifAn^cterTe.*'  Preftce,  p.  xzvi.  In  this  passage  the  learned 
yitlfman  makes  a  mistake,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mens* 
I'Efeque  de  hi  Ravfllere.  If  Chresden  de  Troyes  actually 
wrote  a  Ustoiy  of  Tristrem,  it  certainly  was  in  ferM,  like  all 
his  other  compositions ;  and  it  is  morally  impossible  to  point 
out  a  prose  romance,  upon  that  or  any  other  sdiject,  previous 
to  119a 

f  La  Ravillcre^  Revoluiians  de  la  Langue  Francoi$e,  P0nift 
4hi  Rtn  de  Ndwre,  torn,  it-pi  168. 

c 
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Nor  does  the  celebri^  of  the  tale  rest  solely 
upon  the  evidence  of  Chresden  de  Troyes.  It  is 
twice  alluded  to  by  the  king  of  Nayarref  who 
wrote  in  1286,  or  yery  near  that  period. 

Douce  dame*  s'fl  vos  plaiaoit,  un  soir, 

M'auriez  plus  de  joie  don^ 

C'onquez  Tristanz,  qui  en  fit  son  pooir,  &c. 

De  mon  penser^  aim  miex  la  compaignie, 
Q'oncques  Tristan  ne  fitt  Yseul  s'amie.* 

The  ingenious  Mons.  de  la  Rue  informs  us,  that 
the  11th  Lay  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Ma- 
rie, called  Cheorrfeuilkf  is  founded  on  an  incident 
taken  fix>m  the  amours  of  Tristrem  with  the  wife 
of  King  Marc.  Marie  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  Arckaohg^aj  vol.  13.  p.  43. 
This  lay,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  abstract 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  III.,  begins  thus : 

Aaez  me  plest,  e  bien  le  voily 
Du  lai  ge  hum  nume  chevrefoO ; 
Q'la  ^erite  vous  encunt, 

*  Pur  quoi  fl  fu fete  dunt: 
Plusun  me  le  unt  eunte  e  dit, 
£  jeo  I'ai  trov^  en  escrit, 

De  Tristrem  e  de  la  reine, 
De  lur  amur,  qui  tant  fu  fine, 

*  Pocties  du  Roi  de  Navarre,  pp.  7.  145. 
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Dant  flz  earent  meinte  dolor, 
munnent  en  im  jour. 


Tills  celebrated  lady  avowedly  drew  her  mate« 
riab  from  Armoiica,  the  scene  of  several  of  Tris* 
trem*8  exploits,  and  finally  of  his  death. 

Thus,  the  story  of  Tristrem  appears  to  have  been 
popular  in  France,  at  least  thirty  years  before  the 
probable  date  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune's  work. 
A  singular  subject  of  inquiry  is  thus  introduced. 
Did  Thomas  translate  his  poem  fix>m  some  of  those 
whidi  were  current  in  the  Romance  language  ?  Or 
did  he  refer  to  the  original  British  authorities, 
from  which  his  story  had  been  versified  by  the 
French  minstrels?  The  state  of  Scotland,  at  the 
period  when  he  flourished,  may  probably  throw 
some  light  on  this  curious  point. 

Although  the  Saxons,  immediately  on  their  land- 
ing on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ejigland,  obtained  set- 
tlements, fix>m  which  they  were  never  finally  dis- 
lodged, yet  the  want  of  union  among  the  inva- 
ders, the  comparative  smallncss  of  their  numbers, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  r^idered  the 
progress  of  their  omquest  long  and  uncertain^  For 
ages  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa*  the 
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whole  western  coast  of  Britain  was  possessed  \ 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  witJi  the  Saxons ;  tlie  slow,  but  stiU  increa- 
sing tide  of  whose  victories  still  pressed  < 
from  the  east-  These  western  Britons  were,  i 
fortunately  for  tliemselvcs,  split  into  innumerable 
petty  sovereignties }  but  we  can  distinguish  ibtir 
grand  and  general  divisions.  1st,  The  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  part  of  Devonshire,  retained  its  in- 
dependence, in  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
island.  2dly,  Modem  Wales  was  odeit  united 
under  one  king.  Sdly,  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Cumraig  Britons, 
which  extended  northward  to  Solway  Firth,  whicb 
is  now  the  borders  of  Scotland,  ithty.  Beyond 
the  Scottish  border  lay  the  kingdom  of  Strath- 
clwyd,  including,  probably,  all  the  western  part  of 
Scotland,  betwixt  the  Solway  Firth  and  Firth  of 
Clyde.  With  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  This  western  di- 
vision of  the  island  being  peopled  by  tribes  of  a 
kindred  origin  and  language,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
ceive, even  were  the  fact  dubious,  that  die  same 
traditions  and  histories  were  current  among  t] 
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Cribes.  Acoording^y  fhe  modern  WdA  are  aa 
widl  veraed  ift  tke  poebry  of  the  Cumraig  and  tbe 
Stfathdwyd  BritonB,  ai  in  that  of  thdr  natrre 
bwdB ;  and  k  is  chiefly  from  them  that  we  learn 
the  obBcare  contentfona  which  these  nortfa-westcra 
Briteu  maintained  againat  die  Saxon  hrraden. 
The  di^mted  frontier,  inateid  of  extendii^  acroaa 
dke  iifauid,  as  die  more  nuidern  division  of  £i^ 
knd  and  Soodan^  qppeare  to  hare  run  longitodi-* 
aally,  from  Bordi  to  80Dth«  id  an  irrq^idar  Ime,  be* 
gi— fiig  at  die  numntains  of  Cmidtierknd,  ineh»» 
ding  die  high  gronnds  of  Liddesdale  and  Teriot- 
dale,  together  with  Ettrick  forest  wad  TVeeddale; 
dius  eonnectii^  a  long  tract  of  monntaiflons  comi« 
tiy  widi  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  the  district  which 
gsffe  name  to  the  petty  kingdom.*  In  this  strci^ 
and  defisnsible  country,  the  natives  were  long  able 
to  maintain  their  ground*   About  850,  the  unicm  of 

^  As  i>asl%es  of  a  Ih^  dilch  rnqr  be  tiaesd  fteai  d»  jaao- 
ef  thsGala  sod  ths  Tvsad,  sod  mnaiag  thaaas  south* 
hrauali  tha  oppar  part  ef  Roafcufyisaira»  and  urte 
liililmhli  ft  is  csDed  ths  Cst-Rad,  or  GaMail»  aUd  liaa 
oaminlsr  base  a kod-amk  batwixt  tbeCSotliic  mvadcr^  who 
the  lower  ooaaCiy,  sad  ths  Jad^eaoas  Celts,  who 
driven  So  ths  BMMntaiBs.  IVadftioBSBgFStthstitWHidqa 
to  dWide  the  Pegbts  and  Bietts,  t.  e.  Picts  aad  Britons. 
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the  Scots  and  Picts  enabled  Kenneth  and  bis  s 
ccsRnrs  to  attack,  and,  by  Hegrecs.  totally  to  s 
due  the  hitlierto  independent  kingdoms  of  Strst 
clwyd  and  Cumbria.     But,   although  they  « 
thus  made  to  constitute  an  inte^ai  part  of  w 
has  since  been  colled  Scotland,  it  is  reasonable  II 
conclude,  that  their  manners  and  customs  confl 
nued,  for  a  long  time,  to  announce  their  Bnti4 
descent.     In  tliesc  districts  had  flourished  s 
the  most  distiiigutslied  British  bards ;  and  tliey  h 
H-ilnesstxl  many  of  the    memorable  erent 
d«:i<led  the  fate  of  the  island.*     It  must  be  si 
[tosctl  ihai  tlie  Givotirite  tniditions  of  Arthui 
his  knights  retained  their  gromid  tor  a  length  i 
time,  among  a  people  tlius  descaiiled.      Accord 
ingly,  the  !»ceiie  of  many  of  their  exploits  is  li 


'  Of  the  (brotrwK  Mefdwinn  W^  or  MoUa  the  Skw^b. 
wbo  iahtbitml  the  woodi  oTTaccddale,  wd  «m  buried  M 
DnnuMlnar  (7^m/u  JH(rCw,)BevPMbln;a)K»  Ancatfa, 
vtM>  ciiwhimi  tbv  blooJf  ooiwH  bccwixl  cliv  Borta^rcitaH 
MWBi,  Mrilhi  SMBWKrflWria.  ThcxnofEdfaibwAB 
pMrticolH-,  wen  ill  cut  off;  mm)  ii  b  n«e  tfaan  pralNlil^  ih« 
Umhiwc  ftnnn  of  tiM  dtr  Snt  jieUiri  todK  Skmmi,  tett 
oriMM h «■■  altannnb ttba  bjriba  Scm*  aad  Het^  wken 
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in  this  frontier  ooimtiy;  Bamboroagfa  castle  being 
pointed  out  as  the  Castle  OrgeiQcos  of  romanoet 
and  Berwick  as  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  the  strong- 
hdd  of  the  renowned  Sir  Lancdot  In  the  days 
of  FrcHssarty  the  monntams  of  Cnmberland  were 
still  called  Wala;  and  he  mentions  Carlisle  (so 
fiuOAoUs  in  ronumtic  s(»ig)  as  a  **  city  beloved  of 
King  Atthnr/'  Even  at  this  day,  the  Cehic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Border  are  not  entirety  obliterated,* 
and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  condude,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  they  flourished  in 
fiill  vigour. 

If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  upcm  the  map,  hewlD 
see  that  Eroeldoune  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 

•  See  Eiesy  prefixed  to Pcpiufram  Mdtkmd  MS^by  Mr 
FSakcrton,  p.  lnd»;  Cdmpk^ni  qf  Seoilandt  IntroducCioDy 
p^  19e.  The  editar  met  with  a  curiout  inifanre  of  whet  is 
Mted  in  the  text  Being  told  of  a  tradition  of  a  hunter  who 
niied  a  m^^ity  bear,  and  punned  him,  firom  his  lair  on  the 
Yanowy  up  to  St  May's  Lekc^  where  he  was  sUiy  at  a  place 
caOed  Mukkra,  he  had  the  curiosiQr  to  examine  the  deriva- 
tioD  of  this  hst  name.  It  sjgniftes,  m  Gaelic,  The  place  of  the 
Bo«r,  and  seems  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Indeed* 
most  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  are 
of  British  derivation,  and  are  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  po- 
pubr  traditioas  jet  cunentt  while  the  narrators  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  evidence  thus  aflhrded  to  the^  truth  of  their 
story. 
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(he  ancienl  British  kingdmn  of  Strathdwyd ;  and 
I  think  WG  may  be  authonzed  to  coiicliidct  that  in 
that  country  Thomas  the  Rhymer  cullected  the 
materiids  for  his  impressive  tale  of  Sir  Triitmn. 
The  story,  although  it  had  already  penetrated  into 
France,  must  have  been  preserved  in  a  more  pure 
and  authentic  elate  by  a  people,  who,  ]>erhai>«i  had 
hardly  ceased  to  speak  the  language  of  the  hera 
There  are  some  considerations  which  strongly  teq|fl 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  -^H 

In  the  first  place,  we  have,  by  a  very  fortunate 
coincidence,  satisfactory  proof  that  tlic  romance 
of  Sir  Tristrem,  as  comgiosed  by  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
dounc,  was  known  upon  the  continent,  and  refer- 
red lo  by  the  French  minstrels,  as  the  most  au- 
thentic mode  of  t^ing  the  story.  This  is  fortu- 
nately established  by  two  metrical  fragments  of  a 
French  romance,  preserved  in  the  valuable  Ubraij 
of  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  F.A.S.,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  copious  abstract,  foUon-ing  the  Poem. 
The  stoiy,  told  in  those  fragments,  will  be  found 
to  correspond  most  accnrately  with  the  tale  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  as  narrated  by  lliomas  of  Erceldoune, 
wliile  both  dificr  essentially  from  the  French  prose 
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nnumoe,  aftenmidi  pdUbbed.  There  teems  Toom 
to  believe  that  these  fragments  were  part  of  a  poem^ 
composed  (as  b  believed)  by  Raoul  de  Beauvais, 
who  flourished  in  1257,  about  the  same  time  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune ;  and  shortly  after  we  8iq>- 
pote  the  latter  to  bai^  composed  Kb  grmd  work. 

• 

As  many  Normans  had  settled  in  Soothoid  abcwt 
tUi  period,  it  is  probable  that  Thomas's  tale  was 
early  transktedf  or  rather  imitatedf  m  the  Ronmce 
hngnage.  The  gnmnd  far  bcKeving  that  this  tssk 
waa  perfcrmed  by  Ramd  de  Beanvais,  is  his  bring 
the  Boppoied  anthor  of  a  ronanee  osi  the  subject  of 
Sir  Pereetmlf  preserved  in  the  librarf  of  FcKMUik^ 
The  writer  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  poemsy  particularly  upon  the  subject  of 
King  Mmrk  and  UhU  h  Blmde. 

CO  qui  fit  dibiee  et  fEnide, 
£t  les  CTimmandcmcns  d^Of id^ 
Et  r  art  vBUucf  en  RomsD  mttty 
Del  Roy  Bfsft^  et  d^idt  la  Bloody 
Et  de  la  Hii8se»  et  ds  nSvoiideb 
Et  del  Res^gnol  la  nmsnoet 
Un  autre  coote  commence 
lynn  vdlet  qui  en  Oresse  fb 
Del  Unsge  le  Roj  Artn.* 

•  The  kle  iqemiout  MrRHsoawas  led  to  sscribe  the  ro> 
maoce  sbofe  qooted,  andy  conaeqiieotly^  the  poem  Del  Roy 


The  author  professes  to  have  found  the  original  | 
of  the  hifitoty, 

En  un  des  livres  de  I'ftumaire 
MoDsigner  S.  Pierre  a  Biauvais. 

This  seems  to  be  the  prii)c!pnl  reason  for  ascrl-  i 
biog  the  romance  of  Perceval  to  RbouI  de  Beau>  I 
Tais.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  that  I 
romance,  whoever  he  was,  also  wrote  Mr  Douce*s>^ 
tragments.  After  narrating  tlie  adventiirea  of  Sir  I 
Tristrem,  down  to  his  second  retreat  to  Britanny,  I 
there  occurs  the  following  most  curious  passage^ 
concenujig  the  different  modes  of  telliug  the  story  i 

Jlforc  *(  d'Yseuit  la  Blonde,  to  Chreslien  de  Trojea,  who  lived  1 
long  before  Tbooms  of  ErceMoune.  Ancient  Metrical  Ro^l 
tnancci,  Intrcxiuclorr  DisBertation,  p.  xliii.  But  that  indua 
trious  antiquary  was  led  into  the  error,  by  Chreatien  being  thai 
author  of  B  yet  more  asuieDt  romance  upon  the  sume  subject  ■ 
of  Perceval,  but  differcDt  from  that  mentioned  in  the  test..! 
This  work  is  meDtioDcd  by  Faucbet,  who  seems  never  to  lutva  ■ 
cecn  it,  and  is  cjuoted  in  Gallanil'e  Euay,  as  totally  distinct  J 
froiD  that  whidi  is  ascribed  to  Raoul  de  Beauvaia,  and  c( 
dcTHbly  more  andent.  Mem.  de  CAcad  del  Intrripliom 
torn.  a.  tt  675,  G80. 
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riy  cctt  cvote  est  imU  diien 
€•9  nm  psr  nes  asrfy 
■  taoC  cnni  eit  JBcttier* 
rplos  Toil  reicMer. 
1  pai  trop  emnl  dire* 
ene  la  matyae, 
«iit  qui  loleot  contery 
cute  TrittriB  parier. 


idepl«iorgeot| 
i  que  cheiciiii  en  diC, 
|B*il  out  mil  en  eicrit. 
■ncequej^ai  o^, 
Bt  pas  faliiD  Breriy 
lei  gettet  et  let  canCa 
let  reby  de  tn  Ici  eaatcty 
t  itt6  en  Bretagae, 
■e  tat  de  ceit  onralagaa. 
de  DOS  gnuiter  ae  Toleat 
del  naifli  dire  le  loleot 
ae  Kaberdla  dat  aiaien 
I  redat  Triftraa  aaiicr, 
efc6  pas  giaot  eagia 
€  afold  Kaberdin. 
k  plaie,  e  par  cest  mal, 
1  Tristiaa  Goreraal, 
Ictarre  par  YsolL 
Ico,  graater  ae  Tolt  s 
It,  par  ratsoai,  BMStrer 
le  pat  pas  either, 
t  par  tat  la  part  coaeas, 
It  lerffMifaMy 
'aaar  cft  paijaaersi 
rs  Ysalt  aMSBigeiB. 
'ca  haiet  bmOI  fonacBt  1 
lefeseitA  sageat 
itpatUdaacYtidr 
ice  k  la  cart  ofHr, 
,  albanniyalJe^JaaB, 
t  estrange  awrchint  f 


I  LatdiagSytkistaleisTerydiifercatiytoldi 
Aad  therefore  I  am    *    •    •    (uninUiHgliU) 
Aad  tell  as  mach  as  is  aecessary, 
And  will  lea? e  the  remaiader. 
I  will  Bot  say  too  mach  aboat  it. 
80  diTeise  b  the  matter, 
AaMMig  those  who  are  ia  habit  of  tellisg 
Aad  relating  the  story  of  Tristru  1 
They  tell  it  very  diifereatly  1 
I  have  heanl  it  from  many. 
I  know  well  eaoogh  how  each  tells  It, 
And  what  they  have  pat  in  writing. 
Boti  according  to  what  I  hate  beard, 
Thay  do  sot  tell  it  as  Bierl  does, 
Who  knew  the  gcstes  and  the  tales 
Of  all  the  kii«p,  and  aB  the  carls. 
Who  had  beea  la  Brittany, 
And  about  the  whole  of  this  story  (ouvrffgs.) 
llaay  of  m  {tUnttrdi)  will  aot  allow 
What  othen  tell  of  (Triitran  the)  dwarf, 
Who  is  said  to  haTO'beeB  la  lore  with  the  wife  of  Ka. 
ThatdwarfcaasedTrist/aatobewonoded  [herdea* 
And  poisoned,  by  great  artiflce, 
WhtB  ha  had  occasioned  Kahcrdea  to  grow  mad. 
On  accoont  of  this  woaad  aad  this  disease, 
Trtstraa  sent  Gaaremail 
lata  England  for  Ysolt. 
Tkomai,  howerer,  will  aot  admit  thb  1 
Aad  aadertakes  to  prove,  by  argaaMati, 
That  thb  coold  aot  be. 

He  (Osaacraai/)  was  ioiown  all  over  those  parts, 
Aad  throqghaat  the  kiagda■^ 
As  beiqg  privy  to  the  love  (^Triftraa  and  FmU,) 
Aad  often  employed  on  mesMiges  to  YsolL 
The  king  bated  him  for  it  mortally  1 
Aad  caased  him  to  be  watched  by  hb  people. 
How  thta  coald  he  coma 
To  offer  hb  serrice  to  the  coart. 
To  the  king,  to  the  baroat,  and  se^eaots. 
As  if  he  had  beea  a  stranger  mercluuit  ? 


Que  Fiamc  iui  cooclui 
N'i  fad  mult  tiM  apcrcnu, 
Ne  Mi  comeni  U  tt  gantait. 


Edeli 
Ewc< 


c  talent  frenlrr, 


Ctngenl  le  luc,  c  jo  tc  nwo : 
La  raboo  li  pnncra  ben. 


BUI  lo  kDowo  llieie 
nt  bare  twca  inmEdialely 
t  do  not  kaow  bov  be  coaid  J 
Nor  how  be  could  carry  ofcr  Yiolt. 
The;T  "^  inolved  id  ■  Tcry  foslisb  Ul(^^ 
And  tu  dntaul  from  Ihe  tntb.  (  <^^ 

And  if  Ihey  will  doI  admit  Iba,  i^M 

1  will  not  iteiTc  »ith  then.  ^H 

Let  tbero  keep  their  opiniao,  and  I  wm^ 
The  reauu  of  the  thing  wiU  prore  ittelt 


I  think  that  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  admit  ,. 
the  Thomas,  mcntifmed  in  this  passage,  to  be  onr^ 
bard  of  £rc«3)dounc.     It  is  true,  that  the  language^ 
of  the  fragment  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  and  J 
might,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  incline  as  ti 
refer  it  rather  to  the  I2th  than  the  IStb  cento-J 
ry.      But  the  French  iHiiguag^,  as  spoken  in  Eng-^ 
land,   seems   lo   have  adt^ted  few  improvemcnta 
from  the  contineat.     In  ikct,  it  remained  station- J 
aiy,  or  was  retrograde;  for  words  were  adopted^ 
Irom  the  Elnglisli,  and,  consequ^tly,  even  at  iti  J 
latest  period,  the  Anglo-Norman  had  an  antt<]uap' j 
ted  and  barbarous  east.    Tlius  it  has  become  tliffi- 
cult  tor  tlie  best  judges  to  point  out  any  very  mark- 
ed difference  betwixt  the  stile  of  Marie  and  some 
ports  of  Ware's  inutslaiiun,  thougl)  a  cetitury  oo 
curs  betwixt  the  date  of  their  poems ;  cousequent- 
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IjTf  the  author  <^  our  firagmaits  may  have  only 
written  a  rude  aad  unimproved,  instead  of  an  ob- 
solete dialect  Chaucer  seems  to  aUude  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  proper  French  and  the  Anglo-Nor- 
maUf  when  he  tells  us  of  his  prioresse  (a  lady  of 
rank)-^ 

And  Frencbe  die  spake  fbll  fiijre  and  festfly. 
After  the  soole  of  Btndbfd  atte  Bow  X 
For  French  of  Pivis  was  to  hire  imkuowab 

The  reference  to  style  being  thus  uncertain,  the 
endenoe  on  the  other  side  must  be  allowed  to 
countervail  it.  For,  that  Thomas  of  EroeMoune 
wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  Trkhrem^  a  wori(  of  most 
extended  reputation,  is  ascertained  by  Robert  de 
Bnauie:  That  he  flourished  in  the  ISth  century,  is 
proved  by  written  evidence:  That  the  tale,  as  told 
in  the  Frotginoi^t,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  edi- 
tion now  published,  while  they  both  differ  wid^ 
fipom  eveiy  other  work  upon  the  same  subject,  is 
indisputable.  As  the  one,  therefore,  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  work  of  Thomas,  and  the  other  refers  to  E 
Thomas  who  composed  such  a  work,  the  conneo* 
tion  betwixt  them  is  compktdy  proved,  and  the 
ascertained  period  <tf  Thomases  existence  may  be 
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se&\y  held  as  a  landmark  for  fixing  tfae  date  c 
the  fragments,  notwithstanding  the  obsolete  las 
guage  in  which  tliey  are  written. 

Assuming,  llierefore,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoimri! 
is  the  person  referred  to  by  the  contemporary 
French  author,  it  will  be  dilGcult  to  give  any  otha 
reason  for  the  high  authority  which  the  minstrd 
assigns  to  hiui)  than  his  having  had  immediate  sc 
cess  to  the  Celtic  traditions  concerning  Sir  Trii 
trem,  with  which  the  Anglo-N'onnan  roraanccn 
were  unacquainted.  The  author  of  the  fragments 
quotes  the  authority  of  Breri,  apparently  an  J 
morican,  to  whom  were  known  all  tlie  tales  of  tb 
kings  and  carls  of  Brittany ;  and  with  equal  pro 
priety  be  might  refer  to  Thomas  of  Erccldoune,  a 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  had  been  a  British 
kingdom,  where,  perhaps,  was  still  spoken  the  In 
guage  in  which  the  feats  (rf  Sir  TrtHrem  were  tinU 
Bimg.  But  it  is  plain,  that,  had  Thomas  U 
ted  from  the  French,  tlie  Anglo-Norman  n 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  a  transla 
tor,  when  the  original  was  in  hi:i  on-n  language 
and  within  his  immediate  reach.  M'hat  attached 
authenticity  to  Thomas's  work  seems,  tlterelbre,  t 
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have  been  the  parity  of  his  British  materiab,  by 
wrhkik  he  brou^t  bade,  to  its  original  simj^cify, 
a  story,  which  had  been  altered  and  perverted  in- 
to a  thousand  forms,  by  the  diieurs  of  Normandjr. 
But  what  may  be  allowed  to  put  our  doubts  at 
rest,  is  the  eridence  of  Ootfiried  von  Strasburgfa, 
a  German  minstrel  of  the  ISth  century,  who  com- 
piled a  prodigiously  long  metrical  romance  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Tristrem.  This  author,  like  the 
French  duewr^  affirms  duit  many  of  his  profession 
told  the  celebrated  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  imperfect^ 
and  incorrectly}  but  that  he  himself  derived  his 
authority  from  <*  Tliomas  of  Britannia,  master  of 
the  art  of  nmiance,  who  had  read  the  history  in 
British  books,  and  knew  the  lives  of  all  the  lords 
<rfthe  land,  and  made  them  known  to  us."  Got- 
firied  adds,  that  he  sought  Thomas's  narrative  di- 
ligentty  both  in  French  and  Latin  books,  and  at 
length  fortunately  discovered  it.  In  another  place 
he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  concerning 
the  dominions  of  Revaline,  (the  Roland  of  Tho- 
mas) which  he  says  consisted  of  Parmenie,  ( Arme- 
nie)  and  of  a  separate  territory  hekl  of  Duke  Mor- 
gan, to  wh<»n  the  Scots  were  then  subject.    Hcin- 
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rich  von  Vribere,  the  continiiator  of  Gotfried's 
narrative,  also  quotes  the  autliority  of  Thomas  of 
Britannia,  whose  work  seems  to  hnve  been  known 
to  hiin  through  the  medium  of  b  Lombard  or  Ita 
lian  translation.  An  account  of  those  German  r 
mances,  wliicli  the  editor  owes  to  the  friendship  a 
Mr  Henry  Weber,  is  subjoined  to  the  analysis  of  ■ 
the  French  fragments.  Tlie  references  which  thq 
contain  to  the  autliority  of  Tliomas  of  Britannia^ 
serve  to  ascertain  his  original  property  in  the  poei 
of  Sir  Tristrem. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Thomas  of  Erceldoui 
did  not  translate  from  the  French,  but  compi 
an  original  poem,  founded  upon  Celtic  traditiot 
it  will  foUow,  that  the  first  classical  Engtiah  i 
mance  was  written  in  part  of  what  is  now  called 
Scotland  ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  find  som 
reason  to  belie\-e  that  our  language  received  1 
first  rudiments  of  improvement  in  the  very  con: 
where  it  now  exists  in  its  most  debased  state- 
In  England,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  tha^ 
ailer  the  Norman  conquest,  while  the  Saxon  L 
guagc  was  abandoned  to  the  lowest  of  the  people*  \ 
and  while  the  conquerors  only  deigned  to  employ  ] 
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their  native  French,  the  mixed  language,  now  call- 
ed Enj^ish,  only  existed  as  a  kind  otUngua  franca^ 
to  conduct  the  necessary  intercourse  betweoi  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.     It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  this  dialect  had  assumed 
a  shi^  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  poet  ;*  and 
even  then,  it  is  most  probable  that  English  poe- 
try,  if  any  such  existed,  was  abandoned  to  the 
peasants  and  menials,  while  all,  who  aspired  above 
the  vulgar,  listoied  to  the  lau  of  Marie,  the  fx>^ 
wumca  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  or  the  interesting 
fabliaux  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trouveun.   The  on- 
ly persons  who  ventured  to  use  the  native  language 
of  the  country  in  literary  compositions,  were  cer- 
tain monkish  annalists,  who  usually  think  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  inform  us,  that  they  condescended  to  so 
degrading  a  task  out  of  pure  charity,  lowliness  of 
spirit,  and  love  to  the  *'  lewd  men"  who  could  not 
understand  the  Latin  of  the  cloister,  or  the  Anglo- 
Norman  of  tlie  court     Evoi  when  the  language 
waa  gradually  polished,  and  became  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  minstrels,  the  indolence  or  taste  of 


See  Ellis's  Sptamefo^  vol*  i.  disp.  iii. 
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that  race  of  poets  induced  tlicm,  oiid  those  wh4 
wrote  for  their  use,  to  prefer  translating  the  i 
glo-Norman   and   French   romances,  which 
stood  the  test  of  years,  to  the  more  precarious  a 
kborious  task  of  original  comiiosition. 
united  opinion  of  Wharton,  Tyrwhytt,  and  Ritso 
that  there  exists  no  Enghsh  Romance,  prior  to  tl 
days  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  a  translation  of  s( 
earlier  French  one. 

Wliile  these  circumstances  operated  to 
the  improvement  of  the  English  language  ii 
land  itself,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  tliat  )| 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  its  adviuiccs  were  i 
rapid.     The  Saxon  kingdom  of  Bcmiciu  a 
limited  by  the  Tweed,  but  extended,  nt  least  c 
casionally,  as  fur  northward  as  the  Firth  of  Fori 
The  fertile  plains  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  1 
thians,  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Anglo-Si 
whose  language  resembled  that  of  the  Belgic  tribi 
whom  they  had  conquered,  and  this  blended  spec 
contained,  as  it  were,  the  original  materials  of  the 
English  tongue.     Bej'ond  the  Firtlis  of  Forth  and, 
of  Tay,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Picts,  n  ( 
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thic  tribe,*  if  we  can  trust  the  best  authorities, 
idio  qpoke  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  different  fix>m 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  apparently  more  allied  to 
the  Belgic*  This  people,  felling  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Scots,  the  united  forces  of 
those  nations  wrenched  from  the  Saxons,  first,  the 
province  of  the  Lothians,  finally,  that  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  even  part  of  Northumberland  itself. 
But,  as  the  victors  spoke  a  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  vanquished,  it  is  probable  that  no  great 
alteration  took  place  in  that  particular,  the  natives 
of  the  south-eastern  border  continuing  to  use  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  qualified  by  the  Pictish  dialect,  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  Angles.  Hence,  many  of  our 
Scottish  monarchs'  charters  are  addressed  Fideti" 
bus  iuk  Scottis  et  Anglht  the  latter  being  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lothian  and  the  Mcrse.  See  Macpher- 
ton's  excellent  No/ei  on  Wintoun^  vol.  II.  p.  474, 
Diplamata^  pp.  6,  8,  Ittdepettdence^  Appendix  2d. 
The  Scots,  properly  and  rcstrictively,  meant  the 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  romaDce,  the  Gothic  dc- 
floent  of  the  Pictish  nation  has  been  vei^  ably  combated  in  the 
Caledonia  of  Mr  Chalmers.  So  little  of  the  editor's  argument 
lesti  upon  this  point,  that  he  is  fortunately  not  called  upon  to 
ditcuM  a  point  of  such  obscurity  against  so  able  an  opponent 
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northern  Caledonians,  who  spoke  Gaelic ;  but  ge- 
nerally used,  as  in  these  charters,  that  name  in- 
cludes the  Picts,  with  whom  they  were  now  united, 
and  all  inhabitants  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  Strathclwyd,  and  in  the 
ancient  Reged,  the  Britons  were  gradually  blended 
with  the  Scoto-Angles  of  Lothian  an<l  Berwick- 
shire, and  adopted  their  langnnge.  Here,  there- 
fore, was  a  tract  of  country  including  all  the  south 
of  Scotland,  into  which  the  French  or  Romance 
language  was  never  so  forcibly  introduced.  TTie 
oppression  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  atid  the  fre- 
quency of  civil  wars,  drove,  it  is  true,  many  rf 
their  nobility  into  exile  in  Scotland ;  and,  upcm 
Other  occasions,  the  auxiliary  aid  of  these  warlike 
strangers  was  invoked  by  our  Scottish  kings,  to 
aid  their  restoration,  or  secure  their  precarious 
dominions.  Twice  within  three  years,  namely,  in 
1094  and  1097,  the  forces  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
aided  Duncan  and  Edgar,  the  sons  of  Malcolm, 
to  expel  from  the  Scottish  throne  the  usurper  Do- 
nald Bain.  In  the  War  of  the  Standard,  most  of 
David's  men  at  arms  arc  expressly  stated  to  have 
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been  Normans ;  and  the  royal  charters,*  as  well 
as  the  names  of  our  peerage  and  baronage,  attest 
the  Norman  descent  of  most  of  our  principal  fiuni- 
lies.  But  these  foreigners,  though  they  brought 
with  them  tal^its,  civil  and  military,  which  recom- 
mended them  to  the  &vour  and  protection  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  though  they  obtained  large 
possessions  and  extensive  privileges,  were  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  language  of  the  country,  even  among 
persons  of  their  own  eminent  rank.  Accordingly, 
although  French  was  doubtless  understood  at  the 
court  of  Scotland,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
qx^en  by  her  kings  and  nobles;  the  Inglis  re- 
maining the  ordinary  language.  But  the  suc- 
ceeding influx  of  Norman  barons,  although  they 
could  not  change  the  language  of  Scothind,  intro- 
duced into  it  a  variety  of  words  firom  the  romance, 
and  gave  it  probably  the  same  tinge  of  French 
which  it  acquired  in  Englaiad  at  a  later  period. 


*  The  &Boat  ditrtar  of  David  L,  addreited  Omnihufid^ 
Ubu»  mil  totiut  regni  stci,  Francis,  et  AngUds,  et  Scattit,  et 
GoMmuftitf,  attests  the  variety  of  tribes  who  inhabited  hts 
dominioDs. 
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llius  tlio  language,  now  called  English,  was  form- 
ed under  very  different  circumsiaiices  in  England 
mid  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  latler  country,  llie  Tea-^ 
tonic,  its  principal  component  part,  was  in 
niched  from  court,  or  confinett  to  the  use  of  thl 
vulgar,  as  woti  unquestionably  the  case  in  the  fop< 
mer. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  British,  spoken,  i 
we  have  seen,  by  the  tribes  of  Cumbria  and  StratB 
CJwyd,  as  well  as  by  the  proper  Scots,  ought  t 
have  entereti  into  the  composition  of  the  new  h 
guage.     But,  although  possessing  beauties  of  itn 
own,  the  Celtic  ha«  every  where  been  found  uics 
pablc  of  Ix'ing  amalgamated  with  the  Gothic  d 
Iccts,  from  which  it  is  radiciiUy  and  totally  di» 
tinct.     The  Scottish  kings  appear  soon  to   havH 
disused  it,  although,  while  the  recollection  of  th^n 
original  descent  and  language  continued,  a  Celtii 
bard,  or  sennachie,  was  sometimes  heard  to  dcliva' 
a  rhapsody  in  honourof  the  royal  descent,  like  the 
Duan  composed  by  the  court-bard  of  Malcobn  III. 
But  as  their  lun};unge  became  unintelligible,  the  re-  ~ 
spect  paid  to  them  was  dimiiii^^hed,  and  at  length* 
ihough  still  adnn'iicd  upon  great   festivals,    (lidr 
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Erse  genealogies  became  the  object  rather  of  de- 
rision than  admiration*  Such  a  bard  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Houlat^  a  poem  written  during  the 
reign  of  James  IL,  and  contuning  some  curious 
traits  of  manners.*  At  length,  by  statute  1457, 
ch.  79,  the  wandering  Celtic  bards  are  ranked  with 
somarti  (perscms  taking  victuals  by  force,)  master^ 
fid  beggars  (sturdy  beggars,)  and  feigned  fi)obf  all 
to  be  imprisoned,  or  banished  the  country.  Mean- 
while, the  minstrds,  who  used  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  had,  in  fiM:t,  founded  many  of  dieir 

•  The  nuke^  aUlet  the  Bard. 
Sa  come  the  Ruke,  with  a  rerde  and  a  rane-roch, 

A  bard  out  of  Ireland,  with  Banochadee, 
Said  **  Glmmtow  guk  dynydrmch  hala  wiytchty  doeh^ 

**  Reke  hir  a  rug  of  the  rost,  or  echo  sail  ryve  thee ; 
**  Bitich  wrnkmory  aeh  maeh  wtomiiir^  moch  loch^ 

^  Set  ber  doun,  gif  her  drink ;  quhat  deill  ajfles  ye  ? 
•*  (/Dermyn^  (yDonnai,  &Dochardy  Droch, 

^  Thir  ar  the  Ireland  kingis  of  the  ErechryCf 
**  (TKnemiyn,  (yOmochar^  (TOregrt^  Mac  Grane, 
<*  The  Chemaehy^  the  Clartehaeh^ 
**  The  Benetehene^  the  Ballaeh, 
*  The  Krekrye^  the  Caraeh^ 
^  Scho.kennis  them  flk  ane.^' 

The  bard,  for  tioubling  the  company  with  thii  dtssonant jar- 
gon, ii  at  length  rolled  in  the  mire  by  two  buflbont.  PlKKXR- 
TOll'9  SeoiiiMk  Poemf,  vol.  III. 
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tales  upon  the  traditions  of  the  neglected  and  op- 
pressed bards,  were  ranked  with  knights  and  he- 
ralds, and  permitted  to  wear  silk  robes,  a  dress  limit* , 
cd  to  persons  who  could  spend  a  hundred  poui 
of  land  rent. 

From  this  short  statement  it  follows,  that,  while 
tlic  kings  and  nobles  of  England  were  amused  by 
talcs  of  chivalry,  composed  in  the  Frencli  or  Ro- 
mance language,  those  which  were  ctiaunted  in 
the  court  of  Scotland  must  have  been  written  ori< 
gioalty  in  Inglls.  The  English  did  not  begin  to 
translate  these  French  poems  till  about  1300,  nor 
to  compose  original  romances  in  their  own  lan- 
guage until  near  a  century  later.  But  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  Kendal  (whose  name  seems  to  infer  a 
Cumbriaji  descent,)  Hutchcon  of  the  Awie  Royal, 
and  probably  many  other  poets,  whose  names  and 
works  have  now  perished,  had  already  flourished 
in  the  court  of  Scotland.  Besides  Sir  Tristrenit 
there  still  exist  at  least  two  Scottish  romances, 
which,  in  all  probabili^,  were  comjKtsed  long  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  13th  century.  These 
are  entitled  Gaaen  and  Gologras,  and  Galoraa  of 
Gatoteay.     Tliis  opinion  is  not  founded  i 
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upon  their  extreme  rudeness  and  uninteQigibility  | 
for  that  may  be  m  some  degree  owing  to  the  ftu« 
perabundant  use  of  alliteration,  which  required 
many  words  to  be  used  in  a  remote  and  oblique 
sense^  if  indeed  they  were  not  invented  ^^  for  the 
nonce/'    Bot  the  comparative  absaK^  of  French 
words,  and  French  phraseology,  so  fashionable  in 
Scotland  after  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  countries  became  more  inti- 
mate, and,  above  all,  evident  allusions  to  the  pos- 
session of  part  of  Scotland  by  the  British  tribes, 
seem  to  indicate  suiBSciently  their  remote  antiqui- 
ty.    Even  the  aUiteration  is  a  proof  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  composed.     Qiaucer  tells  us, 
that  the  composition  of  gestes,  or  romances,  and 
the  use  of  alliteration,  were,  in  his  time,  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  the  northern  poets.   His  Personne  says, 

But  tniiteth  wd,  I  am  a  aotherne  msD, 
I  cannot  gestCf  rem^  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter. 
And,  God  wote,  rime  bold  I  but  litd  better. 

In  these  romances  there  does  not  i^pear  the 
least  trace  of  a  French  original ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
babley  that,  fike  Sir  Tmtrem^  they  were  compiled 
by  Scottish  authors  from  the.  Celtic  traditions, 
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which  still  floated  among  (heir  counlrymcn.  T(»  1 
this  list,  wc  might  pcrhiip^i  be  nulhori»ed  in  add-4 
ing  the  Histoiy  of  Sir  Edgar  and  Sir  Grime ;  ior'A 
although  only  a  modernized  copy  is  now  known  to 4 
eitist,  the  language  is  unquestionably  Scottish,  and! 
the  ecene  is  laid  in  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire. 

The  very  early  and  well-known  romance  of /for»>fl 
child  seems  also  to  be  of  border  origin ;  nay,  there^ 
is  some  room  to  conjecture,  that  it  may  have  bceii'l 
the  composition  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  hinist'l£v 
The  French  MS.  of  ihe  romance,  in  the  Museum,! 
licgins  thus : 

Scignura  oi  avez  le  vers  del  parcbemiti. 
Cum  le  Ben  AAlufest  venuz  a  Ih  (in  ; 
Meslre  Tlmmas  ne  voli  qa'il  seit  niia  a  tlei'Iiii, 
K'il  DC  die  dc  Horn  le  vaillant  orphalin. 

And  it  ends  with  the  following  odd  couplet : 


Tomos  n'en  dirrat  plus 
Tk  aulem,  domint,  miu 


*  Id  tlie  conclusion,  menlion  'a  trade  of  a  certain  Gili 
a  »on  of  the  narrator,  on  whom  he  devolves  tlie  task  to  tell,  in 
rhime,  the  adventures  of  Hodcremod,  son  of  Hom  and  Reg- 
tncnil,  wiio  conquered  Allnclie,  and  aveiigetl  all  lifs  relationi 
upon  the  Pucnns. 
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A  poet)  named  Thomas,  being  thus  referred  to 
as  the  author  of  a  tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Northumberland,  and  in  which  every  name,  whe- 
ther of  place  or  person,  attests  an  origin  purely 
Saxon,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  may  not  be 
identified  with  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  a  celebrated 
border  poet,  to  whom  every  tradition  respecting 
Deiria  and  Bemicia  must  have  been  intimately  fii- 
miliar.  If  the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  language 
of  the  French  King  Horn  be  alledgcd  against  this 
opinion,  we  may  oppose  the  difficulty  and  appa- 
reiit  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  chronology  of 
French  poetry,  considering  how  widely  it  was  ex- 
tended, and  into  how  many  dialects  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  divided.    Even  in  our  own  Uteris 

Cam  cil  punt  muttrer  qui  la  ttorie  saurat, 
Icett  kit  a  mun  fix  Gilimot,  ki  1  durrat, 
Ki  la  riine,  apres  mei,  bieo  oontroverit, 
Controvecui  est  ben  et  demeit. 

It  18  uncertain  whether  this  Gilimot  be  the  ion  of  the  au- 
thor Thomas,  or  of  the  French  rimeur^  who,  according  to  the 
hypothesb  in  the  text,  is  only  the  transbtor  of  the  story.  I 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  because  these  unnecessary  conti- 
nuatioas  were  tddom  composed  by  the  author  of  the  original 
work.  If  the  Vert  del  Parchemn^  and  the  history  of  the  J^a- 
Tfm  Aahift  be  ever  discovered,  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
diembject. 
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(lire,  did  we  not  know  tlic  age  of  Gawain  Doii^as, 
we  tihould  ccrtaijily  esteem  his  language  older  than 
iJiat  of  Chaucer,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  two 
centuries  later.  It  is  impossible,  where  other  evi- 
dence failsi  to  distinguish,  from  the  circumstance 
of  style  alone,  that  which  is  provincial,  from  that 
which  is  really  ancient.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Tliomas  of  Erceldoune's  claim  to  be 
Jii'kl  the  author  of  iJiis  romance,*  it  does  not  ap- 

*  Tfie  editor's  opinion  h  only  staled  hypothetically  ;  nor  will 
he  be  lurpriacd  at  any  one  inclining  to  believe  that  the  Tlionuu 
of  the  French  Harn-Clutd  i$,  in  fact,  the  rimnir  bimself,  and 
uot  tlic  bard  or  Erceldoune  :  but  he  cannot  allow  that  such 
AnglD-Norman  Thomas,  tii[^K>Bing  him  to  exist  (which,  afler 
all,  is  iLiattcr  of  supposition,}  shall  be  identified  with  ihc  To- 
mas  in  the  Fra^euts  of  Sir  Triitrem.  la  that  point,  the 
gRMiod  taken  in  tliese  rcnuvks  seems  much  stronger ;  for  we 
know  certainly  the  existence  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  who 
did  write  a  romance  of  Sir  Triilrem,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
rootcmporancs;  we  have  also  aeen  reasons  why  his  authority 
should  be  referred  to  by  a  Frendt  rimear,  who,  at  the  some 
lime,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons,  quotes  that  of  an  Ar- 
■norkan  minstreL  But,  grantinfi  the  French  rimevt,  Thomas, 
lu  have  eiJKed,  we  can  see  no  natural  coanectiDu  betwixt  him 
and  the  tale  of  Sir  TritlroH,  and  no  reason  why,  supposing  him 
to  have  wrinen  such  a  lale  (whicli,  again,  is  a  mailer  of  gra- 
tuitotu  tuppoaitionj  hk  authority  sliould  have  been  referred  to 
as  iirafmpdile  by  posterioc  narrators  of  the  same  liisiory.  In 
the  Ode  view  of  the  aae,  we  have  indisputable  (act ;  in  the 
Otlier,  mere  bypolhotis.  Above  all,  the  reference  set 
elusive  to  the  corraspondcucc  betwixt  the  poems. 
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pear  less  certain,  that  it  has  originally  been  writ- 
ten in  or  near  the  country,  which  is  described  with 
so  much  accuracy.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer, 
with  a  late  ingenious  antiquary,  that  the  names 
and  references  are  all  northern,  because  the  story 
is  predicted  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  England 
and  Ireland.*     We  know  how  totally  indifierent 
the  minstrels  and  their  hearers  were  to  every  thing 
allied  to  cottumef  which  their  ignorance  would  have 
disabled  them  from  preserving,  luid  their  careless- 
ness permitted  them  to  strive  after  such  an  excel- 
lence.    When,  therefore,  we  find  a  romance,  like 
that  of  Harfif  without  the  least  allusion  to  Norman 
names  and  manners,  we  may,  I  think,  safety  con- 
dude,  that,  aldiough  it  exists  in  both  languages, 
it  must  have  been  originally  composed  in  that  of 
the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  from 
which  the  actors  are  brought.     See  ReliqueB  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  v.  1.  p.  Ixxviii.  $  2.    It  may  finally 
be  remarked,  that  although  the  more  modem  ro- 
mance of  Hamchild  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.  has 
some  phrases,  as  *^  in  boke  we  read,"  *'  in  rime,  as 

*  DutertatUm  on  Romance,  prefixed  to  Ritson's  Metrical 
Romaneet,  p.  xcix. 
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we  are  told,''  generally  supposed  to  imply  a  trans- 
lation firom  the  French,*  yet  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurs  in  the  older  tale,  published  by  Mr  Ritson^ 
which  bears  every  mark  of  originality. 

The  romance  otWadef  twice  alluded  to  by  Chau- 
per,  but  now  lost,  was  probably  a  border  composi- 
tion. The  castle  of  this  hero  stood  near  the  Ro- 
man Wall,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  surmount- 
ed \  and  it  was  long  inhabited  by  his  real  or  £m- 
ded  descendants.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
Gorman  minstrels  came  into  these  remote  comers 
of  the  kingdom  to  collect  or  celebrate  the  obscure 
traditions  of  their  inhabitants ;  although,  finding 
them  already  versified,  they  might  readily  translate 
them  into  their  own  language. 

These  general  observations  on  the  progress  of 
romantic  fiction  in  the  border  counties,  lead  us  to 
consider  the  evidence  given  by  Robert  de  Brunne, 
concerning  the  poetry  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Annals: 


*  Even  this  drctimstance  by  no  means  decidedly  infen  refe- 
rence to  a  French  origiaaL  Barbour  calls  his  own  poem  a  n>- 
t/tance,  though  it  never  existed  in  French. 
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Ah  thai*  baf  wryten  and  sajrd 
Haf  I  alle  in  myn  Inglis  lajrd. 
In  symple  spedie  as  I  oouthey 
That  it  lightest  in  manne's  mouthe. 
I  made  yoght  for  no  disours, 
Ne  for  no  seggours,  no  harpoun, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  symple  men. 
That  strange  Inglis  cannot  ken; 
For  manj  it  ere  that  strange  Inglis, 
In  lyme  wate  never  what  it  is; 
And  bot  thai  wist  what  it  mente^ 
Ellis  methought  it  were  all  schente. 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  men  were  aysed. 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  oouwee» 
Or  in  strangere,  or  cnteriac^. 
That  rede  Inglis  it  ere  inowe 
That  couthe  not  have  coppled  a  loowe. 
That  outher'  in  oowee  or  in  baston, 
Sum  suld  haf  ben  fordon; 
80  that  fole  men  that  it  herde 
Suld  not  witte  how  that  it  forde. 
I  tee  in  umg^  in  iedgeyng  tale^ 
OfErceldoune  and  ofKendale, 
JVbji  tkam  tayii  a$  thai  tlMn  wnroghi. 
And  in  ther  saying  it  $eme$  nogki^ 
That  may  tkou  here  in  Sir  TYigtrem^ 
Over  gestei  it  kat  the  steem^ 
Over  all  that  u  or  mat, 
ymen  it  utyd  oi  SMuie  Thoams  ; 
Bot  I  here  it  no  nuin  to  toy. 
That  of%om€  copple  torn  it  away. 
So  there  fayre  saying  here  befome. 
Is  thare  travaile  nere  forlorne  ; 

*  His  Latin  and  French  andiorities. 
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Thai  SBjrd  it  for  pride  and  nobleje, 
That  were  not  suylke  as  thei. 
And  allc  that  thai  willed  overwhere, 
Alle  that  illce  will  now  forfare. 
Thai  tayd  it  in  so  quaint  IngVa, 
That  many  wote  not  what  it  n. 
Therefore  heuyed  wele  the  more 
In  Btrange  rymc  to  tnivayle  sore ; 
And  my  wit  was  cure  chynne 
So  etrnnge  spedic  to  travayle  in ; 
And  IbrHKith  I  couth  noght 
So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroglit, 
And  men  besoght  me  many  a  tymc 
To  tume  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  scyd  if  I  in  strange  ryme  it  turn, 
To  here  it  many  on  «uld  sbome ; 
For  in  it  ere  names  fulle  eclcouthe. 
That  ere  not  used  now  in  moutlic. 
And  thererore,  for  the  commonultC, 
That  blythely  wild  Ustcn  to  me. 
On  light  lange  I  it  began, 
Vot  lufof  the  lewed  man. 


This  passage  requires  some  commentary,  as  l! 
sense  has  been  generally  mistaken,  llobert  < 
Bruntie  docs  not  mean,  us  has  been  supposed,  thafrl 
the  minstrels,  who  repeated  Thomas's  romance  0 
Sir  Triitrem,  disguised  the  meaning,  by  putting  n 
into  "  quainte  Ingtis^'  but,  on  the  contrary,  thttl 
Kendal  and  Thomas  of  £rccIdoune  did  thcmselvec^| 
use  such  "  quainte  Itiglis"  that  those  who  repeate 
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the  story  were  vnaUe  to  understand  it,  or  to  make 
it  intelligiUe  to  their  hearers.  Aboire  all,  he  com- 
plains, that,  by  writing  an  intricate  and  compli- 
cated stanza,  as  *'  tymt  cawee,  $irangere,  or  cnire- 
bee,**  it  waa  difficult  for  the  diieurs  to  recdQect  the 
poem ;  and  of  Sir  Trittrem^  in  particular,  he  avers, 
that  he  nerer  heard  a  perfect  recital,  because  of 
some  one  ^^  cappU^**  or  stanza,  a  part  was  always 
omitted.  Haice  he  argues,  at  great  length,  that  he 
himsdf,  writing  not  for  the  minstrel  or  harper,  nor 
to  acquire  personal  fiune,  bilt  soldy  to  instruct  the 
ignorant  in  the  history  of  their  country,  does  wdl 
in  chusing  a  simple  structure  of  verse,  which  they 
can  retain  correctly  on  their  m^nory,  and  a  style 
which  is  popular,  and  easily  understood.  Besides 
which,  he  hints  at  the  ridicule  he  mi^t  draw  on 
Us  poem,  should  he  introduce  the  uncouth  names 
of  his  personages  into  a  courtly  or  refined  strain 
of  verse.     They  were 

Great  names,  but  hard  in  verse  to  stand. 

While  he  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  his  choice, 
be  excuses  Thomas  of  ik'celdoune,  and  Kendale,  for 
unng  a  more  ambitious  and  ornate  kind  of  poetry. 

0 
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"  They  wrote  for  pride  (fame)  and  for  nobles, 
not  such  as  these  my  ignorant  hearers.*'  ThiiSy 
the  testimony  of  this  ancient  historian,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Thomas  of  Erceldomie,  esta- 
blishes at  once  the  high  reputation  of  his  work, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  under  Which  it 
was  written.  While  the  English  minstrels  had 
hardly  ventured  on  the  drudgery  of  translating  the 
French  romances,  or,  if  diey  did  so,  were  only  lis- 
tened to  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  our  northern 
poets  were  writing  original  gests  **  for  pride  and 
nobleye,'*  in  a  high  style  and  complicated  stanza, 
which  the  southern  harpers  marred  in  repeating, 
and  which  their  plebeian  audience  were  unable  to 
comprehend.  In  one  word,  the  early  romances 
of  England  were  written  in  French,  those  of  Scot- 
land were  written  in  English. 

If  the  editor  has  been  successful  in  his  state- 
ment, two  points  have  been  established ;  1st,  that 
the  minstrels  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  living  in  or 
near  the  British  tribes  of  Reged  and  Strathclwyd, 
became  the  natural  depositaries  of  the  treasures  of 
Celtic  tradition,  esteemed  so  precious  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  2dly,  That,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
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iiiidpr  which  the  Eiigliah  language  was 
SanDed  in  tlic  Lowlands  of  Scotknd,  and  nortii  of 
Esf^and,  it  probably  was  more  early  fitted  for  the 
me  of  the  [>oet  in  that  country,  than  in  the  more 
touthern  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom,  where  it  was 
10  long  confined  to  the  use  of  t)ie  populivcc.  W'ho- 
CTer  shall  be  tempted  to  pursue  thin  curious  >itib- 
JKL,  will  find  that  this  itystem,  if  confirmed  upon 
norc  minute  investigation,  may  account  for  many 
uoninlous  peculiarities  in  the  luHtory  of  English 
romnnce  and  minstrelsy.  In  particuhtr,  it  will 
ihew  why  the  Northumbrians  cultivated  a  species 
of  music  not  known  to  the  rest  of  England,*  and 


•  '  In  borealibui  quoquc  majorit  Britannia:  p.irtlliLiE,  trans 
Huinberum  Eborxciquc  finibiis,  Angloruiii  populi,  qui  partes 
iilu  tntiabitant,  EJmul  caiienilD  symphonutca  uluntur  liarnii>- 
nii :  liinif  lameo  soluminudu  (onorum  diSerentJis,  et  vocum 
DindiiUnda  vuieiatibus,  uon  inTeriiis,  auboiurmumntc,  altera 
tvra  (Upcnic,  ilemulcente  pariter  et  ddectsnte.  Nee  arte 
aatum,  Hii  IKU  longKVO,  el  quasi  in  nsluram  rooradiulina 
ftiD  atuvmo,  bsec  vel  ilia  sibi  gens  banc  special ital cm  conpa- 
luit.  Qui  adeo  spud  utrarnque  invaluit,  et  altas  jam  radices 
posuit,  ut  nihil  hie  umpliciter,  ulu  multiplidter,  ul  apud  pri- 
ma, vd  (allem  dupUcitcr,  ut  npud  seqitentes,  mcllitc  profciri 
tDoaucicnt :  paeris  etiutn,  quod  magis  admiiandiiin,  ct  fere 
Uuuibats  [cuiD  prJaum  a  fletitius  in  cantwoi  enimpuDt)  eso* 
iWwwodalationeiPobservBntibiis."  Gsrald-Cambhek.  Cmi^ 
^  Dacripiie,  cap.  xiii.    Tlie  aothof  adds,  that,  bccaiM  lb« 
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why  the  hnrpers  anit  minstrels  of  the  **  NorU* 
Countree"  are  universally  celebrated,  by  our  an- 
cient ballads,  as  of  unrivalled  excellence.  If  Eng- 
lish, or  a  mixture  of  Saxon,  Pictish,  and  Norman, 
became  early  the  language  of  the  Scottish  court, 
to  which  great  part  of  Northumberland  was  sub- 
jected, the  minstrels,  who  crowded  their  camps,* 
must  have  used  it  in  tlicir  songs.  Thus,  when  the 
language  began  to  gain  ground  in  England,  the 
northern  minstrels,  by  whom  it  had  already  beeo 
long  cultivated,  were  the  best  rehearsers  of  the 
poems  already  written,  and  the  most  apt  and  ready 
composers  of  new  tales  and  songs.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  tills  circiun stance,  that  almost  all  the  aa- 
cieiit  English  minstrel  ballads  f  bear  marks  of  & 
northern  origin,  and  are,  in  general,  common  to 

custom  of  flinging  ia  parts  was  peculiar  to  die  noniiem  Eng- 
lish, he  supposes  it  to  be  denvett  rrom  the  Danes  or  Scatidinn- 
vians.  But  it  is  casHy  accounted  for,  if  the  border  counties 
were  in  ThcE  the  cradle  of  English  miastretej. 

•  Vide  Alred  *  Btlh  Standardl,  ap.  it.  scrip,  pp.  341,  S4i. 

t  That  o(  John  Dori/  (Ritjoa's  Andcnl  Sungt)  is  perhi^  * 
solitary  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Marlin  Safari  ami  hU 
Men,  if  il  could  be  recovered,  alight  be  anoUicr.  Most  of 
the  balluds  of  Rotin  Hood  arc  very  modem.  The  more  an- 
cient, as  the  Lytelt  Gate,  seem  to  be  written  north  of  tl 
Hiinbcr. 
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the  borderers  of  both  kiogdoms.  By  this  qrstem 
we  may  also  aocoimt  for  the  superiority  of  the 

early  Scottish  pvpr  f|i#>  early   Fngliuh   ju^a^  ^v^ 

cepting  always  the  unrivalled  Chaucer,  And,  final- 
ly, to  this  we  may  ascribe  the  flow  of  romantic 
and  poetical  tradition,  which  has  distinguished  the 
borders  of  Scotland  almost  down  to  the  present 
day.  See  Percy's  ReUqueSf  vol.  I.  p.  118.  Com" 
phjfnt  of  Scotland,  p.  27 1.  Border  Mituirehf,  pas* 
aim. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
particular  history  of  the  romance  of  Sir  TriUran, 
which,  as  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Erccldoune,  seems 
to  have  gained  such  distinguished  cclebri^.  In 
France,  as  appears  fit>m  the  author  of  the  French 
Fragments,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Gotfried  of 
Strasburgh,  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  minstrel, 
and  told  by  each,  according  to  his  own  particular 
&ncy.^    But  an  often-told  tale  becomes  disgust- 

*  There  is  a  report,  but  highly  improbable,  that  a  metrical 
copy  of  the  French  Trutrem  was  printed  at  Paris,  without  a 
date.  Very  few  Frencli  rhiming  romances  have  oome  under 
the  press;  and  the  copies  of  all,  but  Lt  Roman  deia  Rcte^  are 
of  the  hist  degree  of  rarity.  DUtertation  prefijed  io  Ritum'i 
Hetrical  Romancti,  p.  liii. 
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ing  and  tedious ;  and,  accordingly,  the  languor  lyf 
Sir  TriUrem  became  at  length  proverbial  among 
the  diseurs  of  France  and  Normandy.*  In  the 
mean  time,  a  great  change  was  operated  on  the 
shi^  of  romantic  fiction.  The  art  of  reading  had 
become  comparatively  general  towards  the  end  €£ 
the  thirteenth  century  -,  the  monks,  also,  had  pur- 
sued the  paths  of  literature  opened  by  their  earlier 
brethren.  To  them,  chiefly,  arc  to  be  ascribed  the 
voluminous  prose  romances,  which  began,  about 
this  period,  to  supersede  the  metrical  tales  of  the 
minstrel.  These  works  generally  set  out  with  dis- 
owning and  discrediting  the  sources,  from  which, 
in  reality,  they  drew  their  sole  information.  As 
every  romance  was  supposed  to  be  a  real  history, 
the  compilers  of  those  in  prose  would  have  forfeit- 
ed aU  credit,  had  they  announced  themselves  as 
mere  copyists  of  the  minstrels.  On  the  contrary, 
they  usually  state,  that,  as  the  popular  poems  upon 

*  See  the  fabliau  of  Sir  Haiti  and  Dame  Anieusef  where  the 
following  lines  occur : 

AnieuK,  fet-il,  bfl  suer 
Tu  esel  paradii  Bcrtran 
Or  paes  tn  cbaoter  de  Tristan 
Ou  de  plus  loogue,  se  to  fez. 
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the  matter  in  question  contain  many  **  lesings,'' 
they  had  been  induced  to  translate  the  real  and 
true  history  of  such-or-such  a  knight  from  the  ori- 
ginal Latin  or  Greek,  or  from  the  ancient  British 
or  Armorican  authorities,  which  authorities  exist- 
ed only  in  their  own  assertion.* 

The  favourite  tale  of  TriUrem  was  soon  tram- 
pjviedf  and  seemingly  more  than  once.  In  the 
king's  library  is  a  large  MS.  folio,  entituled,  Le 
Romanaz  de  Tristran^  containing  the  adventures  of 
our  hero,  in  a  long  prose  narrative.     A  work  of 


*  Thus,  in  a  French  prose  romance  of  CiuirUma^He^  the  au- 
thor says*  that  he  translated  the  work  from  the  Latin,  at  the 
oomiiiand  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Haluault,  and  adds,  **  Maintes 
gens  en  ont  ouy  conter  et  chanter,  luais  n'est  ce  mensonge  non 
oe  qu'ils  en  discnt  et  chantent  cil  conteur  ne  cil  jugleor.  Nuz 
oontes  ryinez  n'en  est  vrai ;  tot  mensonge  cc  qu'iJs  disent." 
Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  4to  edit.  In  like  manner,  the  author 
of  La  vrajfc  Histoire  de  Tro^tj  thus  concludes,  **  Tay  ains 
men^  a  fin  la  vraye  histoire  de  Troye,  en  hi  manierc  qu'elle  fut 
tromree  escripie  en  la  main  de  Saint  Pierre,  en  Gregois  Ian- 
guage,  et  du  Gregois  fut  mise  en  Latin ;  eC  je  I'ay  translate 
en  Francois,  non  pas  par  rimes  ne  par  vers,  ou  il  convient,  par 
fine  force,  mliintes  mensonge;  comme  font  les  menestrels,  de 
leur  langues  pompus,  plaire  maintefois  aux  rois  et  aux  contez.*' 
In  the  museum,  there  is  a  French  version  of  Turpin,  by  a  trans 
ktor,  who  throws  the  same  opprobrious  imputation  upon  the 
romances  in  rhime.  ^  £t  pour  ces  que  estoire  rimce  sembla 
mensunge^  est  ceste  mis  en  prose.'* 
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flmiilar  labour,  and  whidi,  Toluminous  as  it  is,  has 
never  been  eonchided,  is  in  the  library  of  the  late 
J<^,  duke  of  Roxburgh*  But  the  most  noted  of 
these  prose  editions  of  Sir  Tmirem  (if,  indeed,  the 
others  be  an^t  but  various  and  enlarged  cities  of 
it,)  is  thus  described  by  Montfaucon :  ^^  Le  Roman 
de  IVisian  et  Iseult,  traduitde  Latin  en  Franfois,  par 
Lucas  Chevalier,  steur  du  chastel  de  Gast  pres  de  &• 
lisbiri,  Anghm.**  Cod.  6776.  Another  copy  of 
the  same  romance  is  mentioned,  cod.  6956 ;  and 
some  books  of  Gyron  le  Courtois  occur,  as  trans- 
lated into  French  by  *<  Hue,  seigneur  du  chateau 
de  Gat."  Cod.  6796.  These  MSS.  are  in  the  na- 
tional  libraiy  at  Paris;  but  the  book  has  been 
printed;  and  by  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copy  the 
following  remarks  have  been  suggested. 

The  Luc,  or  Hue,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Gast, 
near  Salisbury,  who  translated  the  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrtm  from  the  Latin  of  Rusticien  de  Puise, 
seems  to  be  as  fabulous  as  his  castle  of  Gast,  or 
his  Latin  origmal.  Why  should  a  Latin  history' 
of  Sir  Tristrem  have  been  written  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  ?  Or  to  whom  was  it  calculated  to 
convey  either  amusement  or  information?    The 
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pretended  author,  as  well  as  the  pretended  trans- 
lator,  must  rank  with  Robert  de  Borron,  author  of 
Lancelot  du  Lac;  with  Desrains,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  author  of  the  St 
Great;  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  with  the  sage  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli,  who  recorded  the  adventures 
cflhn  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  The  merit  of  the 
prose  TrisiaHf  by  whomsoever  written,  is  very  con- 
u^|^2le.  Every  French  antiquary  considers  it 
as  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
)q)ecimens  of  their  prose  romance.^  The  editor 
begs  permission  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  their  number.  **  he  roman  de  Tristan, 
*<  et  celui  de  Lancelot  du  LaCf  eurent  le  plus  grand 
*<  reputation  de  leur  naissance  $  leur  touche  est 
**  fort,  les  sentiments  en  sont  eleves,  les  heros  sont 

*  In  genera],  they  ascribe  to  it  an  absurd  antiquity,  because 
they  confound  it  with  the  metrical  tales  on  the  same  subject. 
*'  Le  roman  de  Tristan  Leonis,  Tun  des  plus  beaux  et  des  mieux 
fails  qui  aient  jamais  etd  pubh'^,  parut  en  1 1 90.  C'est  le  plus 
anctens  de  noe  roroans  en  prose."  La  Combb,  Dictionaire, 
preface,  p.  xxvi.  M.  de  la  Ravafllere  also  MU  into  this  mis* 
take,  misled  by  the  quotations  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  the 
kiug  of  Navarre,  which  he  took  for  granted  alluded  to  the 
prose  Tristran.  Tressan  has  followed  his  predecessors  into  the 
same  error.  Eomant  de  ChevaUrie^  torn.  i.  f.  I.  Fauchet  led 
tlie  way  in  this  blunder. 
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**  aussi  galans  qu'ils  sont  braves.  Les  heroines 
<<  soilt  charmantes :  nous  n'osons  trop  reflechir  sur 
<<  leurs  aventures ;  mais  leurs  foiblesses  sont  soute- 
'<  nues  par  un  si  grand  charactere  de  courage, 
**  d'amour,  et  de  Constance  ;  le  bon  Rusticien  a  si 
**  bien  I'art  de  leur  preter  des  excuses  recevables, 
**  qu*il  faudroit  etre  bien  severe,  pour  les  leur  re- 
<<  procher.  La  fidele  Brangien,  dans  Tristan^  est 
^^  le  plus  par&it  modele  des  amies :  on  s'attendrira 
**  pour  eUe,  en  voyant  jusqu'a  quel  point  elle  porte 
**  I'heroisme,  pour  servir  la  belle  Yseult.  Personne 
'^  ne  sera  tente  de  plaindre  le  Roi  Marc ;  et  peut- 
"  etre  meme  quelques  lecteurs  s'interesseront-ils 
<<  au  sort  du  brave  Tristan  et  de  la  charmante 
<<  Yseult,  en  lisant  Phistoire  de  leurs  amours  et  de 
**  leurs  malheurs."  Extraits  de  Romans^  tom.  1. 
£4. 

Such  being  the  merits  of  the  French  prose  work, 
it  remains  to  notice  the  particulars  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  the  metrical  romance  now  published. 
Being  changed  from  a  short  and  simple  tale  into 
the  subject  of  a  large  folio,  the  unity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  story  has  suffered  very  much.  We  of- 
ten lose  sight  both  of  Tristrem  and  Yseult,  to  as- 
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« 

sist  at  the  exploits  of  the  VarUt  de  la  cotte  mal 
taillee^  and  other  champions,  whose  deeds  have 
little  reference  to  the  main  story.  The  author, 
finding  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  invent  an  entire 
dramatis  personae,  or  willing  to  avail  himself  of 
prejudices  already  deeply  founded  in  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  has  associated  his  champion  with  the 
chivalry  of  the  Round  Table ;  so  that  the  history 
of  King  Arthur,  and  aU  his  knights,  became  a  le- 
gitimate and  necessary  accessory  to  that  of  Tris- 
trem.*  The  incidents  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Er- 
celdoune,  with  all  the  dilation  of  which  they  have 
been  found  susceptible,  occupy  only  in  the  pro-r 
portion  of  60  folios  to  about  220  of  the  prose  vo- 
lume.    The  discrepancies  betwixt  the  poem,  and 

*  lo  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  supported  by  the  Welch 
authorities.  But  oral  tradition  is  always  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
chronology,  and  to  associate  the  distinguished  personages  whose 
memory  it  preserves.  The  tale  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  that 
of  Raoul  de  Beauvais,  if  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  Mr 
Douce's  fragments,  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  are  silent 
concerning  the  supposed  connection  betweeh  Tristrem  and  Ar- 
thur. In  the  romance  of  Gawain  and  Goiogras^  however, 
Brengwain,  the  confidant  of  Ysonde,  is  mentioned  as  a  person 
well  known  to  Queen  Guenever : 

Queue  was  I  somewhile,  brighter  of  browes, 
Then  Bereli  or  Brangwayn^  thes  burdes  so  bold. 
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even  the  relative  part  of  the  prose  n 
occusionally  pointed  out  in  the  Notes.  What  is 
lost  in  simplicity  is,  however,  gained  in  art.  The 
character  of  Palamedcis,  the  unfortunate  and  des- 
pairing adorer  of  Yseult,  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  that  of  Tristrciu,  his  successful  rival;  nor  is 
there  a  truer  picture  of  the  human  mind  than  in  the 
struggles  betwixt  the  hatred  of  rivalship,  and  the 
chivahroua  dictates  of  knightly  generosity,  wliich 
alternately  away  both  the  warriors.  The  character! 
of  Dinadam,  brave  and  gallant,  but  weak  in  per- 
son, unfortunate  in  his  undertakings,  but  supi>orU 
ing  hia  mischances  with  admirable  humour,  and 
often  contriving  a  witty  and  well-managed  retort 
on  his  persecutors,  is  imagined  with  considerable 
art.  The  Iriendship  of  Tristrem  and  Lancelot, 
and  of  their  two  mistresses,  with  a  tliousand  de- 
taih  which  display  great  knowledge  of  human 
ture,  render  Tristan  interesting  in  the  present 
in  spite  of  tliosc  eternal  combats,  to  which, 
haps,  the  work  owed  its  original  popularity. 

Iliia  work  was  printed  at  Rouen  so  early  as  1481 
under  the  title  of  Le  Roman  da  noble  et  vaillant 
Chevalier  Triitan,JiU  du  noble  Rut  Meliadia  de  Le- 


1  de- 
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wmofpi  compUi  par  Luce,  eheadUr,  mgnewrde  Cha* 
teau  de  Gastf  one  volume  folio,  black  letter.  The 
book  was  rq>riiited  at  Paris,  by  Antoine  Verard, 
without  date,  in  two  volumes  folio  *,  and  a  subae* 
quent.editi<Mi  was  published  in  two  parts  by  Denys 
Janot,  Paris,  15SS,  also  in  black  letter. 

The  same  Denys  JanoC  had  already  published 
what  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  first  part 
to  the  history  of  Sir  Trittrem,  being  Le  Roman  de 
MeKadus  de  Leormoyt,  Chevalier  de  la  Table  Ronde, 
au  mmt  amtenuet,  avec  lesfaitt  d^armet,  pbisieun 
prienet  de  chevalriejaiies  par  le  bon  Roi  Artm  Pa^ 
lamedet,  etauira  ckeoaUerty  ettant  au  tenu  dudit  Roi 
MeKadta :  translate  du  Latin  dm  RuUicen  de  Ptte, 
et  remit  depmt  en  nouoeau  language^  Paris,  1532,  in 
folio.  Mack  letter.  This  romance  is  by  no  meant 
void  of  merit ;  indeed,  from  many  circumstances, 
we  may  ocmjecture  it  to  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  the  prose  Tridrem^  The  translator  pre* 
tafids  to  have  received  two  castles  from  King 
Henry  (the  first  of  the  name  seems  to  be  intima- 
ted) for  his  labours  in  compiling  the  St  Graelf  and 
other  books  of  chivalry,  from  original  and  authen- 
tic materials.    The  stories  of  the  fiither  and  son 
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have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  the 
Hiitory  of  Meliadus  is  oiUy  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  custom  of  the  romancers  to  ayail 
themselves  of  the  renown  of  any  favourite  work, 
by  hooking  upon  it  introductions  and  continuations 
without  mercy  or  end. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  is  the  His^ 
tory  of  Ysaie  le  Trisie,  a  son  whom  Ysonde  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bom  in  secret  to  her  lover.     This 
work  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Gallyot  de  Pre, 
in  1522,  and  is  entituled,  Le  Roman  du  vaiUarU 
Chtoalier  Ysaie  le  l^riste,Jils  de  Tristan  de  Leonnoys, 
Chevalier  de  la  Table  Ronde,  et  de  la  Princesse  IVe- 
ulte,  Royne  de  Cornouaille ;  avec  le$  noble  proutsses 
de  FExille  Jils  dudit  Ysaie ;  reduit  du  vial  languige 
au  languige  Franfoisj  folio,  black  letter.    This  is  a 
romance  of  faerie.     Ysaie  is  under  the  protection 
of  certain  powerful  fays,  who  have  assigned  him, 
for  his  attendant,  Tronc  le  Nain^  a  dwarf,  whose 
deformity  is  only  equaUed  by  his  wit  and  fideUty. 
This  page  of  Ysaie  le  Triste  is  subjected  to  a  law 
of  extreme,  and,  it  would  appear,  very  unjust  se- 
verity.    Whenever  his  master  was  fickle  in  his 
amours  (and  he  by  no  means  copied  the  fidelity 
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of  his  father  Tristrem,)  the  dwarf  was  unmerciful- 
ly beaten  by  the  fairies,  his  sovereigns.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  romance  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Tris^ 

In  1528,  was  published,  at  Seville,  Ubro  del  es* 
for f  ado  Don  Tristan  de  Leonysydesusgrandtshechoi 
in  artnas,  folio.  At  Venice,  in  1552  and  1555,  ap- 
peared DdU  opere  magnanime  de  i  due  Tristan^  Ca- 
valieri  inoitti  della  Tavola  Rotondoj  two  volumes, 
in  8vo. 

The  prose  romance  of  Triiirem  was  modernized 
by  Jean  Maugin  dit  L' Angevin,  and  published,  at 
Paris,  in  1554,  folio.  It  is  far  inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginal work.  Allegory  was  then  the  prevailing  taste, 
and,  though  it  seems  hard  to  wring  a  moral  mean- 
ing out  of  the  illicit  amours  of  Tristrem  and  Yseult, 
Jean  Maugin  has  done  his^best  Sir  Tristrem  is 
the  emblem  of  the  Christian  perfection  of  chivalry, 
and  his  &ir  paramour  of— heaven  knows  what  I 

The  Hitioryl  of  TriUrem  was  not,  so  fiur  as  I 
know,  translated  into  English  as  a  separate  work  $ 
but  his  adventures  make  a  part  of  the  collection^ 

^  Metnings  I  suppose,  the  &ther  and  son. 
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called  the  Morle  Arthir,  containing  great  part  a 
the  history  of  the  Round  Table,  extracted  at  lia 
zard,  and  without  much  art  or  combination,  tram 
the  variousi  French  prose  folias  on  that  favourite 
topic     This  work  was  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  or  Midcore,  in  the  nintli  year  of  therei^ 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  printed  by  Caxton.     It  1 
once  undergone  several  edition.^,  and  is 
hands  of  most  antiquaries  and  collectors.     Tha 
unaccustomed  to  the  study  of  romance,  should  t 
ware  of  trusting  to  this  work,  which  misrcprcscnta 
the  adventures,  and  traduces  the  character,  of  S 
Gawaia,  and  other  renowned  Knights  of  the  Rouni 
Table.     It  Is,  however,  a  work  of  great  intero 
and  curiously  written  in  excellent  old  English,  an 
breathing  a  high  tone  of  chivalry. 

Of  late  years,  the  Romance  of  Sir  Triiire 
been  beautitidly  abridged,  from  the  prose  folio,  bv 
the  late  Monsieur  le  Comptc  de  Tressaii,  and  forms 
the  first  article  in  his  Corp$  d'extraiii  e/e  Rinnam  d 
Chnalerie.  To  this  elegant  and  beautiful  abridgi 
mcnt  all  readers  are  referred,  who  may  still  v 
for  further  information,  and  are  too  indolent,  t 
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fitttkiions,  to  neek  it  in  the  original  romance.    It 
is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  present  publication, 

IIL  The  presxnt  edition  of  the  rtHnance 
of  5tr  Tmlrffft  is  published  from  the  Auchinleck 
M8.y  «  large  and  curious  collection  of  such  pieces, 
of  i¥faich  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  Ap- 
poidix*  to  these  observations*  The  date  of  the 
MS.  cannot  .possibly  be  eadiery  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  mudi  later,  thaPiiSW,'  at  least  eighty.yeara 
aAcirthe  romance  of  Str  Tristram  had  been  com* 
posed.  The  immediate  narrator  does  not  assume 
Ifae  person  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune^  but  only  pre* 
tends  to  tell  the  tale  upon  his  authority.  • 

I  was  at  Erceldoune, 

With  Thomas  spsk  T  thare. 
There  herd  Y  read  in  roime, 

Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare,  &c 

Thomas  teUes  in  toun 
The  aaentore  as  thai  were. 

A  late  eminent  antiquaryf  suggested,  that  Tho*  / 

man  of  Ercddoune  might  himself  assume  the  duu 
HMrter  of  a  third  person,  to  add  a  greater  appear- 

♦  No.  IV. 

t  The  late  Mr  RitsMi. 

f 
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ance  of  weight  to  his  own  authority :  it  mtut  be 
owned,  however,  thsit  this  finesse  is  not  suitable  to 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  seems  more  roa- 
ttonable  to  conclude,  that  some  minstrel,  having 
access  to  the  person  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  had 
learned,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  history  of  Sir 
Tristrern,  and,  from  his  recitation,  or  perhaps  after 
it  had  passed  through  several  hands,  the  compil 
of  the  Auchinleck  MSS.  cominitte<l  it  to  writil 
As  Tliomas  certainly  survived  1284,  betwixt  tliir^ 
and  forty  years  will,  in  the  supposed  case,  have 
elepE«d  betwixt  the  time,  when  the  minstrel  mi^t 

•bave  learned  the  romance,  and  the  date  of  its  being 
committed  to  writing ;  a  long  interval,  doubt 
and  in  which  many  cori-uptionH  roust  have  been 
troduced,  as  well  as  a  material  change  in  the  si 

'which,  in  poetry  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  a^ 
ways  HiictunteN,  in  some  degree,  with  tlie  altenu 
tions  in  language.  Accordingly,  those  who  cxa- 
mino  attentiveJy  tlie  style  of  Sir  Ttistrem,  as  now 
published,  will  not  tind  tlint  it  differs  essential^ 
frotn  that  of  Bsriiotir,  who  wrote  s  coitury  ofier 
(he  Rhymer,  although  some  traces  of  andqui^ ; 
rpiuy  mill  be  obiK-rved,  particular!; 
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rf  words  of  Frendi  derirattcm.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  dik  romance  be  really  the  productioii  of  Tho- 
mas of  ErceHnmie»  we  must  expect  to  dijitingninh 
the  pecnliarhies  poiiited  out  by  Robert  de  Bruime ; 
^t  qnaipt  Englidi,  which  waa  difficult  to  com- 
poaei  and  that  peculiarity  of  stanza,  which  no 
Biiiistrel  could  recite  without  omitting  some  part  of 
the  couplet :  For,  although  we  may  allow  for  the 
inlioduction  of  more  modem  words,  and  for  cor* 
raptioos  introduced  by  frequent  redtation,  these 
general  characteristics  of  the  original  composition 
of  Thomas  must  still  be  irisiUe,  or  the  romance 
iriiich  we  read  is  none  of  his.  Accordii^y,  the 
oonstruction  o£  the  poem,  now  giTen  to  the  pub- 
lic, bean  a  Tery  peculiar  character.  The  wofds 
are  chiefly  those  o(  the  fcurtecnth  century,  but 
the  turn  €£  jdurase  is,  either  from  antiquity  or  the 
atbttation  of  the  time  when  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten, dose,  nenrous,  and^cjogdse  even  to  obscurity.  • 
In  every  aunposition  of  the  later  age,  but  more 
especially  in  die  popular  romances,  a  tedious  dr- 
cumlocutory  style  is  perfagps  jhe  most  general  fisa- 
ture.  Circumstantial  to  a  degree  of  extreme  mi- 
nuteness^  and  difiuse  bqrond  the  limits  of  padence, 
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the  minslreU  never  touch  upon  an  incident  wiA- 


out  introducing  a  prolix  description.*  This  was 
a  naliirnl  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  ro- 
mantic fictions.  It  was  impossible  for  the  imagi- 
nation  of  the  minstrels  to  introduce  the  variety 
demandcfl  by  their  audience,  by  the  invention  of 
new  facts,  for  every  story  turned  on  the  same  feat* 
of  chivalry ;  and  the  discomfiture  of  a  gigantic 
champion,  a  lion,  or  a  dragon,  with  the  acquisition 
of  his  mistress's  love,  continued  to  be  the  ever-  * 
recurring  subject  of  romance,  from  the  days  at  I 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  till  the  metrical  tales  of  chi- 
valry altogether  lost  groinid.  The  later  minstrels, 
therefore,  prolonged  and  varied  the  description  of 
events,  which  were  no  longer  new  in  themselvea ; 
and  it  is  no  small  token  of  the  antiquity  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  present  work,  that  the  author  a 
to  rely  upon  the  simple  and  short  narration  of  in^  \ 

•  Even  Chaucer  was  iiiruLted  by  the  Tault  of  Lis  age,  and, 
with  all  hU  imrivalled  capacity  or  touchinf  the  real  poiat  of 
description,  he  does  not  always  content  himeeirwith  etoppiog 
'hen  be  has  attained  it.  It  has  been  long  since  remarirad) 
wben  he  gen  into  a  wood,  he  uKually  bewilders  both  faim- 
Iteir  and  his  reader.  But  such  a  work  as  Sir  Guy,  or  The 
5;uiri!  af  Low  Degree,  will  best  illustrate  the  difTuse  SQrlft 
'bioli  cliaracteriRct  the  later  metrical  romances. 
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ddents,  afterwards  so  hackneyed,  as  sufficient  in  y 

his  time  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
We  have  only  to  compare  this  mode  of  narration 
with  the  circuitous  and  difiuse  flourishes  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Rimeur,  to  decide  the  question  al- 
ready agitated,  which  of  these  poems  was  the  mo- 
ddof  the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  brevity  of  the  narrative, 
but  also  in  the  occasionij  obscurity  of  Ihe  con- 
stniction,  that  the  style  of  an  age,  much  older  than 
that  of  Barbour,  may  be  easily  recognized.  There 
is  an  elliptical  mode  of  narration  adopted,  which 
rather  hints  at,  than  details  the  story,  and  which, 
to  make  my  meaning  plain  by  a  modem  oompari- 
•on,  is  the  Gibbanism  of  romance.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  make  a  prose  translation  of  this  poem 
will  find,  that  it  is  possible  to  paraphrase,  but  not 
literally  to  translate  it.  In  this  peculiar  structure 
of  style  consisted,  we  may  suppose,  the  quaint  Ing^ 
Uif  ccnnplained  of  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  which 
nobles  and  gentry  alone  could  comprehend,  and 
which  had  that  annalist  adopted,  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant, whom  in  charity  he  laboured  to  instruct) 
could  not  have  comprehended  his  history. 
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To  answer  the  description  of  Robert  de  Bnitine  ' 
in  every  respect,  it  is  farther  necessary,  that  the  ro- 
mance of  6'tr  Trntrem  should  be  written  in  a  strange 
and  peculiar  stanza.      Accordingly,   a  stanza  so  j 
complicated,   and   requiring  so  many  rhimes  i 
that  of  the  foUowing  poem,  is  perhaps  no  whersf 
employed  in  a  long  narrative,  at  least  it  has  not] 
been  the  fortune  of  the  editor  to  meet  a  romance,! 
written  in  any  which  nearly  approaches  it  in  diffl 
cul^.     The  common  romance)  are  either  in  shortl 
rhiming  couplets,  or  in  verse  similar  to  that  adopt>] 
ed  in  Sir  ITiopas,  both  stanzas  of  a  simple  struo*  I 
ture.     But  in  Sir  Trlitrem  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  andJ 
7th  lines  of  each  stanza  must  rhimc  together  ;  t 
must  the  2d,  ith,  6th,  8th,  and  10th ;  and,  finailyJ 
the  9th  and  11th  must  also  correspond  in  sountL 
It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  thitfl 
be  the  rime  ctm'ei  or  strangere,  or  batton,  or  cntrt- 
lacei,  mentioned  by  Robert  de  Brunne  ;  but  every 
dabbler  in  verses  will  agree,  that  the  formation  of 
the  stanza  is  very  intricate,  and  such  as  could  on- 
ly be  undertaken  by  one  who  held  himself  master  t/ 
of  the  language,  and  who  wrote  for  persons  of  rank)  i 
capable  of  understanding  the  merits  of  the  corny 
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plimttfd  mks  to  which  he  had  subjected  himsdf. 
In  trothy  the  present  cc^y  bean  a  closer  resem* 
Utnee  to  those  which  Robert  de  Bruirne  heaxd 
sedtedf  than  could  have  been  desired  by  the  edi* 
tor.  For,  as  the  historian  says,  he  never  heard  it 
icpeated  but  what  of  some  coppU  (i.  e.  stanza)  part 
was  omitted  i  so  there  are  at  least  twe  instances 
of  breaches  in  the  following  poem,  flowing,  in  all 
pEobabili^,  from  the  same  cause.*  To  conclude, 
the  rules  which  the  poet  has  prescribed  to  himself 
are  observed  with  strict  accuracy,  and  his  rhimes, 
though  multiplied  and  complicated,  correspond 
with  rigid  exactness.f  Since,  therefore,  this  more 
modem  edition  of  Triitrem  agrees  in  diction  and 
structure  to  the  detailed  description  of  Robert  de 


*  See  Fytte  1.  st  80,  Fytte  IIL  st.  1,  each  of  which  stanas 
wsnts  two  linesy  though  there  is  do  hiatut  in  the  MS. 

t  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  a  complicated  ttmcture 
of  itana  and  rhime  contimied  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  poetiy  from  this  remote  period  downward.  The  rei^ 
der  may  see  specimens  in  King  James  Vlth's  Remclti  mni 
CauUki  of  Scoiiii  Foede.  Even  in  our  day,  the  Bard  of 
Ayrshire  has  injured  some  of  his  most  beautiful  productions 
by  osing  the  jingling  stana  of  the  Cherry  and  the  Siae,  Tbe 
additional  short  verse  thrown  in  towards  the  end  of  each  stanJBy 
which  occurs  in  Christ  Kirk  an  the  Green^  PeUet  to  the  Play^ 
Ac  sesns  borrowed  horn  the  stana  of  iSir  Triiirem. 
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Bnrnne,  we  may  safely  admit,  that,  though  I 
luignagc  may  have  been  Botlened  into  that  of  ti 
fourteenth  centurj',  the  general  texture  and  fon 
of  tlie  poem  must  closely  resemble  that  of  Thom 
of  Ercekloune. 

It  is  proper  (o  say  a  few  words  npon  the  moc 
in  which  the  editor  has  csecutetl  his  taak. 
action  of  tlie  poem  seemed  naturally  to  point  o 
the  division  into  three  Fyttes,  or  Cantos,  which  li 
now  been  adt^tcd.     To  each  is  prefixed  a  ^ 
full  argument,  referring  to  the  sUinzas  which  i 
abridges,  and  fonning,  se  it  were,  a  running  pat 
phrase  to  the  poetrj-.     Tlic  modem  tk  has  I 
substituted   uniformly   for    the    Saxon    chai 
which  eKpresscs  that  sound  ;  in  like  maiine 
2  baa  usually  been  discarded  for  the  modejii  y, 
gA ;    as  retaining  these   ancient   characters  on^ 
throws  unnecessary  embarras.smGnt  in  the  way  o 
the  modem  reader.     J',  when  used  for  the  pro 
noun  /,  is  printed  with  a  capital,  to  flistinguish  | 
from  If,  the  usual  corruption  of  ge,  the  Saxon  pn 
position.     In  one  respect  the  editor  is  still  unu 
tain  whether  lie  has  followed  his  author, 
sons,  conversant  with  ancient  MSS.,  know  the  d 
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ficnlty  of  disdnguishing  betwixt  u  and  n*  In  the 
present  case,  the  name  of  the  heroine  seems  posi- 
tivety  to  be  written  Ysonde^  and  is  accordin^y  so 
printed ;  yet,  nevertheless,  every  analogy  goes  to 
prove,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  written  and  print* 
ed  Ymnukf  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  YaUt 
of  the  Welch,  the  Yioii  of  Mr  Donee's  Fragments, 
the  l9olde  of  Oower,  the  Ysou  of  the  Fabliaux^  the 
YkuII  of  the  French  folio,  and,  finally,  the  Iwtta 
of  the  Italians.  In  the  Temple  of  Ghuj  alone,  we 
find  Yumdt*  If  the  editor  shall  be  found  in  an 
error  in  this  respect,  his  eye  has  misled  his  better 
judgment.  The  late  Mr  Ritscm,  however,  authori?* 
•ed  the  present  reading  by  precept  and  example.* 
Excepting  the  above  particulars,  and  a  very  fi?w 
errors  of  the  pen,  or  press,  it  is  hoped  this  edi» 
tion  of  Sir  Tristrem  will  be  found  suflidently  ac- 
curate. 

The  conclusion,  necessary  to  complete  the  ro- 
mance, has  been  attempted  by  the  editor,  in  the 
same  stanaa  and  diction  with  the  original.  The 
Notes  contain  illustrations  of  the  text,  from  the 

*  In  printiog  the  word  Renmild^  in  prefeience  to  Riniaild. 
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romances  and  history  of  the   middle  ages, 
particular  notices  of  the  corresponilcnct;,  oi 
crepancy,  occurring  betwixt  Thomas's  narr; 
and  subsequent  works  on  the  same  theme, 
reader  will  also  find  some  miscellaneous  observup 
tionB,  naturally  introduced  by  the  subject,  though 
not  immediately  connected  with  it.     Of  the  GI0&- 
aary  httle  need  be  said.    The  labours  of  Macplie 
son "  and  Sibbald  have  greatly  removed  the 
culties  of  such  a  compilation.     The  editor  has  a 
dom  attempted  to  trace  any  word  to  its  root,  1 
vinced  that  what  wc  suppose  a  radical,  may  be  a 
ly  A  synonymous  phrase,  in  a  cognate  dialect,  I 
referring  to  some  common  original.     The  mei 
ing  of  the  words  is  therefore  given  as  they  occ 
in  the  poem,  without  any  pretence  to  compiUqf 
dictionary,  f 

"  The  editor  of  Wintoun's  Chronicle,  executed  in  a  style  of 
unequnllcd  aocuracy  and  elegxice. 

f  The  important  nntional  task  afaDictioaaiTjorihe  Scottiilt 
Isngun^  u  in  much  better  hands,  Dr  John  Janueson  of  E£n- 
burgh  luw  been  long  toiling  id  that  difficult  and  laboriout  uo> 
dnrtaking :  M)d  surely  it  is  only  oeccisary  to  say  thiit  sucfa  a 
work  i»  iu  agitation,  to  lecure  the  patronage  of  every  antjquarjr 
and  philologist.— This  wori^  has  been  published,  and  has  fiilly 
raalind  the  expectauons  geaersUy  entertaiued  from  Dr  Jaini^ 
•on*«  laaraiu  and  iodottfy.  
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It  only  remains  to  adoundedge  the 


and  liberality  of  those  friends,  by  whose  assistance 
the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  oomidete  his  underta* 
long.  The  library  ci  the  late  John  dnke  o£  Rok« 
borgh,  containing  an  invaluable  collection  of  books 
of  diivafary,  was  open  to  the  editor  at  all  times, 
frfiile  a  short  stay  in  London  permitted  him  to 
consult  its  treasures.  The  modest  and  retired  dia* 
position  of  the  noble  proprietor  exacted  a  promise 
that  this  benefit  should  not  be  publicty  acknow* 
ledged,— a  prcmuse  no  longer  binding,  when,  alas! 
the  just  d^  of  gratitude  can  neither  be  constru- 
ed  into  flattery,  nor  give  pain  to  him  to  whose 
memory  it  is  rendered.  To  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 
the  editor  owes  the  communication  of  those  in- 
valuable Fragments,  without  wlndk  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  illustrate  the  text.  Mr  Heber, 
whose  extensive  and  well-selected  collection  is  de- 
dicated to  the  general  service  of  literature,  as  wdl 
as  to  individual  enjoyment,  has,  with  his  usual  li- 
beral!^, indulged  the  editor  with  the  use  of  the 
rare  French  prose  folios  of  Tritian  and  Mdiaduif 
without  which  he  could  not  have  sadsfiu^torily  pro- 
ceeded in  his  labours.     Of  Mr  Ellis's  kindness  it 
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Is  better  to  say  nothing  than  too  httle ;  the  res- 
(Icr  may  judge,  from  the  beaiitifijl  Abstruct  of  the 
French  Metrical  Fragments  of  the  Lay  of  Marie, 
communicated  by  that  gentleman,  a  part  (and  it  h 
but  H  small  part)  of  the  editor's  obligation.  To 
Mr  Owen,  as  already  mentioned,  the  editor  owes 
much  inturmation  respecting  the  Welch  traditions 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  TrUtrem.  To  those  friendii 
mentioned  in  former  editions,  I  have  now  to  add 
tite  name  of  Mr  Henry  Weber,  whose  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  poetry  has  been  diiiplay- 
itl  ill  ills  late  cxcolicnt  edition  of  Metrical  Roman- 
cc«.  To  his  kindness  I  ovf^  the  valuable  notices, 
besides  the  Account  of  the  German  Romances 
ihe  huhject  of  Sir  Tristrem,  for  which  I  have  at, 
ready  expressed  my  gratitude.  It  remains  to 
liun  Dr  Jolni  Leyden,  a  name  which  will  not 
M>on  fitrgotlen  in  Scottish  literature,  although 
owner  has  been  called  to  a  far  distant  field 
bour.  At  the  commeucement  of  this  work,  he 
gnxt'  bia  active  and  assiduous  assistmce  (  ai]<l  had 
be  renuuned  in  Britain  till  circumstances  enabled 
the  editor  to  resume  bis  ta^  after  a  long  disconti- 
■luutoOi  it  uTiuld  have  becu  now  offered  with  mote 
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confidence  to  the  public.  Such  as  it  is,  the  labour 
which  it  has  cost  has  been  dictated  by  no  other 
motive,  than  the  laudable,  if  ineffectual  wish,  of 
contributing  to  the  history  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. 
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CHARTER 

ORANTBD  BT 

THE  SON  AND  HEIR  OF  THOMAS  OF  ERCELDOUN 

TO 

THE  CONVENT  OF  SOLTRA. 

From  the  Chariulary  of  the  Trinity  Home  qfSoUrOf 
Advocatei^  Library^  W.  4.  14.   • 


ERSYLTON. 


Omwibos  hts  llterM  viBoris  vel  audituris  Thomas  de  Ercildoun 
filiut  et  harts  Tbooue  Rymour  de  Eldldoun  salutem  in  Domi- 
no.  KoffcriCis  me  per  fustem  et  baculum  in  pleno  judido  re- 
lignasac  ac  per  presentes  quietcin  clamasne  pro  me  et  heredi- 
bus  mats  Magistro  domus  Sanctae  Trinitatia  de  Soltre  et  fratri- 
bus  elusdflB  domus  totam  terram  meam  com  ommbus  parti- 
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nentibus  suis  quam  in  tenemento  de  Ercfldoim  hereditarie  te- 
niii  renimdaiido  de  toto  (>ro  me  et  heredlbus  mels  omnl  jure 
tt  dameo  qusB  ego  sea  antecessores  met  in  eadem  terra  alio- 
qoe  tempore  de  perpetuo  habuimus  sive  de  futuro  habere  pos- 
sumus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonio  presentibus  his  sigillum  meum 
appoeui  data  apud  ErcfldooB  die  Martii  proxiaoo  post  festum 
Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Symonis  et  Jude  Anno  Domini  Mil- 
lessimo  cc.  Nonagesimo  Nooo. 


la  addition  to  Mrhat  hn  been  vM  ooncemkig  Thflii»B*Ji  It- 
sidence  at  Earlstoun,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  stone 
in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  that  village,  bearing  this  inscrip" 
tion: 

Auld  Rymer^s  race 
Lies  in  this  place. 

According  to  tradition,  this  stone  was  transferred  from  the 
old  church,  which  stood  some  yards  distant  from  the  more 
nfodem  edifice.  In  17B9,  this  andent  inscription  was  defaced 
by  an  idle  boor,  in  a  drunken  frolic  The  present  Clergyman^ 
with  great  propriety,  compellted  htm  to  replace  it  at  his  own 
expcnce,  in  the  same  words  as  formerly.  The  new  inscrqitioo 
isy  of  course,  in  modem  chamcters;  tfaoM  which  wete  defteed 
•re  said  to  have  been  very  ancient.  The  spefling,  abo^  ii  fM>> 
bably  modemiaed.  A  right  of  sepulture  is  still  danied  there 
by  persons  named  Lbarmont;  whkh  seems  to  oonirm  tkt 
popular  tnulttion,  that  the  Rhymer  did  either  himself  bear 
that  name,  or  that  it  was  adopted  by  laaie  of  his  deaoendatfc 
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■  Ill  i    i     *i 


ENGTLNION. 

J  ««  rwag  Trynan  oal  Toites  a 
Gwmizmai  tab  Gwyar,  gwedi  bod 
Trytttm  dmr  kiymex  mUoh  o  lyz  Ar^ 
CAir  «r  Mrlonty  m  gyru  o  ArtkMr 
n  M  «i  whtyr  <  f eifiow  ei  s«2,  ac 
•i  aqp  «<  ^ftAur ;  ac  e  wrorictz 
Trf/Uam  trwynt  i  Iwtr  boh  un  yn  ol 

^  i^hftt  ^  ^^  *^A  ^  *^  ^"^  er 
Gwobmtd  y  Tauaod  Aur, 


VERSES. 

WkUh  poued  between  TryiMm,  $§m  ff  T«flto^ 
oiul  Gva/sfRol,  ion  of  Gwyai^  tfi$r  Trgekm  hai 
be§n  three  yemrt  9ui  of  the  cowrt  rf  AHkur  tmitr 
ditpUature^  and  ike  sending  rf  ArUmr  tS  of  ki$ 
varriare  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  Mm,  and  bring 
him  to  Arthur  ;  and  Tryttan  threm  tham  all  to  fU 
ground^  one  after  the  other ;  and  he  came  wolfn 
any  b^dy^  but  for  the  eake  if  Gwaigmai,  the  Geidm 
Tongued, 


GwahataU 


Gwakmau 


^iwjtttjl  vyi  too  aniaiAwl 
fti  tm  7  mor  ya  el  sanawl : 
Hy  wyt  Tilwr  aoYeidnwl  ? 


Tnadlaoui  b  tke  wave  luUmlljr 
When  the  lea  if  its  base : 
Wkoart  thoo,  warrior  lacosj 


Tryttan* 


VHvjfMyl  Tyi  too  a  thaniD : 
Cyd  boat  brwjstyl  co  gwakaa, 
Ti  ■ys  trto  mi  y  w  Trystan. 


Tryttan, 

TuMltiiOQs  be  a  wafe  and  a  tlwwier  stom 
Wkile  tbey  be  tunudtaoM  la  tbeir  cocrw, 
la  tbe  day  of  coaikt  1  an  Tryttaa. 
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GwcisMoi. 


Gwabmmi, 


Ti^Fiten  barmbyl  dWai, 
Yd  Dyi  trtn  Did  ymfiliai, 
Cjdyoialth  yt  ocz  Gwalzmai. 


Trystaoy  of  faultleM  coo?eri«tioo» 

In  the  day  of  conflict  tliat  would  not  teclnde  lilm" 

self, 
A  companion  of  thine  was  GwalzmaL 


TVyfCon. 

If  1 4  woawn  er  Gwalzmai  yn  nys, 
O  bak  waitk  cozwyz  yn  rhyz, 
Nm  fwoai  y  brawd  er  ei  fllyz. 


TryiUm. 

1  woald  perfonn,  for  the  sake  of  Gwmlzaai,  in  a 
day  of  action. 

Should  there  be  the  work  of  reddening  prcMiAly 
going  on. 

What  would  not  be  done  by  a  brother  Ibr  hli  fel- 
low ! 


Gwaiimau 

Tryttan  gynneiyaei  eglur, 
Hyzellt  baladyr  o  yth  laynr. 
Mi  y w  Gwalzmai  nai  Arthur. 


Owalzmai, 

Trystan,  of  conspicuous  talents, 

Of  aptly-shivering  shaft  from  thy  toll, 

I  am  Gwalzmai,  the  nephew  of  Arthar. 


TrtfUoKm 


Tryitaiu 


Ynogyut,  Gwalzmai  noc  ymdrln, 

O  bai  amat  tl  orthrio, 

Mi  a  woawn  waed  hyd  Mulin. 


There  formerly,  Gwalzmai,  if  engaged  ia  cooibati 
If  thou  wert  under  excess  of  toil, 
I  would  cause  blood  to  the  koeei* 


Gmi/smai. 


Gvahmai* 


Tryttan,  obooot  tl  y  pwyllwn  i 
Oal  ym  gonezai  yr  arzwm, 
Minnan  k  wnawn  goren  ag  allwn. 


Trystan,  from  thee  I  would  have  cooidcace  s 
Unless  I  should  be  reAncd  by  my  wrltly 
I  also  would  act  as  I  could. 
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Tryitun, 

Ml  ai  fovjn  er  awen, 
Ac  ■!•  fOTjmay  ar  graoeo, 
Pwj  y  milwyr  lyz  0*01  blaen  ? 


Tryttam. 

I  do  ask,  for  the  lake  of  intelligence^ 
And  I  will  oot  afk  on  the  place  of  gore. 
Who  the  warrion  that  are  before  me  ? 


Ctcalznau 

Tryitaa  gynnezvau  hynod, 
Kid  yd  yat  I'th  adnabod  t 
Tc«Ib  Arthur  sy  >n  dy  vod. 


Gwalxmaim 

Trystan,  of  remarkable  talents, 
They  be  not  to  recognise  thee : 
The  family  of  Arthnr  be  they  who  come. 


TVyttan, 

Artbw  al  ynogela?, 
Haw  owt  rad  ai  tyngeday  : 
O'b  Ueslr  minnaa  k  lazay. 


Tryttan, 

Arthur  I  will  not  avoid, 

Mine  hundred  battles  him  I  will  pledge: 

If  I  shall  be  slain,  i  too  will  slay« 


CwalzwuU, 

Tryttea  gyfaill  rhionez, 

Cya  aiyaed  yn  ngwaith  gorwez, 

Goreu  dim  y  w  tangnevex. 


Trystan,  the  friend  of  damsels. 
Before  going  to  the  period  of  na^ 
Best  of  all  is  pacification. 


Trystan. 

O  caT  wj  nghlei  ar  vy  iigblun, 

A*B  Uaw  leau  i*m  difyn, 

Ai  gwacth  vinnau  nog  undyn  ? 


TryttMH* 

If  I  shall  have  my  sword  on  my  thigh, 
And  my  right  hand  to  defend  me« 
Worse  be  1  then  than  any  persoa  ? 


Gwalzmmi, 

Tryttaa  gyaaesvau  eghir, 
Cva  cyaaaws  ilbws  llavur, 
Mm  arrtbad  yn  gfcr  Arthui 


GwalzmaU 

Tr>stan,  of  coaspicoous  talents. 
Before  the  foretaste  of  many  a  toilf 
Do  not  refuse,  as  a  friend,  Arthur. 
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Gwalzmai,  ohoDOt  ti  j  pwyllaT, 
Ac  o*m  pen  y  lUi^iiriaT  : 
Vol  ym  carer  y  carav. 


Tryiian* 

Gwalzmai,  from  thee  I  will  owe  diicretfooy 
And  from  m  head  (ucuHhrefleeHon)  I  wISimU 
As  I  shall  be  loYcd,  I  will  love. 


Gtoabmai, 

Tryitao  gynoezraii  blaengar, 
Gorwlyzid  cawod  can  dAr : 
Dyred  i  ymweled  a*lh  g&r. 


GwabrnaU 

Trystaa,  of  talents  to  be  foremost^ 

Be  drenched  by  a  shower  a  haodred  oaksi 

Come  to  an  interview  with  thy  friend* 


Trytii 

Gwalcmai  attebion  gwrthgryz, 
Gorwlyzid  cawod  can  rhyz  : 
Minnaa  av  i*r  lie  mynyz. 


Tryslatu        ^ 

Gwalzmai,  with  answers  resisting  tarinikiicef 
Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hmidred  fbrrowa  s 
I  then  wiU  go  where  thoa  mayett  < 


AcynadaetkTrystangyiaCitalZ'        And  then  came  Trytian  along  with  Gfoaismmi 
mai  at  Arthvr.  Arthur, 


Q$oalxmau 

Arthur  attebion  cymmen, 
Gorwlyzid  cawod  can  pen : 
Dlyma  Dryitan,  byz  lawen. 


GwaUmai. 

Arthur,  of  answers  dignified. 

Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hoadred 

Behold  Tr}-stan  I  be  thou  glad. 


Arthur, 

Gwalzmai  attebion  divai, 
Gorwlyzid  cawod  can  tai : 
Croesaw  wrth  Dryitan  vy 


Arthur, 

Gwalzmai,  of  answers  without  faolt. 

Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hundred  hoiMi : 

Welcome  to  Trystaui  my  nephew  ! 


TrjrtUn  wyn  b«iide?lg  Ua, 
Ckr  dj  feoedyl,  cred  k  m^ 
k  B^MMi  jn  bentdila* 
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Trystaoy  fair  leader  of  a  kott, 

LoYe  thy  nation,  rely  on  wliat  hai  been» 

And  be  I  also  the  head  of  the  tribe. 


CUl 


Tryftaa  benderig  cadao, 
Cjwumtr  gyttal  aV  gora% 
Ae  jn  gy  wir  gad  ▼innao* 


Tryttan,  the  leader  of  battlet, 
Tklc6  thou  equal  with  the  best, 
And  in  right  let  me  abo  l>e. 


TryHan  bendetig  mawr  call,  Tryitaa,  the  leader  great  and  wiie, 

CAr  dy  genedyi  ni'th  iwg  gwall :       Lote  thy  nation,  harm  will  not  taka  hold  of  thee  s 

21  Id  oera  rwog  cir  a*ar  llall.  Work  no  coolneis  between  one  fHend  and  anether. 


Tryttan, 

Afthv,  ohonot  y  pwylla?, 
Ac  i*th  ben  y  cyvarzaY  i 
Ac  k  Tynyi  mi  ai  gwnav. 


Tryfton* 

Arthur,  from  thee  I  will  be  permaded. 

And  to  thy  head(i.e.digiii<y)  I  makeaialntttloDi 

And  what  thou  commandest  I  win  execute. 


L 
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No.  Ill, 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THE 

LAI  DEE  CHEVREFOIL, 

BY 

MADEMOISELLE  MARIE. 


I  AM  much  pleased  with  the  Lay  which  is  called  ChevrefoiL 
Let  me  relate  to  you  truly  on  what  occasion  it  was  made,  and 
by  whom.  Many  persons  have  narrated  the  story  to  me ;  and 
I  have  also  found  it  in  writing,  in  the  work  which  treats  of 
Tristran,  and  of  the  Queen  ;  and  of  their  love,  which  was  so 
constant,  from  which  they  suffered  a  thousand  sorrows ;  and 
then  both  expired  on  the  same  day.* 

King  Markes  had  been  much  ofiended  with  his  nephew 
Tristran ;  and  had  banished  him  on  account  of  his  attachment 

*  Marie,  who  drew  all  her  materials  from  Bretagne,  probably 
refers  to  some  Armorican  editioo  of  the  history  of  these  ill-fated 
lovers. 
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to  the  queen.  The  knight  retired  into  his  own  country,  into 
South-Wales,  where  he  was  bom ;  spent  there  a  whole  yeai  of 
affliction ;  and,  being  still  forbidden  to  return,  became  careless 
of  life.  Do  not  wonder  at  this ;  for  a  true  lover,  when  his 
wbhes  are  crossed  by  insuperable  obstacles,  can  set  no  bounds 
to  his  grief.  Tristran  therefore,  thus  driven  to  despair,  left 
his  home ;  passed  into  Cornwall,  the  abode  of  the  queen ;  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  from 
whence  he  issued  only  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  at  which  time 
he  took  up  his  lodging  among  the  peasants  and  the  poorest  of 
iDankind.  Afler  frequent  questions  to  these  his  hosts,  con- 
cerning the  pubh'c  news  of  the  court,  he  at  length  learned  that 
the  king  had  convoked  his  barons,  and  summoned  them  to  at- 
tend hiro,  at  Pentecoste,  at  the  castle  of  Tintagel.  Tristran 
was  rejoiced  at  this  news ;  because  it  was  impossible  that  the 
queen  could  arrive  at  tlie  meeting  without  giving  him  an  op|)or- 
tunity  of  getting  a  sight  of  her  during  the  journey.  On  the 
appointed  day,  therefore,  be  took  liis  station  in  that  part  of 
the  wood  through  which  the  road  passed,  cut  down  a  branch 
of  codre  (haseij)  smoothed  it,  wrote  his  name  on  it  with  the 
point  of  his  knife,  together  with  other  characters,  which  the 
queen  would  well  know  how  to  decyplier.  He  perceives  her 
approaching ;  he  sees  her  examine  with  attention  every  object 
on  her  road.  In  former  times  they  had  recognised  each  other 
by  means  of  a  similar  de\'ice;*  and  he  trusts,  that,  should  slie 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  stick,  she  will  suspect  it  to  belong  to  hef 
bver.  This  was  the  puqwrt  of  the  diaracters  traced  on  it : 
**  That  he  liad  long  been  waiting  at  a  distance,  in  hopes  of  bc- 
"  ing  fiivoured  with  some  expedient  which  might  procure  him 
*  a  meeting,  without  which  he  could  no  longer  exist.    It  was 

*  Tkb  teems  to  allude  to  their  secret  commauicatioo  by  mcaM 
•r  ckips  of  wood  ihrowB  iato  a  river. 
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"  with  those  two  ns  with  tlie  ehcvrefoil  and  the  codrt.  When 
"  the  hoae^uckle  hoa  caught  hold  of  the  eoilre,  and  endrdcd 
"  It  by  its  embraces,  the  two  will  live  together  nnd  flouriih ; 
"  but  if  any  one  resolve  to  sever  them,  the  cadre  ^uddenljF 
"  ilies,  and  the  honey-suckle  with  it.  Sweet  friend,  so  i(  «,-| 
"  with  us ;  I  csnnot  live  without  you,  nor  you  withont  rae."  ^B 


flighted 

llosuMfl 

heq^^H 


The  queen,  slowly  riding  on,  perceives  the  stick,  and  reoo|p'  ■ 
nlse»  the  well-known  cliBracters.  She  orden  die  knights  who 
acvouipnny  her  to  stop.  She  is  liroi;  she  will  get  off  her 
hone  for  a  short  time,  and  take  come  re|xi3e.  She  calla  to 
her  only  her  maid,  her  faithful  Breuguein  -,  quita  the  rood ) 
plunges  into  tlie  lliickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and  Gods  him 
whom  she  loved  more  than  all  the  world.  Both  arc  delighted 
beyond  measure  at  this  meeting,  which  give^.them  full  Iw 
to  concert  their  future  projecti.  She  telU  him,  that  he  n 
now  be  easily  reconciled  to  bia  uncle :  That  tlie  king  has  oAmCm^ 
regretted  his  absence,  and  attributes  to  the  malicious  accuss> 
tiona  of  tlicir  commtHi  enemies  the  severe  measure  of  his  b^ 
nishment.  Afler  a  long  convcnation,  the  queen  tears  her- 
self frota  him ;  and  they  separate  with  mutual  grief.  Tristran 
mumed  to  South-Walec,  from  whence  he  was  soon  recalled 
by  bis  uncle;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  repeated  to  hini- 
(elf,  over  and  over  again,  every  word  of  liis  mistress's  late  coi^ 
versalton ;  and,  while  full  of  the  Joy  be  felt  at  having  seen  her, 
he  composed  (being  a  perfect  master  of  tlic  harp)  a  new  lay, 
describing  Ills  stratagem,  its  success,  his  delight,  and  the  very 
words  uttered  by  the  queen.  I  will  tell  j-ou  the  name  of  thr 
lay:  It  is  called  Goat-kaf  in  Enghsh,  and  Chnre-foil  in 
French.    1  have  now  told  j-ou  the  whole  truth. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  AUCHINLECK  MS. 

Advocated  Library  ( W.  4.  !•) 

AND 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 


Xhis  valiable  record  of  ancient  poetry  forms  a  tbids  quarto 
fohonet  containing  333*  leaves,  and  49  different  pieces  of  poet* 
tf%  some  mere  fragments,  and  others,  works  of  great  length. 
The  beginning  of  each  poem  has  originally  been  adorned  with 
Uk  ikmiination ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  first  leaf  has,  in  m^ 
ngr  cusfij  been  torn  out,  and,  in  others,  cut  and  mutilated.  The 
MS.  m  written  on  parchment,  in  a  distinct  and  beautiful  hand^ 
wUcli  the  most  able  antiquaries  are  inclined  to  refer  to  the 
cariier  part  of  the  isth  centur>'*    The  pages  are  divided  into 
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two  cotuninfi,  unless  where  the  verses,  being  Alcxnndrine,  4 
cu|iy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  quarto.  In  two  or  three  ii 
stances  there  occurs  a  variation  of  the  hand-writing ;  but  as 
the  poems  regularly  fotluw  each  other,  there  is  iio  reason  to 
Iwlieve  that  such  alterations  indicate  an  earlier  or  lati^  dUe 
than  uiay  be  reasoiuibly  ascribed  to  tiie  rest  of  the  work ;  td- 
though  the  Satire  ugaiti!:!  Simonie,  No.  43,  seems  rather  in  an 
older  liand  than  the  others,  and  may  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  MS.  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in 
llAi,  by  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  oLord  ofSenioo, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  and  father  to  tite  late  James 
Boswell,  Esq.  the  biograplier  of  Dr  Johnson.  Of  its  farmer 
history  nothing  is  known. 

Many  circiiuistances  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  tlic  MS.  has 
been  written  in  an  Anglo-Nonnan  convent. — That  it  hai  been 
compiled  in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Every  poem, 
wiiich  has  a  particular  local  reference,  concerns  Soulh  Britiun 
alone.  Such  arc  the  satirical  verses.  No.  31  in  tlic  fotlowiog 
catulogue ;  the  Liber  Begum  Angliir,  No.  40 ;  the  Satire 
against  Sinionle,  No,  43.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  word  is 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  relating  particularly  to  Scotliah 


No.  1.  37re  Legend  of  Pope  Gregory. — Six  leaves.  Imper- 
fect both  at  beginning  and  end.  Tliis  article  is  on  the  top  of 
the  page  marked  as  No  6 ;  frou  whicli  we  fiod  that  five  pre- 
ceding poems  have  been  losL  St  Gregory's  story  is  more 
horrible  than  lliiit  of  (Edipus.  He  is  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
cestuous cannection  betwixt  a  brother  and  a  sister ;  and  it  ifr 
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terwards  unwittingly  married  to  his  own  mother.    The  fra*;- 
■lent  begins. 

The  erl  hira  grmunted  his  will  Y  w'lS, 
That  the  knight  hira  had  >told» 
The  haroonis  that  were  of  miche  priii. 
BiforD  him  theri  weren  yeald. 
All  the  lond  that  ever  was  bis, 
Biforo  hem  alle  joofc  and  old, 
He  made  hissoster  chef  and  priis. 
That  many  seying  for  him  had  sold. 

No.  2.  The  King  of  Tari^^-Seven  leaves,  including  two 
which  have  been  misplaced  by  the  binder,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  legend.  Imperfect,  wanting 
the  end* 


Herkeneth  to  me,  both  eld  and  yioge, 
For  Marie*s  love,  that  swete  thing, 

All  how  a  wer  began, 
Betwenea  trew  cristen  king. 
And  an  hethen  heye  lerdiag. 

Of  damet  the  Soudaio. 


This  romance  is  published  by  Mr  Ritson* 


No.  3.  The  Hiitory  of  Adam  and  hit  Dftcendanti-^foXlomfi 
the  misplaced  leaves  of  the  King  of  Tars,  and  concludes  upon 
the  page  where  No.  4  begins.  The  beginning  is  wanting.  It 
it  a  work,  according  to  the  poet,  of  high  antiqm'ty  and  autho- 
rity, being  written  by  Seth. 

Tho  Soth  had  written  Adame^s  lllf. 
And  hfe\  that  was  Adaaw*i  wif, 
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iBtliilkeiel¥estcde» 
Utr  Aiim  was  won  to  Hde  kit  bede* 

Nfiui  -Qik  the  MSb  in  Adam's  oretory,  where  it  remamed  till 
.n^  :uiM  ok^iSokmoOf  who disooveredf  but  could  not  decypher 
c»  ^iiikMit  aupermitan]  assistaiioe.    It  ends,  * 

Jen  that  was  nomcn  with  wroof « 
And  tkolfd  mani  paioei  strong. 
Among  the  Jewet  that  were  feUcy 
To  bring  Adam  out  of  belle ; 
Gif  OSS  grace  for  to  winne 
The  joie  that  Adam  now  b  in. 

S<k  4i  The  Legend  qfSeynt  Margretey^^dm  lemres  and  a 
half.  Perfect,  saving  a  few  linea  cut  out  with  the  iUumina- 
tion.  It  is  a  more  modem  version  of  the  legend  published  by 
llickes,  in  the  Thesaurus  Linguarum  SepUntnonaUMm^  and 
bcigins, 

Al  that  hen  in  deadly  linne^ 
And  theoke  with  merci  to  mete, 
Leve  to  Crist  that  gave  yon  wit 
Yoar  sinnes  for  to  bete» 
Listen  and  ye  schul  here  telle. 
With  wordci  foir  and  swete, 
The  vie  of  on  maiden 
Men  clepeth  Seyn  Margrete* 


Na  5»  Legend  ofSeynt  Kaierine. — Three  and  a  half  leaies ; 
wants  the  end,  and  some  leaves,  where  the  illuininatioo 
been  cut  out. 


He  that  aiade  heaven  aad  crthe, 
And  s«  aai  auiae  for  to  ihiae. 
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Bring  ODi  into  his  rldte. 
And  icbdd  ooi  fram  hellt  pine  I 
Herken,  and  Y  yon  wil  teHe 
The  liif  of  an  holy  virgine. 
That  tndi  trewed  in  Jem  Criit ; 
HIr  DanM  wai  hotM  Katerio. 


No.  7«  The  Legend  or  Romance  of  Oaain  3fi/ei,— -occupies 
Reven  leaves.  The  beginning  is  wanting.  It  contains  the  ad* 
ventures  of  Sir  Owain,  a  Northumbrian  knight,  in  St  Patrick's 
purgatory  in  Ireland,  where  he  saw  hell»  purgatory,  and  the 
celestial  regions.    The  last  Yerses  are. 

When  he  deyed  he  went,  I  wb, 
Into  the  heighe  jole  of  Paradis, 

Thurcb  help  of  Gode*i  grace. 
Now  God,  for  Seynt  Owaiois  lore, 
Grannt  out  bet  en  blis  above. 

Before  his  iwete  fine. 


No.  a  TK€  Detputi$(mn  hetuen  the  Bodi  rnnd  the  Souk^r^ 
Three  leaves ;  wants  the  concluding  stanzas.  This  is  a  dispute 
betwixt  the  body  and  soul  of  a  dead  warrior,  who  continue  to 
upbraid  each  other  with  their  sinful  life,  until  they  arc  both 
carried  to  the  infernal  regions: 

As  Y  lay  io  a  winter*i  night. 
In  a  dronpcolng  bifor  the  day, 
Meihonght  1  law  a  telli  sight : 
A  bodi  opon  a  here  lay. 
He  had  ben  a  modi  knight. 
And  littel  served  God  to  pay ; 
ForloTB  ho  had  kb  Uvct  light. 
The  gott  Hoved  o«t,  and  wmM  oway. 
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■ 

Na  9.  The  Detcent  of  our  Saviour  into  Hell, — to  redeem 
the  soids  of  the  prophets,  supposed  to  have  been  confined 
there  from  the  Fall  to  the  Crucifixion.  As  this  legend  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  dialogue,  it  is  probably  an  edition  of  the  fi^ 
vourite  mystery,  called  the  Harrowing  €f  HelL  It  wants  be- 
ginning and  end;  and  occupies  one  entire  leaf,  and  a  firag- 
ment  of  another. 

DOMlirUS  AIT, 

Hard  gates  have  Y  gan, 
And  suiTerd  pioet  mani  on 
Thritti  winter  and  tbrid  half  yere 
Have  Y  wonde  in  londe  here,  &c. 

In  Bibh'otheque  Harl.  325S,  is  a  poem  on  the  harrowing  of  hell, 
banning, 


Alle  hcrkoeth  to  me  now, 
A  strip  woll  Y  tellca  ou, 
Of  Jem  ant  of  Sathan. 


No.  10.  il  Miracle  (f  the  Virgin^ — Wants  the  beginning. 
One  leaf. 

Fram  heven  into  the  clerke*s  boor. 
Right  doun  bifom  bis  beddet  fet. 
The  angel  alight  with  great  honour. 
And  wel  fair  he  gan  him  gret. 

No.  It,  A  Moralization  upon  certain  Latin  texts.— Nine 
leaves ;  wants  the  end.  It  is  written  in  a  different  and  larger 
hand  than  the  preceding  and  following  articles. 

lierkneth  alle  to  ny  ipeche. 
And  belle  of  soale  may  oo  techc. 
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No.  li.  ilaitf  ami  Jmelkm^^A  betntifiil  romance  of  chi- 
valry ;  of  which,  see  an  account  in  the  Notes.  The  beginning 
and  end  are  torn  out.    It  occupies  thirteen  folios,  and  b^nsy 

The  ricke  dook  bis  Cettgu  hoM, 
If  Itk  erii  and  wMi  banMiab  bold, 

Af  ye  may  Ibtcn  mud  lithe* 
FaortCB-nif  ht,  ai  m^  was  told. 
With  erlt,  and  with  barounii  bold. 

To  glad  tho  bemct  blithe. 


Nais.  Lcfaid^litrteilfaMfeMiw^Four leaves;  wants 
the  beginning.    The  autbor  oonchides, 

Ich  beieche  yon  alle  than  that  han  y-berd. 

Of  the  Maudelaio  hoa  it  ferd. 

That  ye  bcicchf  al  Ut  hioiy 

That  this  ttori  ia  iBflbte  ^i■^ 

Out  of  Latio  hath  y'-wrooght. 

For  aUe  men  latin  no  coooe  nought  ftc. 


Na  14.  Tke  Legend  qfJoachim^  our  Leuedie^s  Moder^-^oux 
leaves.  Incompltle,  not  fnm  mutilation,  as  usual,  but  because 
the  author  or  tnuucriber  had  tired  of  his  tasL 


AD  that  the  prophetes  ihewcd  whllome 

la  her  prophecie, 

Al  it  wa»  of  oar  Lord, 

And  of  hb  moder  Marie  i 

Both  Moytet  and  Abrahaa, 

JooM  and  Helye, 

DavM  and  Daniel, 

And  the  holy  Genaala. 

h 
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Na  15.  On  the  Seven  deadly  iSijWi>-*Coiiifileliei  Two  leafei^ 


Jeio,  that  for  us  wold  die 
And  was  boren  of  Maiden  Maiye, 
Forgife  at,  Lonetd,  our  raifldede^ 
And  help  of  at  onre  motte  niBde ! 

No.  16.  The  Fater^noeter^  undo  on  EngUick^-'^oe  leaf; 
wants  the  end. 

Alle  thaterer  gone  and  riden, 
Tliai  wUlei  Gode^i  merci  abiden  { 
Ltwede  men,  tluU  ne  bes  ne  derkei, 
Tho  that  leven  on  Gode*!  weraefy 
Listen  and  ye  schollen  here,  i  wis. 
What  yoor  pater*no8ter  is. 


No.  17.  The  Astua^tum  qfthe  Virgin^^Fm  ktves;  wantf 
the  beginning ;  oondudes  thus : 


Now  habbe  ye  herd  the  Achesonn 
Of  the  swete  assampeion 

Of  oar  Leoedi  hende. 
Jem,  that  is  here  swete  sone. 
Give  OS  grece  for  to  wene. 

Id  joie  that  never  schal  ende ! 


Na  18.  SirDegari. — Six  leaves;  wants  the  end,  andabo 
some  leaves  near  the  banning.  This  beautifid  romance  is 
analyzed  by  Warton,  in  the  History  qfPoetry^  voL  1.  p.  180l 


Ferli  fele  wolde  foode 
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And,  lechai  aTeatm  by  ni^ht  and  dai, 
Uote  she  nif  ht  here  •treofftbe,  aiai 
So  drde  a  kni^bt.  Sire  Degairee. 
Icb  wille  you  telle  wat  man  wai  he. 


No.  19.  The  Seven  Wise  Af osiers.— Fourteen  leaves;  wants 
tbe  beginning  and  end.    This  celebrated  romance,  or  rather 
tissue  of  stories,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Calilah  u  Dan^ 
nak  of  the  Orientals.    See  Tyrrwhitt's  notes  on  Chaucer's  Car^^ 
tertury  Tales.    The  first  paragraph  b^ins, 

Diocletian,  the  malstrr*!  berde, 
He  itrok  hb  berd,  and  thoke  hit  yerde. 
And  on  bem  made  milde  cbere. 
And  ipak  that  hi  all  might  Ibere. 

No.  20.  Fhrice  and  BUncheflour,-^lf\yt  leaves ;  beginning 
torn  out.  Tressan  has  analyied  this  beautiful  tale  in  his 
Corps  ttExiraiis  des  Ronnanu    It  concludes, 

Non  is  thii  tale  browt  to  th*  ende. 
Of  Florice  and  of  hb  lemin  a  bende, 
How  after  bale  bem  com  iMite, 
So  wU  oar  Loacrde,  that  m  mote. 
Amen  tiggct  al  so. 
And  Icb  icbal  belpe  you  thorto. 

No.  SI.  A  Satirical  Pom,— apparently  referring  to  the  n%n 
cf  Edwaid  U.  Perfect  in  one  Icafl  Tbe  introductioo  is  in  al* 
tsnate  French  and  English,  and  begins  thus : 

Lm  fmU  ftre  ti  iefere^  camfaU  U  tfp  ttmiMmt ; 

It  Bis  Boather  wd  ne  febe*  tbaicfoie  Bagdood  b  shcntt 
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Na$tre  prine9  He  EngUitn,  ptir  U  emuail  is  $0  g9iUf 

At  Weitmioitre  alter  the  ieirey  made  a  gret  parkment*  &o. 

At  this  parliament  Seven  Wise  Men  deliver  their  opinions 
caiuei  of  the  national  distresB,  in  the  following  jingling 


The  Ante  leide,  I  undentonde. 
Ne  may  do  king  wel  ben  Id  londe 
Under  God  Almlhte* 
Bot  he  kvmie  himself  rede 
Ha  he  ichal  in  londe  lede 
Oar  manwid  rih^ 

For  miht  b  riht, 

LIht  is  niht. 

And  flht  b  fliht. 
For  miht  b  riht,  the  fond  b  laweles  1 
For  night  b  liht,  the  lond  b  lore-les  1 
For  fiht  b  fliht,  the  lond  b  name-less. 

No.  SS.  A  List  of  Names  of  Norman  fiarofis,— oocopjing 
three  pages,  beginning  with  Aumarle,  Bertram,  Brehuse,  Bar- 
dolf,  &C,  Some  are  fiuniliar  in  history,  as  Percy,  Audely, 
Warayne,  and  the  like;  others  seem  romantic  epithets,  as 
Oylle-de-buffe,  Front^de4Nifie,  Loqgespee,  &&  There  is  no 
hint  of  the  purpose  of  this  list,  wbicfa  is  perfect 

Na  S3.  Gy  of  Warwike^ — twenty-nine  folios ;  wants  the  be- 
gimiing*  and  a  leaf  in  the  middle.  It  condudea  with  his  shgr- 
ing  a  dragon  in  Northumberiandy  previous  to  his  amniagB 
with  Felice. 


To  Warwike  he  b  y-wcnt. 

With  that  hMKd  ha  made  the  Unge  prcsoH. 
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The  king  was  blithe  and  of  glad  cllere, 
For  that  he  teye  Oy  Imle  ind  fere, 
At  Warwike  thai  iMBge  the  beaed  anon : 
BlanI  men  woodred  ther  apon. 


No.  S4.  Qmtmuation  ofG^s  .Bti ^ory,— in  a  diflerent  stana, 
oontaining  his  marriage,  his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  his 
dud  with  Colbfond  the  Damsh  champion,  and  his  death. 
Complete^  twenty  folios. 

God  graat  hem  henen  bib  to  mede. 
That  herken  to  ml  romaance  rede, 

AlofagentllkBicbt. 
The  belt  bodi  be  wai  at  ncde. 
That  cfer  might  beitridea  itede. 

And  freest  fonnd  In  ight» 

No.  25.  Remhrun*s  O^t  Saiu  of  Warmike^^Tbin  may  also 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  popular  n>- 
nanoe.    It  occupies  nine  folios^  and  wants  the  end. 

JcM  that  ert  of  migbte  most. 
Father,  and  Sone,  and  Holy  Goit, 

leb  bidde  ye  abofo. 
Ai  tboo  eit  Lard  of  ov  givlni» 
And  madett  heaene  and  alle  thing, 
Se,  and  Mmie,  and  mone. 

Ma  «.  iSEr  Bern  cf  Hnmfeiiii,.— Twcn^-five  fdlioi,  oom- 


Lordingei  bearkneth  to  ml  tale, 
D  merrier  than  the  nightli«ale, 
Tbatlichelflngei 
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Of  a  kDight  I  wil  yow  nHiiie« 
Beres  a^hight  of  Hamtoane, 
WithouteD  Ifsiog. 

Having  used  this  stanza  for  about  three  leaves,  the  author 
exchanges  it  for  rhiming  couplets. 

Saber,  Bevli  to  bit  bouse  badde» 
Mecbe  of  thafrladye  him  dradde,  &e» 

No.  27.  OfArthour  and  of  Merlin. — This  long  and  cnrions 
ronumce  may  be»  perhaps,  the  Gret  Gest  of  Arthour^  ascri- 
bed, by  Wintoun,  to  Hutcheon  of  the  Awie  Royale.  It  oon* 
tains  all  the  earlier  history  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  chivaliy 
of  the  Round  Table,  but  is  left  unconduded  by  the  author, 
or  transcriber.  The  MS.  ia  complete  in  fifty-aiz  fijlios^  be- 
ginning, 

Jem  Chriit,  heveD  klqg, 

Al  om  ipant  gode  eodiog. 

And  Seinte  Marie,  that  swdte  tU^fi, 

To  be  at  oar  beginning. 

After  Art  hour  and  Merlin^  occurs  the  beginning  of  a  romance^ 
in  half  a  column,  but  totally  defaced. 

No.  28.  How  a  Merchant  did  his  Wife  betray. — ^Thig  tale  is 
published  by  Mr  Ritson  in  his  Ancient  Pieces  afPopnUr  Po- 
etry.  In  our  MS.  it  wants  the  beginning,  occupies  two  ftlioi^ 
and  concludes, 

Yoough  Uial  hadde  of  warldes  wele, 
Togeder  thai  levied  yeres  Ide, 
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Tkai  fefd  nirl,  and  to  mot  we, 
Ameoy  Amen,  par  charil^. 

It  18  the  flame  stoiy  with  the  Groats  iroriA  of  Wit^  and  with 
the  Fabliau^  entitled.  La  Bourte  plane  du  tens. 


No.S9.  How  our  Lemedi  Saute  (pialter)  wa$  ferst  founde, 
—A  miracle  of  the  WiTgak^  oompfete  in  about  one  leaf  and  a 
hal£ 


Leuedi  iif  ete  and  aiUde, 
For  lo?e  of  thine  chUde, 

JcM  All  of  night, 
lie,  that  am  to  wilde, 
From  icliame  thou  me  tchylde, 

Bi  day  and  bi  night. 


No.  SO.  Lai  U  fVatiM^— This  lay  pfofenes  to  be  of  Aimo- 
rican  origin.  The  introductoiy  verset  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Orpheo,  printed  ^by  Mr  Rit- 
Bon  in  his  collection  of  metrical  romancrs. 

We  redeth  oft,  and  indeth  y^write, 
And  thii  clerkes  wele  it  wite, 
Layes  that  ben  hi  harpiqg, 
Boi  y*foande  of  ferll  thing. 

Twolei¥et;  wants  the  conclusion. 


No.  SI.  Roland  and  Ferragui.'^Tlm  account  of  the  duel 

betwixt  these  two  celebrated  champions,  the  Orlando  and  Fer- 

iiuofBoiardo  and  Ariosto,  is  versified  from  a  chapter  in  the 

Ft€udo'Turpin i  oo  five  leaves^  complete.   From  the  condit- 
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ding  stanza,  it  would  seem  tfatfc  the  foNowug  romaooe  of 
Otuel  was  by  the  same  author : 

And  al  the  folk  of  the  Wod 
For  hoaoer  of  Roolbod, 

Thanked  God  old  and  yoong. 
And  gede  a  processioun, 
With  croice  and  golnfeynoan. 

And  iahf€  aiiri  90Dg/» 
Both  widowe  and  w  iif  in  place 
Thuk  thonked  Godes  grace. 

Al  tbo  that  speke  with  tong ; 
To  iltnd  alM  gem, 
That  was  a  Sarasin  itenn 

Fol  sooethls  word  eproag. 

No.  39.  Otuelf  a  Knight.^TlaB  is  the  history  of  a  SMlcen 
champion,  who  is  converted  to  Christianity,  and  becoaies  a 
follower  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  a  very  spirited  loaiaDoe^  oc- 
cupies e^bt  foliosy  and  wants  the  end. 

Herkneth  both  yinge  and  old, 
That  wcUco  herea  of  battaillct  bold. 
And  ye  wolle  a  while  dadle. 
Of  bold  battaiUet  I  wolle  yoa  telle. 

Na  33.  Two  leaves,  containing  a  firagment  of  the  gnat 
Hoffiancc  of  Alexander.    It  concludes, 


Thus  it  fertb  in  the  midlerd, 
Aaioog  the  lewed  and  lerd. 
When  that  beaed  is  >-falle, 
Acombred  beth  tlie  membres  alle. 
Thus  «ndeth  Alisannder  the  fcii^, 
Gode  oas  gnat  his  Miiieiqg. 
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No.  8C  The  TkrotiU  Cock  tmi  Nightmgder^A  fragment, 
on  half  a  page.    Thgy  depute  upon  the  fiMnale  chamoter. 


With  blosme  and  with  briddct  roan. 
The  notei  of  the  basel  tpringeth. 
The  dewi  derfcen  in  the  dniep 
The  Mlei  of  the  alghtiignl^ 
Thb  foolet  mirrl  lengeth* 


fiaginenj  is  printed  in  Leyden's  Introduction  to  the 
Complayni  of  Scotland^  p.  159.  It  seems  to  be  a  translation 
of  a  hiy  in  the  Oiglby  MEL,  hfgjnnii^  '  Ly  oommence  le  cnm- 
tent  par  entre  le  Idavis  et  Rossigmle.' 


,M 


Na  S5.  One  colum,  containing  a  B^Ug^oiu  Frogment, 
which  condudes, 

Jem  Crist  om  abofe, 

Thoa  grtant  out  for  thi  moder  lofe, 

Atoornvesendc^ 
Whas  we  has  rightcs  of  the  picsCe, 
And  the  deth  be  at  ear  hicst. 

The  seale  mot  to  heaea  weodeb 


Na  36.  Dmoid  the  JTiiig^— A  poedcal  paraphrase  of  texts 
from  the  Ptaims,  qoupplefe  in  •  p%e  and  a 


Jf ifsrcrt  ad  Deus^  Ac. 

liord  God,  to  thee  we  calle, 

That  thoa  have  sserci  oa  m  afle,  ftc. 

No.  87.  ne  Rommnee  sf  TtiUrwm^  published  in  this  fO« 
lanie»  oocupiea  twen^  leawciy  and  wanli  the  ooodniion. 
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NaSS.  iriii^Of/<Mi,--Thi8iBthe8toiyofOfpbeii8aiidEii- 
lydice  oonveited  into  a  lomanoe  of  Faeiy.  .Mr  Ritsoo  hM 
published  this  romance  in  his  collection,  but  from  a  copy 
widely  different^  and,  in  some  respects,  Infmir  to  thk  of 
which  we  are  treating.  Large  extracts  from  the  latter  mif 
be  found  in  the  Mirutrcby  qf  the  Scattith  Border^  sd  edki 
▼ol.  n.  p.  I38y  et  tequen.  It  is  nearly  complete  in  fife  leam^ 
and  begins, 

Orfeo  was  a  king 
In  loglonde,  an  beigbe  lordinge, 
Stalworth  nun  and  hardi  bo, 
Large  and  corteyB  he  was  abof 
His  fiuler  wai  comen  of  King  Plnto^ 
And  his  moder  of  King  Jono, 
That  som  time  were  as  godes  yhold. 
For  aneatottii  that  thai  dede  and  tolde. 

It  11  avowed,  in  the  conclusion,  to  be  a  lay  of  Bretagne : 

Harpours  In  Bretaine  after  thaa 
Herd  bow  this  mervalle  bigan. 
And  made  ber  of  a  lay  of  gode  llkhig, 
And  nempnMl  it  after  tbe  king. 
That  lay  Orfeo  is  y^bote, 
Gode  is  tbe  lay,  swete  is  tbe  note  : 
Thus  comes  Sir  Orfeo  out  of  his  care, 
God  grannt  ous  alle  wele  to  fkre« 

No.  39.  A  Moral  Poem, — Complete  in  three  columns. 

Tbe  siker  sotbe  wboso  sayes. 
With  diol  dreye  we  oar  dayes^ 
And  walk  manl  wil  wayes, 
As  wandering  wigbtes. 
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No*  4a  Liber  Regum  Anglut.^^K  cfaroiiicle  of  the  kings  of 
England,  from  Brutus  downward,  complete  in  thirteen  folios 
and  a  half.    The  rubric  runs  thus : 


Here  may  men  rede,  who  so  can. 
How  logloode  first  began, 
Men  mow  it  fiode  Knglische, 
As  the  Broat  it  telleth  Y  wis. 


The  wori[  begins, 

Herkenetb  hiderward  lordinges, 
Ye  that  wil  here  of  kioges, 
Ichil  you  lellen  as  Y  can, 
How  loglond  first  bigaa. 

The  author  dwells  upon  the  remote  and  fabulous  parts  of 
the  English  history,  but  glides  swiftly  over  the  hiter  reigns* 
He  appears  to  have  concluded  his  history  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  ID.,  and  probably  about  the  time  when  the  Au- 
diinleck  MS.  was  written.    The  concluding  paragraph  begins. 

Now  Jeto  Crbt  and  seyn  Richard, 
Save  the  yoog  king  Edward, 
And  gif  him  grace  bb  lend  to  yeme. 
That  it  be  Jeso  Crbt  to  qoeme,  &c. 

ExpUcit  Liber  Regum  Amglim. 


Na  41.  Hitm  Child  emd  Maiden  JtiainiYdL— Sh  leaves  and 
a  half,  wants  the  conclusion.  This  poem,  as  well  as  a  more 
ancient  edition,  is  published  by  Mr  Ritson  in  hit  Metrical  Ro- 


ll i  leve  frende  dere, 
Herken  and  ye  oMiy  here, 
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And  ye  wil  nodentoDdey 
Stories  ye  may  lere 
Of  our  elders  that  were 

Whilom  in  this  lond. 

No.  42.  A  Fragment  in  Praise  of  IFoincn*— Upon  two  fi>- 
lios  transposed,  wants  the  beginning. 

Chosen  thai  be  to  manes  tare, 

0  night  In  armes  for  to  wende, 
Gif  ani  man  may  It  here. 

Of  a  schrewe  that  wil  women  Bhende^ 

1  speak  for  hem,  &c. 

This  is  printed  in  the  CompUtynt  of  Scotland,  Introductioiv 
p.  61. 

No.  43.  The  beginning  of  the  Romance  (f  Richard  Cmtr  it 
Lion^  on  two  leaves,  all  the  rest  destroyed* 


Lord  Jesu  king  of  glorie, 

Swiche  auentoors,  and  swiche  fictorie, 

Thou  sentest  king  Richard* 
Miri  it  is  to  heren  his  storle. 
And  of  him  to  ban  in  memoriei 

That  never  no  was  conard. 


No.  44.  A  satire,  entitled  the  Simonie,  in  six  folios,  want- 
ing the  conclusion.  It  is  a  larger,  and,  apparency,  somewhat 
an  older  hand  than  the  Auchinleck  MS. ;  the  head  of  the 
Saxon  character,  expressing  th^  being  prolonged  sfbove  the 
line,  whereas,  in  the  rest  of  the  volume,  it  is  on  a  level  with 
it.   From  drcumstanoea  of  internal  evidence^  the  poem  may 
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be  ascifted  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  It  alludes  to  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  natkmal  character,  to  the  fiuDine  and  mur- 
imin  among  the  cattle,  all  of  which  afflicted  the  rdgn  of  that 
miserable  prince.    The  satire  begins, 


Whii  war  and  wrake  in  loade,  and  aiaaitanight  b  icome, 
Whii  banger  and  derthe  on  eorthe,  the  pore  hath  ondemome, 
Wbii  bettes  ben  thai  itorre,  wbii  com  hath  ben  so  dere« 
Ye  that  wolen  abide,  iisteneth  and  ye  mowen  here, 

Theikile. 
I  nelle  Ijen  for  no  man,  herkne  whoso  wiio. 

The  author  laments  the  oomiptkm  of  the  chmrcby  and  the 
arts  by  which  preferment  was  obtamed.  He  then  mentions 
the  degeneracy  of  the  knig^tSy  who  had  become  "  lions  in  hall^ 
ind  bares  in  tl«  fiddi?    Of  the  squires  be  obaenres. 

And  no  nil  DO  tqaier  of  pris  in  thii  middei  erd. 
Bat  if  thar  be  bear  a  babel  and  a  long  herd. 
And  fweren  Godet  loale,  and  Towe  to  God  alhote  ; 
Bat  shoold  he  for  eoeri  fals  ath  leie  kirtel  or  kote, 

Nene 
He  sholde  itonde  start  naked  twyse  a  day  or  eoe. 

Godes  sonle  is  al  day  swerOf  the  kniif  stand  astroot. 
And  thoah  tiie  botes  be  torn,  wele  he  maken  Imt  stout. 
■  The  hod  bangeth  on  his  brcit,  as  be  wolde  spewe  therinne, 
And  shorteliche  hb  coatrefiiitoro  b  coloar  of  sinoe 

And  host. 
To  wrath  the  God  and  paien  the  fend  hit  serreth  ailer-most* 

The  beard  and  the  hood  will  remind  my  readers  of  the 
rhune  made  by  the  Scottish  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Long  beards  iKartkMe, 
Painted  hoods  witlcae. 
Gay  coates  graceless. 
Make  BiwIaBde  thrifU 
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The  author  alto  alludes  to  the  hardness  of  the  seasons,  and 
to  the  dreadful  fiunine,  which  occurred  in  1S15 ;  to  the  dis- 
ease among  the  homed  cattle,  which  followed  in  1S16 ;  to  the 
mortality  which  took  place  about  the  same  time ;  and,  finallj, 
to  the  bloody  civil  wars  betwixt  Edward  II.  and  his  bauions,  in 
which  was  qulled  the  noblest  blokxl  of  England* 


Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.  I  onoe  medi- 
tated to  have  given  interest  to  the  catalogue,  by  a  more  detail- 
ed account  of  some  of  the  romances  which  it  contains ;  but 
the  attempt  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  lately-published 
Collection  of  Specimens  selected  from  the  English  Metrical 
Romances,  by  Mr  Ellis,  the  elegant  historian  of  our  early 
poetry. 
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FYTTE  FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

Sianxa  1. — ^The  narrator  announces,  that  he  is  about  to 
relate  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Sir  TaisTRBMy  as 
they  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Tom  as  of  £r- 
cekbune.  2» — He  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  his  age, 
which  he  likens  to  the  change  which  the  approach- 
ing winter  must  produce  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
fields  and  groves.  2.  S.  4.  5. — ^There  is  introduced* 
somewhat  abruptly,  an  account  of  a  war  betwixt  two 
feudal  chiefs,  the  Duke  Morgan,  and  Rouland  Rise, 
Lord  of  Ermonie,  in  which  the  latter  is  victorious. 
6«— A  truce  having  taken  place,  for  seven  yean,  Rou- 
land repairs  to  the  court  of  Mark,  king  of  Cornwall. 


Sm  TRISTREM, 


7— -A  touroainent  in  held  at  the  court  of  CornwaU,  j 
which  Roulond  gains  the  victory,  and,  at  the  san 
time,  wins  the  heart  of  the  princess  Blaunche  Flour, 
sbter  to  king  Mark.  8. — The  princess  discovers  her 
passion  to  her  preceptors.  9. — The  praise  of  Rouland 
Rise,  with  an  obscure  account  of  his  being  wounded 
io  battle,  and  of  the  conBequent  distress  of  Blaunche 
Flour.  10. — The  priocesK  repairs  in  private  to  the 
chamber  of  the  wounded  knight,  and  Sir  Tribtrbm 
owes  his  birtli  to  this  stolen  interview.  1 1. 12, — Rou- 
lond is  informed  by  a  trusty  vassal,  called  Rohaod^ 
that  duke  Morgan  has  invaded  his  dominions  in  breach 
of  truce.  13.  l*.  15. — The  princess  etopes  with  her 
lover,  who  returns  to  the  defence  of  his  country :  they 
arrive  safely  at  a  castle,  belonging  to  Rohand,  wherei 
it  would  seem,  they  arc  married.  16. — Duke  MoryJ 
gan  comes  against  Rouland  with  a  great  army.  I 


Stanzas  17.18.  19. — A  dreadful  battle,  in  which  Ronland 
has  at  first  tlie  advantage  ;  but  the  duke,  being  reinfbr- 
ced,  defeats  and  slays  him  by  treachery,  after  he  fats 
atchieved  prodigies  of  valour    30.  SI.  22.— Blaunche 
Flour,  tlien  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  learns  the  death 
of  her  hu^and.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances 
Tristrem  is  born  ;  and  his  mother,  afler  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  Rohand,  and  bequeathing  him  a 
ring,  as  a  token  of  his  propinquity  to  king  Mark,  ex-  , 
pires  amid  the  lamentations  of  her  attendants-    23.— ■ 
Rbhand,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  ward,  posaes  hinit 
for  hia  own  cliild,  under  the  inverted  iippellai 
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Tmntrift.  24w  25— -Morgan  attains  the  absolute  do- 
nunioQ  of  Ermonie,  and  Rohand  pap  him  constrain- 
ed and  dissembled  homage*  26. 27. — The  education 
of  TVistrem,  daring  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
His  skill  in  minstrelsy^  in  the  mysteries  of  the  chace, 
and  in  all  knightly  games.  28«-— A  Norwegian  vessel 
arrives,  fireigfated  with  hawks  and  with  treasure.  Tris- 
trem  learns  that  the  captain  had  challenged  any  one 
to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings.  29. 
90.  31— -Rohand  and  his  sons,  with  Tristrem,  go  on 
board  the  Norwegian  vessel.  Tristrem  plays  with 
tbe  master  at  chess,  and  wins  firom  him  six  hawks, 
and  one  hundred  pounds.  Rohand  goes  on  shore, 
leaving  Tristrem  still  engaged  at  chess,  under  the 
charge  of  his  preceptor.  92.  93.— llie  master,  to 
avoid  pqring  what  he  had  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  Tris- 
trem, and  gives  the  preceptor  a  boat  to  go  on  shore 
alone. 

Skmxas  94.  95.  96.— >The  vessel  is  sorely  tempest-tost, 
which  the  mariners  impute  to  the  injustice  of  which 
they  have  been  guil^;  under  this  impression,  they 
pay  Tristrem  his  winnings,  and  put  him  on  shore  in  an 
mknown  country.  Tristrem  prays  to  heaven  for  pro- 
tection. 97-*The  narrator  again  bespeaks  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers,  on  account  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  fiicts,  as  ascertained  by  the  accurate  research 
of  his  author,  Tomas.  98.  9d.  40— Tristrem's  dress 
is  described— a  robe  of  bUhani  brown.  Having  re- 
freshed himself  with  some  food,  which  was  left  him 


b' 
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by  the  Norwegians,  lie  traverses  a  forest,  in  wbidi  ha 
meets  two  palmers ;  who,  in  reply  to  his  inquiriesi 
inform  him  that  he  is  in  England.  He  ofiers  the  pal- 
mers a  reward  uf  ten  shillings,  if  they  will  guide  him 
to  tJie  court  of  the  king  of  the  country,  which  they 
willingly  undertake  to  do.  +1. 12. +3. — They  meets 
party  of  hunters.  Tristrem  is  scandalized  at  the  awk- 
ward manner  in  which  they  break  up  the  stags  whidi 
they  have  slain,  and  expoatulates  with  them,  A  Ser- 
jeant replies,  that  they  used  the  mode  always  practi- 
sed in  their  country,  but  that  ttiey  were  willing  to  look 
on  and  be  instructed,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  c^am 
a  buck  tor  their  information.  44.  45.  46. 47. — A  mi- 
nute account  of  the  scientific  mode  in  which  Trinrem 
broke  up  the  stag,  and  how  he  blew  the  mort,  or 
tokening,  llie  new  science  is  communicated  to  Mark 
(ibr  all  this  happens  in  Cornwall,)  who  is  highly  de* 

I  lighted  with  so  important  a  discovery.    48. — More 
the  science  of  hunting,  with  a  moral  reflection 

^  duty  of  instructing  the  ignorant. 


Sbuuu  *9. — ^Tristrem  is  brought  before  Marie,  to  i 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  education;  but,  as  the 
of  Rohaiid,  our  hero's  supposed  father,  w^  unknown 
tq  the  king  of  Cornwall,  he  does  not  discover  his  ne> 
phew  in  the  young  huntsman.  50.— Tristrem  par- 
takes ofthe  royal  feast,  the  hberal  abundance  of  which 
is  described  can  omnrr.  51 .  52. — The  introduction  of 
a  minstrel,  alter  the  feast,  gives  Tristrem  an  Of^ior- 
tunity  of  displaying  his  skill  on  the  harp,  in  which 
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the  Cofmuh  muriciaii  yktidg  him  the  pakn.  He  be- 
comes a  faTOurke  of  Mark,  and  is  maintained  at  hia 
court  in  splendour.  5S9  54.— The  tale  returns  to  Ro- 
band,  who,  desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  foster-son, 
searches  for  him  over  various  countries,  without  even 
renewing  his  tattered  garments,  untU  he  meets  with 
one  of  the  palmers,  who  conducted  Tristrem  to  the 
court  of  Cornwall.  55. 56— -The  palmer  tells  Rohand 
the  fiivour  which  Tristrem  had  attained  in  the  court 
of  Cornwall,  and,  at  Rohand's  request,  becomes  his 
guide  thither.  57.  58.  59 — ^When  Rohand  arrives 
at  the  court,  he  is  refused  entrance,  first  by  the  por- 
ter, and  afterwards  by  the  ui^er,  on  account  of  his 
mean  dress*  These  obstacles  he  overcomes  by  liber- 
al bribes,  and  is  at  length  introduced  to  Tristrem,  who 
is  unable  to  recognise  him.  60.  61.  62. — An  expla- 
nation takes  place,  and  Tristrem,  greatly  shocked  at 
his  mistake,  introduces  Rohand  to  king  Mark,  as  his 
firther,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of 
their  separation.  63.64.65. — Rohand,  being  refiresh- 
ed  with  the  bath,  and  richly  attired,  by  order  of  king 
Mark,  the  whole  court  is  surprised  at  his  majestic  ap- 
pearance. He  is  placed  by  the  king's  side,  to  par- 
take of  the  royal  banquet. 

SUmxas  66. 67.— Rohand  relates  to  the  king  the  secret  of 
Tristrem's  birth,  and  produces  the  token  of  the  ring, 
bequeathed  by  his  mother  on  her  death-bed.  Mark 
receives  Tristrem  as  his  nephew*  68. — Tristrem  ha- 
ving received  the  congratulations  of  the  courtiers  be- 
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comes  urgent  to  learn  the  particulars  of  hii  father's 
death.  69.^Ruhand  relates  the  tragical  fate  of  botli 
his  parents,  through  tht^  treachery  of  Uuke  Morgan. 
70. — Tristreni  announces  to  the  king  his  intention  to 
go  to  Ennonie,  ta  avenge  his  father's  death.  71>72. 
73. — Mark  dissuades  his  nepliew  trom  so  dangerous 
an  attempt,  but  at  length  gives  his  consent :  he  be- 
stows upon  Tristrem  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  s 
chosen  band  of  a  thousand  men,  n-ith  whom  the  hero 
sets  sail ,  and  garrisons  the  castle  of  Rohaad.  7^-  75. 
—Sir  Tristrem,  tired  of  remaining  inactive  in  the  for- 
tress, resolves  to  go  in  disguise  to  tlie  court  of  duke 
Morgan,  where  he  arrives  while  they  are  at  t^e, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  knights,  each  of  whom  carriesa 
boar's  head  as  a  present.  76. — Itohand,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  foster-son,  follows  him,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cornish  forces,  and  his  own  vassals.  77.  78. 
79. — An  ambiguous  salotation  trom  Sir  Tristrem  leads 
Morgan  to  demand  his  name  and  business.  Sir  THs- 
trem  declares  himself,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
angry  parley,  the  duke  strikes  him  with  his  Bst  80. 
— Tristrem  draws  his  sword,  and,  at  that  instant,  Ro- 
hand  arrives  with  his  army.  81.  82.  8:1. — An  engage- 
ment ensues,  in  wliiuh  Morgan  is  slain,  and  his  U' 
lowere  routed.  Sir  Tristrem  recovers  his  paternal  do- 
minions, which  he  confers  upon  Rohand,  to  be  ' 
of  himself  as  li^e  lord.  84. — Our  hero  takes  kaiyij 
of  Sir  Rohand,  and  returns  to  Cornwall. 
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StefMo  85—- On  IVktretn's  arrival  in  Cornwall,  he  foda 
the  bund  in  dismay,  cm  account  of  a  tribute  demand- 
ed from  Mark  by  the  long  of  ^^jj^and.    86.— The 
nature  of  the  tribute  is  explained,  being  the  yearly 
payment  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  as  many 
of  ooined  silver,  and  as  many  of  tin,  and,  every  fourth 
year,  of  three  hundred  children.    87.  88. 89.-^Mo- 
launty  the  Irish  ambassador,  a  celebrated  knight  and 
dbampion,  is  engaged  in  demanding  the  tribute,  when 
Tristrem  arrives  from  Ermonie.    Mark  explains  to 
his  nephew  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  protestslhat 
the  demand  of  tribute  is  utterly  unjust.    Tristrem  re« 
solves  to  oppose  the  claim.     90.  91. — The  matter  is 
discussed  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  where  Tristrem 
undertakes,  upon  his  knighthood,  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  Cornwall,  which  proposal  is  reluctantly  as- 
sented to  by  the  council.     92.— -Tristrem  delivers  in 
person  to  Moraunt,  a  declaration  that  no  tribute  was 
due.    Moraunt  retorts,  by  giving  Tristrem  the  lie ; 
and  they  exchange  gages  of  battle.    93.— They  sail 
to  a  small  island,  to  decide  the  combat*    Tristrem 
turns  his  boat  adrifl,  saying,  that  one  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  back  the  victor. 

Siaiuuu94f.  95. 96. — The  encounter  of  the  champions  is 
described.  Moraunt's  horse  is  slain.  97.  98. — Tris- 
trem alights,  and  the  battle  is  renewed  on  foot— Tris- 
trem is  desperately  wounded  in  the  thigh.  99.— Tris- 
trem cleaves  Moraunt's  skull,  and,  his  sword  break- 
fog,  a  piece  of  the  blade  remains  in  the  wound.    100. 
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— Tristrem  exults  in  having  slain  the  mirrour  of  Ire- 
land. The  attendants  of  Moraunt  remove  his  body, 
and  Tristrem  returns  to  ComwaU.  101^ — ^Tristrem 
presents  his  sword  at  the  altar.  He  is  appointed  heir 
of  Cornwall,  and  successor  of  his  unde.  102^-— Tris- 
trem's  wound,  having  been  inflicted  by  an  envenom- 
ed wei^on,  becomes  worse  and  worse.  All  attempts 
to  cure  it  are  unavailing,  and  the  stench  of  the  gan- 
grene drives  every  one  from  his  person,  except  his 
faitbfol  servant,  GouveraayL 


\ 
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I  WAS  at  [Erceldoune  :] 

With  Tomas  spak  Y  thare ; 
Tber  herd  Y  rede  in  roune. 

Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare. 
Who  was  king  with  croun  ; 

And  who  him  fbrsterd  yare ; 
And  who  was  bokl  baroun. 

As  thair  elders  ware, 
Bi  yere : — 

Tomas  tells  in  toiuiy 
This  anentours  as  thai  ware. 


\ 
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II. 

This  semly  somers  day 

In  winter  it  is  nought  sen ; 
This  greves*  wexen  al  gray, 

Timt  in  her  time  were  grene : 
So  dos  this  world  Y  say, 

Y  wis  and  nought  at  wene ; 
The  gode  bene  al  oway^ 

That  our  elders  have  bene 
To  abide : — 

Of  a  knight  nthait  Y  mene ; 

His  name  is  sprong  wel  wide. 

III. 
Wald  Morgan  tbde  no  wrong, 

Thd  Morgan  lord  wes ; 
He  brak  hk  casteb  strong. 

His  bold  borwes  he  ches  : 
His  men  he  slough  amcmg. 

And  raped  liim  rnani  a  res ; 
The  wer  lasted  so  long. 

Til  Morgan  asked  pes 
Thurch  pine  j 

For  sothe,  withouten  les, 
£Qs  liif  he  wende  to  tine# 

'^  Either  greuet  or  grena  ;  perhaps  a  mistake  for  grouef . 
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IV. 
Thus  the  batayl  it  bigao, 

Witeth  wele  it  was  8O9 
Bitvene  the  Douk  Morgan^ 

And  Roulaud  that  was  thro ; 
That  never  thai  no  Ian, 

The  pouer  to  wirche  wo : 
Thai  spilden  mani  a  man, 

Bitven  hem  selrai  to. 
In  prise ; 

That  on  was  Douk  Morgan, 
That  other  Rouland  Rise. 

V. 

The  knightes  that  were  wise 

A  forward  fiist  thai  bond. 
That  ich  a  man  schul  joien  his. 

And  seuen  yer  to  stcmd : 
The  Douke  and  Rouland  Riis, 

Therto  thai  bed  her  hond. 
To  heighe  and  hidden  priis, 

And  foren  till  Inglond, 
To  lende : 

Markes  king  thai  fond. 
With  knightes  mani  and  hende. 
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VI. 

To  Marke  the  king  thai  irent,' 

With  knigfates  proud  in  pres ; 
And  teU  him  to^  Amende, 

His  auentoors  as  itwes : 
He  preyd  hem  as  his  frende. 

To  duelle  with  him  in  pes : 
The  knightes  thai  were  hende, 

And  dede  with  outeii  les. 
In  lede: 

A  tumament  they  ches, 
With  knightes  sdthe  on  dtede. 

VII. 
>i'  Glad  a  man  was  he 

The  tumament  did  crie, 
That  maidens  might  him  se, 
And  ouer  the  walls  to  lye : 
Thai  asked  who  was  fre, 
To  win  the  maistrie ; 
Thai  said  that  best  was  he, 
The  child  of  Ermonie, 

In  tour : 
Forthi  chosen  was  he. 
To  maiden  Blaunc^  Flour. 
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VIII. 
The  maiden  of  heighe  Idnne 

She  caU  her  mabten  thre ; 
*^  Bot  yive  it  be  thurch  ginne, 

A  selly  man  is  he ; 
Thurch  min  hert  with  inne, 

Y  wounded  hath  be  me^ 
So  sone: 

Of  bale  bot  he  me  blinne, 
Mine  liif  dajns  ben  al  done/' — > 


IX. 
He  was  gode  and  hende, 

Stahrorth,  wise  and  wi^t ; 
Into  this  kmdes  aide, 

Y  wot  non  better  kni^t  i 
Trewer  non  to  finende, 

And  Rouland  Riis  he  hight  ^ 
To  batayl  gan  he  wende. 

Was  wounded  in  that  fight, 
FuUfeQe: 

Blaunche  Flour  the  bright. 
The  tale  than  herd  she  telle. 
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X. 

V      Sche  «eyd  wayleway, 

Wh^  hye  hard  it  was  so  ; 
To  her:  maiatresse  sche  gta  .say, 

That  hye  was  boim  to  gO| 
To  the  knight  ther  he  lay, 

Sche  swooned. and  hir  was  wo  ^ 
So  comfort  he, that  may, 

A  knaye  child  got  thai  tvo, 
So  dere; 

And  seththen  men  cleped  him  so, 
Tristrem  the  trewe  fere. 

XL 

^    The  trewes  that  thai  hadde  tan, 

And  staUbd  in  her  thought, 
Than  brak  the  Douk  Morgan, 

He  no  wald  held  it  nought : — 
Rohand  trewe  sostan, 

A. letter  he  ther  wrought, 
And  send  to  Rouland  onan. 

As  man  of  socour  sought. 
In  karej 

To  helpe  what  he  mought. 
Or  lessen  aLthat  ther  ware. 
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XII. 
Bovlfliid  BiiB  in  teaief 
Tok  laA  at  Marina  kingv— * 


H 


XUL 


<<  Or  thou  wilt  wende  with  mey 

Mi  duelling  is  hir  ille;'*— 
— *'  BihoU  and  tow  may  ie» 

Mi  rede  u  taken  dier  tiUe ; 
That  fare  Y  wiDe  with  the, 
And  finde 

Thai  fair  folk  and  thi  fre, 
O  londe  ther  is  thi  kinde.''— 

*  Nine  lines  of  the  twdftJi,  and  two  liiM  of  the  thirtecath 
maw,  are  cut  out  of  the  MS. 
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XIV. 

""    Thai  buskedy  and  maked  hem  bomiy 

Nas  ther  no  kng  abade ; 
Thai  lefted  goinfiunounj 

And  out  of  haTen  thai  rade. 
Till  thai  com  til  a  toun, 

A  castel  Rohant  had  made ; 
Her  sailes  thai  leten  domi, 

And  knight  ouer  bord  thai  strade, 
Al  eladde : 

The  knightes  that  wer  .&de» 
Thai  ded  as  Rohant  bade. 

XV. 

Rohant  right  he  radde. 

This  maiden  schal  ben  oure, 
Rouland  Riis  to  wede, 

At  wekl  in  castel  tour. 
To  bring  hir  to  his  bedde. 

That  brightest  is  in  bour : 
Nas  never  non  iairer  fedde, 

Than  maiden  Blaunche  Flour, 
Al  blithe : 

After  that  michel  anour. 
Parting  com  ther  swithe. 
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XVI. 
In  hird  nas  nought  to  hde^ 

Tliat  Morgan  teUes  in  toun ; 
Mekeliche  he  gan  mde, 

Among  his  moi  to  roun : 
He  bad  his  knigfatei  kle. 

Come  to  his  somomiy 
With  hon  and  wepenet  fele. 
And  xered  goin&ynooni 
That  bold: 

He  rode  so  king  with  croon. 
To  win  all  that  he  wokL 

XVII. 
Of  folk  the  feld  was  brade, 

Tlier  Morgan  men  gan  Inde ; 
Tho  Rouland  to  hem  rade, 

Oyain  him  gmi  thai  ride ; 
Swiche  meting  nas  never  made. 

With  aorwe,  on  ich  aside ; 
Ther  of  was  Rouland  ^ade, 

Ful  fiist  he  fold  her  pride, 
Withpaine : 

Morgan  scaped  that  tide 
That  he  nas  nought  slain. 
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xvm. 

MorganeB  folk  came  newe 

Of  Rodland  Riis  the  gode ; 
On  helmes  gun  thai  hewe, 

Thurdi  brinies  brast  the  blood ; 
Sone  to  deth  ther  drewe, 

Mani  a  firely  ibde ; 
Of  Rbuland  was  to  rewe^ 

To  groonde  when  he  yode. 
That  bold: 

His  sone  him  after  stode. 
And  dere  his  deth  he  sold* 


Rewthe  mow  je  here, 

Of  Rouland  RJis  the  knight ; 
Thre  hundred  he  slough  there. 

With  his  swerd  bright  5 
Of  al  tho  that  ther  were. 

Might  none  him  felle  in  fight, 
But  on  with  tresoun  there, 

Thnrch  the  bodi  him  pight. 
With  gOe : 

To  deth  he  him  dight, 
Alias  that  ich  while. 
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His  hone  ofdd  him  barey 

AUe  ded  hoia  in  fais  way ; 
Gret  wonder  hadde'  he  thought  tharei 

That  folk  of  forly  plky -, 
The  tiding  com  with  care^ 

To  BlauBche  Flour  that  rtay ; 
For  hir  me  reweth  sare  ( 

On  child  bed  ther  ache  laye, 
Was  bom 

Of  hir  Tristrem,  that  day, 
Ac  hye  no  bade  nought  that  mom. 


A  ring  of  rich  hewe, 

Tlian  hadde  that  lenedi  fre ; 
Sche  toke  it  Rouhant  trewe  % 

Hir  flone  sche  bad  it  be ; 
— <<  Mi  brother  wele  it  knewe* 

Mi  fider  yaf  it  me  ^ 
King  Markes  may  rewe. 

The  ring  than  he  it  te^ 
And  moun ; 

As  Roukmd  loved  tfae^ 
Thou  kepe  it  to  his  sane.**— - 
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XXII. 
The  folk  stode  on  fidiii 
Bifor  that  leuedi  fre : 
— **  Rouland  mi  lord  is  slain^ 

He  speketh  no  more  with  me  !''- 
That  leuedi,  noufj^t  to  lain. 

For  sothe  ded  is  sche  ^ 
Who  may  be  ogain. 
As  god  wil  it  flchal  be 
UnbUthe; 
Sorwe  it  was  to  se, 
That  leuedi  swelted  swithe. 

XXIII. 
Geten  and  bom  was  so 

The  child,  was  fair  and  white ; 
Nas  neuer  Rohant  so  wo ; 

He  nist  it  whom  to  wite ; 
To  child  bed  ded  he  go. 

His  owhen  wiif  al  so  tite ; 
And  seyd  he  hadde  children  to, 

On  hem  was  his  delite, 
Bi  crist. 

In  court  men  deped  him  so 
Tho  tram  bifor  the  trist. 

6 
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XXIV. 
Douk  Morgan  was  blithe^ 

Tho  Rouland  Riis  was  doun  -, 
He  sent  his  sond  swithe. 

And  bad  aD  scbuld  be  boon, 
And  to  his  lores  lithe, 

Redi  to  his  somonn  ; 
Durst  non  ayain  him  kithe, 

Bot  yalt  him  tour  and  tomi, 
So  sone; 

No  was  no  king  with  croun, 
So  richeliche  hadde  y  done. 

XXV. 

V   Who  gaf  brocfae  and  bei}^? 

Who  bot  Douk  Morgan  ? — 
Cruwel  was  and  heighe, 

pyaines  him  stode  no  man : 
To  conseil  he  calleth  neighe, 

Rohant  trewe  so  stan  \ 
And  eoer  he  dede  as  the  sleig^. 

And  held  his  hert  in  an, 
That  wise : 

It  brast  thurch  bbd  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  no  ware  to  rise. 
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XXVL 

Now  hadi  Bohftnt  is  ore 

Trktraniy  and  ia  fill  hlitbe ;. 
The  child  he  iet  to«lore» 

And  lemd  him  al  so  swithe  i 
In  bok  while  he  was  thocey' 

He  stodieth  eoer  that  stithe; 
Tho  that  hi  him  worey 

Of  him  weren  fill  hUdie, . 
That  bold: 

His  craftes  gan  he  kithey 
Qjraines  han  when  he  wold 

xxvn. 

FiRaae  yere  he  gan  him  fede^ 
Sir  Rohant  the  trewe  ^  '<' 

^  He  taught  him  ichaledey''         ^ 
Of  ich  maner  of  glewe;^ 
And  eyerich  plajing  thedey 
Old  lawes  and  newe ; 
.  On  hunting  oft  he  yedey 
To  swiche  alawe  he  drewe, 

Al  thus; 
More  he  couthe  of  veneris 
Than  Goulhe  Manerions* 
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XXVIII. 
Tber  com  a  8du)>of  Norwbyf 

To  3ir  Rohantei  iurioU 
With  hankes  while  and  grgy» 

And  £MMte  fidr  y  fidd : 
Tristrem  herd  itsay^ 

On  hiB  playibg  he  w<dd 
Tventie  schilling  to  hty, 

Sir  Rohant  him  told. 
And  taught : 

For  haoke  nher  he  ybid  % 
The  fiurest  men  him  nmght 

XXIX. 
A  cheker  be  fond  bi  a  cheire, 

He  asked  who  wold  play  i 
The  mariner  spac  bonair^ 

— <«  Chikl,  what  willow  lay  ?— 
^^  Pyain  an  hauke  of  noble  air» 

Tventi  schillinges  to  say  i 
Whether  so  mates  other  fiur^ 

Bere  hem  bothe  oway."->-> 
With  wille, 

The  mariner  swore  his  &yet 
For  sotfae  ich  held  ther  tille. 
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XXX. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lys^ 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne ; 
And  sett  he  hath  the  long  asise^ 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne : 
The  play  biginneth  to  arise, 

Triistrem  deleth  atvinne  ^ 
He  dede  als  so  the  wise, 

He  yaf  has  he  gan  winne 

In  raff 
Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinxie, 
Sex  haukes  he  yat  and  yaf. 

XXXI. 

Rohant  toke  leue  to  ga. 

His  sones  he  cleped  oway ; 
The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta. 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day, 
With  him  he  left  ma 

Pans  for  to  play ; 
The  mariner  swore  also, 

That  pans  wold  he  lay. 
An  stounde : 

Tristrem  wan  that  day, 
Of  him  an  hundred  poonde. 
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XXXII. 
Tristrem  wan  that  ther  was  layd : 

A  tresoun  ther  was  made. 
No  lenger  than  the  maister  seyd, 

Of  gate  nas  ther  no  bade ; 
As  thai  best  sat  and  pleyd, 

Out  of  haven  thai  rade ; 
Upon  the  se  so  gray 

Fram  the  brimes  brade, 
Gun  flete; 

Of  lod  thai  were  wel  glade, 
And  Tristrem  sore  wepe. 

XXXIII. 
His  maister  than  thai  fand, 

A  bot  and  an  are ; 
Hye  seyden,  *<  Yond  is  the  land. 

And  here  schaltow  to  bare, 
Chese  on  aither  hand, 

Whether  the  lever  ware, 
Sink  or  stille  stand ; 

The  child  schal  with  ous  fare 
On  flod  }"— 

Tristrem  wepe  fill  sare ; 
Thai  lough  and  thouj^t  it  gode. 
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XXXIV, 

Nighcn  woukcs  and  marey 

The  mariners  flet  on  fbd. 
Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are» 

And  stormes  him  bbtode ; 
Her  sorwen,  and  her  care, 

Tliai  witt  that  firdy  fi>de) 
Thai  nisten  hou  to  fiure. 

The  wBwes  were  so  wode. 
With  winde ; 

Olond  thai  wtdd  he  gede, 
Yif  thai  wist  ani  to  finde. 


/  ^c 


XXXV. 

'i"   A  lond  thai  nei^ed  neighe^ 

A  forest  as  it  ware. 
With  hilles  that  were  heighe, 

And  holtes  that  weren  hare : 
Olond  thai  sett  that  skti^e. 

With  all  his  wining  yare. 
With  broche  and  rich  bei^e ; 

A  lof  of  brede  yete  mare, 
That  milde  y 

Weder  thai  hadde  to  fiure, 
A  lond  thai  left  that  childe. 
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XXXVI. 
Winde  thai  hadde  as  thai  wolde, 

A  kmd  bibfthe; 
His  hert  bigaD  to  ooldy 

Tho  he  no  might  ham  nou^^  se : 
To  Critt  his  bodi  he  yald» 

Hiat  don  was  on  the  tre  (— 
— <<  Lordy  mi  lii^  mi  l»  hold. 

In  world  thoa  wisse  me, 
Atwilles 

Astow  art  lord  so  fire, 
Tliou  let  me  never  qpille."— * 

yi    XXXVII. 
Tho  Tomas  asked  ay 

Of  TristPem  tiewe  fere. 
To  wite  the  right  way. 

The  styes  for  to  lere ; 
Of  a  prince  prond  in  pky,    ^>:'/i>i  /  « 

Listneth  lordinges  dere; 
Who  so  better  can  say. 

His  owhen  he  may  here. 
As  hende. 

Of  thing  that  is  him  dere, 
Ich  man  preise  at  aide. 
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XXXVIII. 
In  o  robe  Tmtrem  was  boim, 

That  he  fram  s/ddp  hadde  brought ; 
Was  of  a  blihand  broun, 

The  richest  that  was  wrought ; 
As  Tomas  telleth  in  toun ;  ^ 

He  no  wist  what  he  mought, 
Bot  semly  set  him  doun. 

And  ete  ay  til  him  gode  thought, 
Ful  sone : 

The  forest  forth  he  sought. 
When  he  so  hadde  done. 

XXXIX. 

He  toke  his  lod  unlight ; 

His  penis  with  him  he  bare ; 
The  hilles  were  on  hight. 

He  clomb  tho  holtes  hare  ^ 
Of  o  gate  he  hadde  sight. 

That  he  fond  full  yare  : 
The  path  he  toke  ful  right ; 

To  palmers  mett  he  thare, 
On  hand; 

He  asked  hem  whennes  thai  were ; 
Thai  seyd  of  Yngland. 
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XL. 
For  drede  thai  wald  him  do, 

He  temed  him  to  the  king ; 
He  bede  hem  pens  mo, 

Aither  ten  schilling, 
Yif  thai  wald  with  him  go, 

Aild  to  the  court  him  bring ; 
This  thai  sworen  tho, 

Bi  the  lord  over  al  thing, 
Fulsone; 

Fal  wel  bi  set  his  thing. 
That  rathe  hath  his  bone. 

XLL 

The  forest  was  &ir  and  wide. 

With  wild  beste^^  ^prad ; 
The  court  was  ner  beside. 

The  palmers  thider  him  lad } 
Tristrem  hunters  seigfae  ride, 

Les  of  boundes  thai  ledde ; 
Thai  token  in  that  tide. 

Of  fatte  herteSvyXedde, 
Infeld: 

In  blehand  was  he  dedde; 
The  hunters  him  faiheld* 
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XLU. 
Bestes  thai  brae  and  bare ; 

In  quarters  4ihai  liem  inK>u^t ; 
Martirs  as  it  warey 

That  hu^lxmd  men  had  bought ; 
Trisirem  tho  8pac  tharet 

And  neyd  wonder  him  thought ; 
Ne  seize  y  neuer  ai^^ 

So  wilde  best  7  wrought* 
Atwille. 

Other  ke  sejrd  Y  can  nought^ 
Or  folily  ye  hem  qpille. 


XLIIL 
Up  stode  «  seriant  bold, 

And  epac  Tristrem  oyain, 
— "  We  and  our  dders  old, 

Thus  than  have  we  sain  i 
Otheat  thou  hast  ous  told ; 

YcMid  lith  a  best  unflain ; 
Atire  it  as  thou  wold, 

And  we  wil  se  fid  fiJn, 
Infekl^ 

In  lede  is  nought  to  Iain  ;''— 
The  hunters  him  tuheld. 


^ 
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XLIV. 
Tristrem  schare  the  brest. 

The  tong  sat  next  the  pride ; 
The  heminges  swithe  on  ^t^    <- 

He  schar  and  layd  beside ; 
The  breche  adoun  he  thresti 

He  ritti  and  gan  to  right, 
Boldliche  ther  nest, 

Carf  he  of  that  hide, 
Bidene ; 

The  bestes  he  graithed  that  tide. 
As  mani  seththen  has  ben. 

XLV. 

The  spande  was  the  first  brede, 

The  erber  digfat  he  jare ; 
To  the  stifles  he  yede. 

And  even  ato  hem  schare. 
He  ri^t  al  the  rede ; 

The  wombe  oway  he  bare ; 
The  noubles  he  yaf  to  mede ; 

That  seighen  that  ther  ware, 
Ako; 

The  rigge  he  oraised  mare  i 
The  chine  be  smot  atro. 
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XLVI. 

The  forster  for  bit  ri^^itaiy 

The  left  schulder  yaf  he  $ 
With  hert,  haer,  and  lightes, 

And  Mod  tille  his  quimg : 
Hoimdes  on  hyde  he  dightea^ 

AUe  he  lete  hem  se; 
The  rauen  he  yave  hiB  yiftesy 

Sat  on  the  fourched  tre. 
On  lowe: 

— '**  Hunteis  whare  be  ye^ 
The  tokening  tchuld  ye  blowe.''- 

XLVil. 
He  tight  the  mawe  on  tinde* 

And  Ae  t)ie  gargiloun : 
Thai  blewen  the  right  kinder 

And  radde  the  right  roun ; 
Thai  wist  the  king  to  findey 

And  senten  forth  to  toon ; 
And  teld  him  under  Unde^ 

The  best  hou  it  was  boun^ 
And  brought: 

Mark  the  king  with  crouni 
Seyd  that  feir  him  thought 
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XLVIIL 
The  tokming  when  thai  bkwe, 

Her  wondred  man!  a  man ; 
The  coeMm  thai  nought  new^ ; 

For  thi  fro  bord  thai  ran  i 
No  wist  thai  nought  hou  newe ; 

Thai  hadde  huntert  than  : 
It  is  a  maner  of  glen^, 

To  teche  heni>  that  nd  can, 
Swfdie  thing: 

Alle  blithe  weren.thai  than, 
That  yede  bifinr  the  kii^i;. 

XLIX. 

The  king  seyd — <^  Wher  were  thou  bom. 

What  hatton  bebmye  ?**-- 
Tristrem  spac  bifem, 

— **  Sir,  in  Hermonie : 
Mi  fiuler  me  hath  ferkm. 
Sir  Rohant  sikerly, 
/  The  best  blower  of  horn, 
\    And  king  of  venery. 

For  thought  :"— 
The  lasse  yaf  Mark  for  thi. 
For  Rohant  he  no  knewe  nought. 
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L. 

The  king  no  seyd  no  morcy 

Bot  wesche  and  yede  to  mete ; 
Bred  thai  pard  and  schare^ 

Ynough  thai  hadde  at  ete ; 
Whether  hem  lever  ware, 

Win  or  ale  to  gete ; 
Aske  and  have  it  yare. 

In  coupes  or  homes  grete» 
Was  brought ; 

Ther  while  thai  wold  thai  sete. 
And  risen  when  hem  gode  thought. 

LL 
An  harpour  made  a  lay, 

That  Tristrem  aresoond  he ; 
The  harpour  yede  oway, 

— «  Who  better  can  lat  se."— 
_«  Bot  Y  the  m^di  may. 

Wrong  than  wite  Y  the.**— 
The  harpour  gan  to  say, 

— "  The  maistri  yive  Y  the, 
Ful  sket  :"— 

Bifor  the  kinges  kne, 
Tristrem  is  cald  to  set 
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LII. 

Blithe  weren  thai  alle. 

And  merkcs  gun  thai  minne  ^ 
Token  leve  in  the  halle, 

Who  might  the  childe  winne ; 
Mark  gan  Tristrem  caUe, 

Was  comen  of  riche  kinne ; 
He  gaf  him  robe  of  palle. 

And  pane  of  riche  skinne, 
Fill  sket : 

His  chaumber  he  lith  inne, 
And  harpeth  notes  swete. 

LIII. 
Now  Tristr^n  lat  we  thare. 

With  Marke  he  is  fid  dere : 
Rohant  reweth  sare. 

That  he  no  might  of  him  here ; 
Over  londes  he  gan  fare, 

With  sorwe  and  rewefid  chere  $ 
Seven  kingriche  and  mare, 

Tristrem  to  finde  there. 
And  sought : 

His  robes  riven  were. 
Therefore  no  leved  he  nought 
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LIV. 

Nought  no  seemed  it  so 

Rohant  that  noUe  knight ; 
He  no  wist  whider  to  go. 

So  was  he  brought  o'  mi^ti 
To  swinke  m^i  wold  him  to. 

For  mete  and  robes  right ; 
With  other  werkmen  mo. 

He  bikft  al  night. 
In  knd; 

Of  the  pahners  he  hadde  a  sig^t, 
That  Tristrem  first  &nd. 

LV. 

His  asking  is  ever  newe 

In  travail  and  in  pes ; 
The  pahner  seyd  he  him  knewe, 

And  wiste  wele  what  he  wes ; 
— "  His  robe  is  of  an  hewe, 

Blihand  with  outen  les ; 
His  name  is  Tristrem  trewe, 

Bifor  him  scheres  the  mes, 
The  king; 

Y  brought  him  ther  he  ches. 
He  gave  me  ten  schilling.'^— 


\ 
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LVL 

— «•  So  michel  wiD  Y  yive  thee,'' 

Qnath  Rohant,  <«  will  ye  ta. 
The  court  ye  lat  me  se  i'*— 

The  palmen  iqrd  ym  i 
BHthe  ther  of  was  he, 

And  redily  yaf  him  sa, 
Of  wel  gode  mon^. 

Ten  flchillingei  and  ma, 
Qfgayn: 

Rohant  was  ful  thra, 
for  tofirain. 


Lvn. 

In  Tristrem  is  his  delit, 

And  of  him  spd^eth  he  ay, 
The  porter  gan  him  wite. 

And  seyd,  '*  Cherl,  go  owqr. 
Other  Y  schal  the  smite. 

What  dostow  here  al  day  ?'*— > 
A  ring  he  raught  him  tite, 

The  porter  seyd  nought  nay. 
In  hand: 

He  was  fill  wis  Y  say, 
^  That  first  yave  yift  in  land. 
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LVUI. 
Rohant  tfao  tok  be, 

And  at  the  gate  in  lete : 
The  ring  was  &ir  to  se. 
The  yift  was  wel  swete ; 
^  The  huscher  bad  him  fle, 
— "  Cherl,  oway  wel  sket, 
Or  broken  thine  heued  schal  be. 
And  thou  feU  under  fet. 
To  grounde," — 
Rohant  bad  him  lete, 
And  help  him  at  that  stounde, 

LIX- 
The  pouer  man  of  mold, 

Tok  forth  another  ring. 
The  huscher  he  yaf  the  gold, 

It  semed  to  a  king : 
Formest  tho  in  fold, 

He  lete  him  in  thring ; 
To  Tristrem  trewe  ihold. 

He  hete  he  wold  him  bring. 
And  brought ; 

Tristrem  knewe  him  no  thing, 
And  ferly  Rohant  thought. 
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LX. 
Thei  men  Tiistrem  had  sworn, 

He  no  trowed  it  never  in  lede, 
That  Bohant  robes  were  torn. 

That  he  wered  swiche  a  wede : 
He  frained  him  bifom, 

— <<  Child,  so  God  the  rede. 
How  were  thou  fram  Rohant  lorn  ? 

Monestow  never  in  lede. 
Nought  lain  ?"— 

He  kneled  better  spede. 
And  kist  Rohant  fiili  fain. 

LXI. 

— <<  Fader,  no  unretthe  the  nought, 

Ful  welcome  er  ye ; 
Bi  God  that  man  hath  bought. 

No  thing  no  knewe  Y  the ; 
With  sorwe  thou  hast  me  sought. 

To  wite  it  wo  is  me ;" — 
To  Mark  the  word  he  brought, ' 

— •*  Will  ye  mi  fader  se. 
With  sight ; 

Graithed  Y  wil  be  be. 
And  seththen  schewe  him  as  knight''*— 
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LXIL 
Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd, 

HiB  aventoun  as  it  were  i 
How  he  with  sdiipmen  pleyd^ 

Of  lond  hou  thai  him  here ; 
How  stormes  hem  bistayd, 

Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are ; 
— *<  Thai  yoklen  me  that  Y  lajrd, 

With  al  mi  wining  there^ 
In  hand; 

Y  dambe  the  holtes  hare, 
Til  Y  thine  hunters  &nd.*'— 

LXIII. 
A  buith  thai  brought  Rohant  inne, 

A  harbour  was  redi  thare } 
Al  rowe  it  was  his  chinne, 
His  heued  was  white  of  hare ; 
-    A  scarlet  with  riche  skinne, 
Ybrought  him  was  full  yare  ; 
Rohant  of  noble  kinne. 
That  robe  ful  fair  he  bare^ 

That  boU : 
Who  that  had  seyn  him  thare, 
A  prince  him  might  han  told. 
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LXIV. 

Fair  his  tale  bigan, 

Rohant  tlid  he  oom  lat ; 
Trifltrem  that  honoar  can. 

To  halle  led  him  the  gate; 
Ich  man  seyd  than, 

Nas  non  swiche  as  thai  wate. 
As  was  this  pouer  man. 

That  thai  betefram  the  gat. 
With  care; 

Nas  none  that  wald  him  hate, 
But  welcome  was  he  thare. 

LXV. 

Water  thai  asked  swithe. 

Cloth  and  bord  was  drain ; 
With  mete  and  drink  lithe. 

And  Qfidiyuifiathat  were  bayn. 
To  serve  Tristrem  swithe. 

And  Sir  RcAant  fill  &yn ; 
Whasche  when  thai  wald  rise. 

The  king  ros  him  oyain. 
That  tide: 

In  lede  is  nought  to  layn. 
He  set  him  bi  his  side* 
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LXVI. 

Rohant  that  was  thare, 

To  Mark  his  tale  bi  gan ; 
— "  Wist  ye  what  Tristrem  ware, 

Miche  gode  ye  wold  him  an ; 
Your  owhen  soster  him  bare,'^ — 

(The  king  Uthed  him  than  y) 
— *<  Y  nam  sibbe  him  na  mare, 

Ich  aught  to  ben  his  man. 
Sir  king: 

Knowe  it  yive  ye  can, 
Sche  taught  me  this  ring.'' — 

LXVIL 
<<  When  Rouland  Riis  the  bold, 

Douke  Morgan  gan  mete  ;*' — 
The  tale  when  Rohant  told. 
For  sorwe  he  gan  grete ; 
The  king  beheld  that  old. 

How  his  wonges  were  wete: 
To  Mark  the  ring  he  yold. 
He  knewe  it  al  so  skety 

Gan  loke ; 
He  kist  Tristrem  ful  skete, 
And  for  his  nevou  toke. 
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LXVIII. 
Tho  thai  kisten  him  alle^ 

Bothe  leuedi  and  knight^ 
And  seriaunce  in  the  halle. 

And  maidens  that  were  bright ; 
Tristrem  gan  Rohant  calle^ 

And  iraned  him  with  sig^t ; 
— **  Sir,  how  may  this  fafle, 

How  may  Y  prove  it  rights 
Nought  lain  ? 

Tel  me  for  Godes  might, 
How  was  mi  fader  slain  ?" — 

LXIX. 

Rohant  told  anon, 

His  aventours  al  bidene ; 
Hou  the  batayle  bigan. 

The  werres  hadden  y  b^i  i 
His  moder  hon  hye  was  tan, 

And  geten  hon  bitrene ; 
— '*  Slawe  was  Ronland  than, 

And  ded  Blaunche  the  schene« 
Naught  les  j 

For  doubt  of  Morgan  kene, 
Mi  sone  Y  seyd  tboa  wes.''—' 
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Tristrem  al  in  hei(;^         -^^ 

Bifor  the  king  earn  he ; 

* 

— **  Into  Eimonie, 

Sir,  BOW  longeth  me ; 
Thidcr  fere  wil  Y, 

Mi  leue  Y  take  <tf  the ; 
To  fight  with  Morgan  inj^jf 

To  sle  him  other  he  me, 
With  hand: 

Ers  achat  no  man  me  se, 
Pyain  in  Ingland."— 


LXXI. 
Tho  was  Mark  fill  wo^ 

He  sight  sore  at  diat  tide ; 
— <<  Tristrem,  thi  rede  thou  ta, 

In  Ingfend  for  to  abide ; 
Morgan  is  wick  to  slo ; 

Of  knightes  he  hath  gret  pride ; 
Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 

Lat  mo  men  with  the  ride, 
On  rowe: 

Take  Rohant  bi  thi  side. 

He  will  thine  firendes  knawew'^^-^* 
6 
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LXXIL 

To  arms  the  king  lete  crie. 

The  folk  c^ol  his  land ; 
To  help  Tristrem  for  thi. 

He  made  knight  with  his  hond ; 
He  dede  him  han  on  heye. 

The  fiurest  that  be  fimd. 
In  place  to  riden  him  bjr. 

To  don  him  to  wider  stand. 
So  swithe: 

Sorwe  so  Tristrem  band. 
Might  no  man  make  him  blidie* 

LXXIII. 

No  wold  he  duellai  anight, 

Ther  of  nas  nought  to  say; 
Ten  hundred  that  were  wight, 

Wenten  with  him  oway ; 
Rohant  the  riche  kniglit, 

Redy  was  he  ay, 
To  his  castel  ftd  right. 

He  sailed  the  Beaen  day, 
On  rade: 

His  maister  he  gan  pay, 

[is  sones  knightes  he  made. 
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LXXIV. 
His  frendes  glad  were  thai^ 

No  Idame  hem  no  man  for  thi^ 
Of  his  coming  to  say, 

Al  in  to  Ermonie : 
Till  it  was  on  a  day,  * 

Morgan  was  &st  by, 
Tristrem  bi  gan  to  say, 

— "  With  Morgan  speke  wil  Y, 
And  spede ; 

So  long  idel  we  ly 

Miself  mai  do  mi  nede." — 

• 

LXXV. 

Tristrem  dede  as  he  hight, 

He  busked  and  made  him  yare  ; 
His  fiftend  som  of  knight. 

With  him  yede  na  mare  ; 
To  court  thai  com  full  right. 

As  Morgan  his  brede  schare, 
Thai  teld  tho  bi  sight, 

Ten  kinges  sones  thai  ware. 
Unsought ; 

Heuedes  of  wild  bare, 
Ichon  to  presant  brought 
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LXXVI. 
Rohant  bigan  to  88301^ 

To  hiB  knig^tet  than  seyd  he; 
— <<  As  woman  is  triis  for  lain^ 

Y  may  say  hi  me ; 
Yif  Tristrem  be  now  sleyn^ 

Yoel  yemers  er  we ; 
To  armes  knight  and  swayn, 

And  swiftly  ride  ye, 
And  swithes 

Tin  Y  Tristrem  se. 
No  worth  Y  never  bHtbe.'' 

LXXVIL 

Tristrem  ipeke  bigan^ 

-^<<  Sir  King,  God  feke  the, 
As  Y  the  love  and  an, 

And  thou  hast  served  to  me.''-— 
The  Dooke  answerd  than ; — 

— **  Y  pray  mi  lord  so  ire, 
Whether  thou  bless  or  ban, 

Thine  owhen  mot  it  be, 
Thoabold: 

Thi  nedes  teDe  thon  me, 
Thine  erand  what  thon  wold.''*-^ 
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LXXVin. 
— «  Amendes  !  mi  fiider  is  slain. 

Mine  hirritage  Hennonie ;" — 
The  Doak  answered  ogain, 

— <*  Certes  thi  fiuler  than  slough  Y ; 
SeChthen  thoa  so  hast  sayd, 

Amendes  ther  ought  to  Ijr, 
Therefore,  prout  swayn. 

So  schal.  Y  the  for  thi ; 
Right  than, 

Artow  oomen  titly, 
Fram  Marice  thi  kinsman. 

LXXIX. 
**  Yongling,  thou  schalt  abide, 

Foles  thou  wendest  to  fimd ; 
Thi  fader  thi  moder  gan  hide. 

In  horedom  he  hir  band ; 
How  comestow  with  pride  i 

Out,  traitour,  of  mi  land  I''-— 
Tristrem  upai^  that  tide, 

— ^*  Thou  lext  ich  understand. 
And  wot ;" — 

Moigan  with  his  hand. 
With  a  lof  Tristrem  smot 
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LXXX. 

On  his  brcst  adonn. 

Of  his  nose  ran  the  blod ; 
Tristrem  swcrd  was  boun, 

And  near  the  Douke  he  stode  ;f 


With  that,  was  comen  to  toun, 
R<Aant,  with  help  fhl  gode, 

And  gayn ; 
Al  that  oyain  him  stode, 

Wightly  were  thai  slayn. 

LXXXL 
To  prisoun  thai  gun  take, 

£rl,  baroun,  and  knight. 
For  Douke  Morgan  sake, 

Mani  on  dyd  doun  right ; 
Schafies  they  gun  schake. 

And  riyen  scheldes  bright ; 
Crounes  thai  gun  crake, 

Mani,  ich  wene,  aplight, 
Saunfayl : 

Bitu^ie  the  none,  and  the  night. 
Last  the  batayle. 

t  Two  lines  are  here  wanting,  as  is  evident  from  the  diflfe- 
rence  in  the  btanza,  though  there  is  no  blank  in  the  MS. 
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LXXXII. 
Thus  hath  Tristrem  the  sw^, 
Y-sIawe  the  Douke  Morgan ; 
No  wold  he  never  lete. 

Till  mo  castlei  were  tan ; 
Tonnes  thai  yoM  him  skete. 

And  cites  stithe  of  stan, 
The  fok  fel  to  his  fet ; 
Ayaines  him  stod  ther  nan. 
Inland^ 
^        He  slough  his  fitder  Ban^ 
Al  bowed  to  his  hand. 

LXXXIII. 
Tto  yeref  he  sett  that  landf 

His  lawes  made  he  cri  i 
AI  com  to  his  hand^    ^ 

Ahnain,  and  EmKmie» 
At  his  wil  to  standf 

Bonn,  and  al  redy : 
Rohant  he  yaf  the  wandy 

And  bed  him  sitt  him  bi, 
That  fre ; 

— <<  Rohant  lord  mak  Y, 
To  held  this  lond  of  me.'^ — 
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LXXXIV. 
**  Thou,  and  thine  Mmes  five, 

Schul  held  this  loud  of  me, 
Ther  while  thoii  art  olive^ 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be  \ 
What  halt  it  long  to  strive, 

Mi  kve  Y  take  at  te ; 
Tin  Inglond  wU  Y  rive, 

Mark  min  em  to  se. 

That  stounde ;" 

Now  boskes  Tristrem  the  fire, 
To  Inglond  for  to  firande. 

LXXXV. 

Blithe  was  his  bosking. 

And  fidr  was  his  schip  fivei 
Rohant  he  left  king, 

Over  all  his  wining  thore : 
Schipmen  him  gun  bring,  ■''■•-  \       '  ^ 

To  Inglond  fol  yare^ 
He  herde  a  newe  tiding. 

That  he  heard  never  are, 
On  hand} 

Mani  man  wepen  sare, 
For  ransoun  to  Yrhnd. 
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LXXXVI. 

Marke  schuld  yeld,  luhold, 

Thei  he  were  king  with  croiin, 
Thre  hundred  pounde  of  gold, 

Ich  yer  out  of  toun. 
Of  silver  fair^-foldiy 

Three  hundred  pounde  al  boun,* 
Of  mon^  of  a  mold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  of  a  latoun, 
Schuld- he; 

The  ferth  yere,  a  ferly  roun ! 
Three  hundred  bames  fire. 

LXXXVII. 
The  truage  was  com  to  to, 

Moraunt  the  noble  knight, 
Y-hoId  he  was  so, 

An  eten  in  ich  a  %ht. 
The  bames  asked  he  thoy 

Als  it  war  londes  right ; 
Tristrem  gan  stoutely  go. 

To  lond,  that  ich  night, 
Ofrade; 

Of  the  schippe  thai  had  a  li^t. 
The  dai  thai  dede  obade. 
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LXXXVIIL 
Marke  was  glad,  and  blithe, 

Tho  he  might  Triittreiii  le  j 
lie  Idst  him  fele  rithe, 

Weloom  to  him  was  he  i 
Marke  gan  tidinges  lithe. 

How  he  wan  londes  fire ; 
Tristrem  seyd  that  dthe, 

— **  Wat  may  this  gadering  be  ? 
Thai  grete  !"— 

— <<  Tristrem  Y  tell  it  the, 
A  thing  tha  is  me  unswete. 

LXXXIX. 
<<  The  king  of  Yrkmd, 

Tristreita,  idiam  his  man^ 
To  long  ichave  ben  her  bond. 

With  wrong  the  king  it  wan ; 
To  kmg  it  hath  ystond. 

On  him  the  wrong  bigan, 
Therto  ich  held  mine  hond.''-— 

Tristrem  seyd  than, 
AlstiDe, 

— >*<  Moraunt  that  michel  can, 
&hal  nought  han  his  wiUe."— 
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XC- 

Marke  to  comayl  jedCf  . 

And  adce^  r«de  of  this  I 
He  seyd, — «f  With  vn^ug  dedn.^ 

The  ramoun  ytak€ii.k*''-r-p/ 
Tristrem  acyd,-?-**  Y  rede,        .  * 

That  he  the  bames  mis  ;''— * 
Tho  seyd  the  Idngin  ledof 

— *<*  No  was  it  never  his, 
With  right  ;•'— 

Tristrem  seydyt-f^-^*  Y  wis, 
Y  wiU  definde  it  as  knight'' 

XCL 

By  al  Markes  haldt 

The-truwage  was  tan, 
Tristrem  gan  it  withhald, 

As  prince  proude  in  JUQ  ; 
Thai  graimted  that  Tristrem  wald, 

Other  no  durst  ther  nan, 
Nis  ther  non  so  bald, 

Y  made  of  flesche,  no  ban. 
No  knight  i 

Now  hath  Tristram  y-tan, 
Oyain  Moraunt  to  fi^^t 
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XCII. 

Tristrem  himseif  yedet 

Morsimt  word  to  briiig» 
And  sdiordliche  teyd  in  lede* 

— «  We  no  owe  the  nothing/* 
Moraunt  oyain  segrd, 

— **  Thou  kiLt  a  loule  leiing) 
Mi  body  to  batayl  Y  bede» 

To  prove  bifiir  the  kmgf 
To  loke."— 

—-He  waged  him  a  ring  i 
Tristrem  die  batayl  toke. 


xcin. 

Thai  seylden  into  the  wide^ 

With  her  achippei  tvo; 
Moraunt  band  hia  biiidet 

And  Tristrem  lete  his  go. 
Moraunt  sejd  that  tides 

-— <<  Tristrem»  whi  dostow  so  ? 
Our  on  schai  here  abide^ 

No  be  thou  never  so  thrOf 
ywis."— 

— **  Whether  our  to  live  go^ 
We  have  anoo^  of  this.** — 


/ 
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XCIV. 

The  yland  inu  iul  brade. 

That  thai  gun  in  fight ; 
Ther  of  was  Moraunt  glade, 

Of  Tristrem  he  kte  light ; 
Swiche  meting  nas  never  non  made. 

With  worthU  wepen  wight, 
Aither  to  other  rade. 

And  hewe  on  hdmes  bright. 
With  hand } 

God  help  Tristrem  the  knight ! 
He  fiuight  fer  Ingland. 

xcv. 

Morauct  with  his  might. 

Rode  with  gret  randoun* 
Oyain  Tristrem  the  knight. 

And  thought  to  here  him  doun ; 
With  a  launce  unlight. 

He  smote  him  in  the  lyoun,; 
And  Tristrem  that  was  wight. 

Bar  him  thurch  the  dragoun, 
In  the  scheld ; 

That  Moraunt  bold,  and  boun. 
Smote  him  in  the  scheld. 
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XCVL 
Up  he  sdrt  bidene. 

And  kpe  opon  hia  stede. 
He  fiiugfat  withouten  wene. 

So  wolf  that  wald  wede  s 
Tristrem  in  that  tenCf 

No  spard  him  for  no  drede. 
He  yaf  him  a  wounde  y-sene. 

That  hia  bodi  gan  bkde^ 
Rig^ttho: 

In  Moraontes  most  nede. 
His  stede  bak  brak  on  to. 

XCVII. 

Up  he  stirt  in  drede. 

And  seyd, — **  Tristrem,  alight, 
For  thon  hast  slayn  mi  stede, 

Afot  thou  schalt  fight ;" — 
Quath  Tristrem, — <•  So  God  me  rede, 

Tber  to  Icham  al  light  :*'— 
Togider  tho  thai  yede. 

And  hewen  on  helmes  bright, 
Sami  fayl : 

Tristrem  as  a  knight, 
Faught  in  that  batayl. 
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XCVIII. 
Moraiint  of  Yrlond  smot 

Trifltrem  in  theflchdd. 
That  hairfd  firam  his  hond, 

Ther  adoun  in  the  ^d  s 
Tristrem  ich  imdenUmdy 

Anon  the  ttzoke  him  yeld ; 
With  his  gode  brond 

Morannt  neighe  he  qudd, 
Thatkni^t; 

Marine  the  batayl  biheld^ 
And  wondered  of  that  fight 

XCIX. 

Moraunt  was  nnfaynt 

And  fiuD^t  with  all  his  migfa 
That  Tristrem  were  y-slayn. 

He  stird  him  as  a  knight : 
Tristrem  smot  with  mayn, 

His  swerd  brak  in  the  fight. 
And  in  Morauntes  brain, 

Bileved  a  pece  bright ; 
With  care : 

And  in  the  hannche  right, 
Tristrem  was  wounded  sare. 
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C. 

A  sword  that  pended  to  pride^ 

Tristrem  tho  q>ac  he^ 
— «  Folk  of  Yrland  side^ 

Your  mirour  ye  may  ae^ 
Mo  that  hider  will  ride» 

ThuB  gra3rthed  fchid  ye  beu**— 
With  8orwe,  thai  drought  that  tide^ 

Morannt  to  the  te* 
And  care: 

With  joie  Triftrem  the  fre 
To  Marke  his  em  gan  fare. 

cr. 

His  swerd  he  o£Ered  than^ 

And  to  the  auter  it  bare ; 
For  Markes  kinsman, 

Tristrem  was  loved  thare. 
A  forward  thai  bigan, 

Ther  to  thai  alle  sware. 
For  that  lond  fire  he  wan. 

That  king  he  schuld  be  thare ; 
To  say, 

Yif  he  oUve  were. 
After  Sir  Markes  day. 
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CII. 

Thoi  Tristrem  light  thenke. 

He  is  wounded  fill  sare, 
Leches  with  salve  and  drink. 

Him  oometh  wide  whare ; 
Thai  lorn  al  her  swink, 

His  paines  was  ay  the  mare, 
No  man  no  might  for  stink 
\      Com  ther  Tristrem  ware, 
Als  than: 

Ich  man  forsok  him  thare, 
Bot  Gouemayl  his  man. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Siafusai  1«  2.  Si^ — Tristrem,  forsaken  bj  every  one,  asks 
from  king  Mark  a  ship,  that  he  might  leave  the 
country  of  Cornwall.  Mark  reluctantly  grants  his 
request,  and  he  embarks  with  Gouvemayl,  his  sole 
attendant,  and  his  harp  as  his  only  splace.  4.  S^^^ 
Tnstrem  sets  sail  from  Carlioun,  and  continues  nine 
weeks  at  sea :  the  wind  at  length  drives  him  to  the 
baven  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  To  the  sailors,  who 
oome  b  boats  frt)m  the  harbour,  he  says  he  has  been 
wounded  by  pirates.    6— Tristrcm,  kaming  that  he 
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was  in  Ireland,  and  recollecting  that  Moraunt,  whom 
he  had  slain,  was  brother  to  the  queen  of  that  coun- 
try, again  assumes  the  name  of  Tramtris.  ?•  8«— 
The  wounded  man's  skill  in  minstrelsy  is  reported  to 
the  queen,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  medicine. 
9.  10.  11. — The  queen  comes  to  visit  Tristrem,  who 
maintains  his  assumed  name,  and  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  plundered  and  robbed  by  pirates.  His 
skill  in  music,  and  at  chess,  and  tables,  astonishes  the 
queen  and  the  byestanders,  who  swear  by  Saint  Fa- 
trick,  that  his  like  was  never  seen  in  Ireland*  The 
queen  undertakes  his  cure ;  and,  by  a  medicated  bath, 
restores  to  him  the  use  of  his  limbs.  12.  IS.  14. — 
Tristrem's  cure  advances  through  the  precious  reme- 
dies of  the  queen.  His  skill  in  music,  and  in  games, 
occasions  his  being  frequently  called  to  court;  and 
he  becomes  the  instructor  of  the  princess  Yaoiide, 
who  was  attached  to  the  studies  of  minstrelqr  and 
poetry.  He  instructs  her  in  those  arts,  as  well  as  in 
chess,  and  other  games,  till  she  has  no  equal  in  the 
kingdom,  eiccepting  her  preceptor,  the  inventor  of 
those  elegant  amusements. 

Stanzas  15*  16.  17* — Sir  Tristrem's  health  being  resto- 
red, and  the  education  of  Ysonde  completed,  our  hero 
becomes  desirous  of  returning  to  Britain.  The  qaeen 
unwillingly  grants  his  request,  with  some  reflectioDS 
upon  the  ingratitude  of  foreigners.  He  is  loaded  with 
gifls,  and  sets  sail,  with  Gouvemayl,  for  Carlioun, 
where  he  arrives  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and  ^rtooisb- 
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ment  of  the  Cornish.  1 8, 1 9. 20i— -Mar k  receives  his 
nephew  joyfully,  and  inquires  how  his  wound  had 
been  cured.  Tristrem  informs  the  king  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  sister  of  Moraunt,  and  is  Uvish  in  encomi- 
um upon  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Ysonde. 
The  king,  struck  by  this  panegyric»  offers  to  make 
'  Tristrem  his  heir,  if  he  will  bring  Ysonde  to  CoruwaU. 
21.  22.  23^-^The  barons,  jealous  of  Tristrem*s  power, 
persuade  the  king  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for 
his  nephew  to  procure  Ysonde  for  the  royal  bride. 
Tristrem  points  out  the  folly  of  such  an  enterprize ; 
but  adds,  that  he  would  undertake  it,  as  he  knew  the 
nobility  ascribed  the  ofunkm^  which  he  had  delivered, 
to  the  selfish  view  of  keeping  the  king  unmarried. 
He  demands  an  attendance  of  fifteen  knights.  24>.  25. 
26^-^Tristrem  sails  to  Dublm,  with  a  select  body  of 
knights,  in  a  vessel  richly  laden.  Without  announ- 
cing their  errand,  they  send  rich  presents  to  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  princess.  The  messengers  return, 
fidl  of  the  praises  of  Ysonde's  beauty,  and  relate  that 
the  people  of  Dublin  were  in  great  alarm. 

Sianxas  27. 28. 2%— The  rftuse  of  the  terror  of  the  Irish 
is  explained,  being  the  approach  of  a  monstrous  dra- 
gon, which  had  done  so  much  damage,  that  proclama^ 
tkm  had  been  made,  offisring  the  hand  of  the  princess 
lo  him  who  should  slay  the  monster.  Tristrem  pro- 
poses the  adventure  to  his  knights,  who  decline  to  un- 
dertake it.  He  goes  on  shore  himself^  well  mounted 
and  armed,  and  comes  in  sight  of  the  fiery  dragon. 
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Sa  31.  S2. 33 Tristrem  breaks  his  spear  on  the  im- 

penetrable  hide  of  thcmonsler,  loses  hiB  horse,  and, 
after  praying  to  God,  renews  the  battle  on  fboL  He 
■mites  off  the  dragon's  jaw:  the  enraged  anunal 
"  throws  fire"  in  such  abundance  as  to  consume  all 
the  knight's  armout,  but  is  at  length  slain.  The  vic- 
tw  cutg  out  the  dragon's  tongue.  34.  35.— Having' 
put  the  tongue  of  the  animal  into  "  his  hoeg,"  Tris- 
trem attempts  to  return  ;  but  is  deprived  of  his 
by  the  subtle  operation  of  the  poison.  Meanwhili 
the  king's  steward,  chancing  to  pass  by, 
dragon's  head,  and,  carrying  it  to  court,  assmnea  the 
merit  of  the  victory,  and  demands  the  hand  of  the 
princess.  Vsonde  and  her  mother,  not  giving  credit 
to  the  steward,  resolve  to  visit  the  place  where  the 
battle  had  been  fought.  36.  37.  38.  39.— Tbey  find 
the  steed  and  arms  of  Tristrem,  and  at  length  tbe 
knight  himself.  Being  restored  by  the  application  of 
treacle,  he  vindicates  his  right  to  the  victory,  and  pro* 
duces  the  dragon's  tongue ;  offering,  at  the  same  tiroe^ 
his  ship  and  cargo  in  pledge,  tliat  he  would  moke 
good  his  story  upon  the  person  of  the  steward,  in 
single  combat.  As  hb  mils  himsplf  a  tnetcfaint| 
Ysonde  eipreases  her  r^et  that  he  is  not  a  kai^H. 


Stanzas  40.  41. 43.  4S. — The  queen  and  Ysonde^  mbni- 
ring  the  bravery  and  handsome  figure  of  TristreiOi 
conduct  him  in  person  to  a  bath.  'Hie  queen  goes  to 
fetch  a  drink  of  "  main."  Meanwhile,  Ysonde  be- 
comes suspicious  that  the  stranger  was  her  fanner 
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preceptor,  Tramtris.    In  searching  for  something  to 
confirm  this  conjecture)  she  examines  his  sword^  which 
she  finds  to  be  broken.    By  comparing  the  breach 
with  the  firagment  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
skull  of  Moraunty  Ysonde  discovers  that  the  owner  of 
the  weapon  has  slain  her  kinsman.     She  upbraids 
Tristrem  with  this  slaughter,  and  rushes  upon  him 
with  his  own  sword.    Her  mother  at  this  histant  re- 
turns, and  participates  in  Ysonde's  resentment,  as  soon 
as  she  learns  that  it  b  Tristrem  whom  she  beholds. 
The  arrival  of  the  king  saves  Tristrem  from  being 
slain  in  the  bath.    ^.  45. — ^Tristrem  defends  himself, 
as  having  slain  Moraunt  in  fair  fight;  and,  smiling 
upon  Ysonde,  tells  her,  she  had  many  an  opportunity 
of  slaying  him  while  he  was  her  preceptor  Tramtris. 
He  pleads  his  services  towards  her  in  that  character, 
as  well  as  the  good  report  he  had  made  of  her  charms 
to  king  Mark;  and,  finally,  he  opens  his  embassy. 
46.  47. — Upon  the  engagement  of  Tristrem,  that  his 
uncle  should  marry  Ysonde,  it  is  agreed  she  shall  be 
sent  under  his  escort  to  ComwalL    The  steward,  ha- 
ving relinquished  his  claim,  as  soon  as  he  understands 
that  his  antagonist  is  the  redoubted  Tristrem,  is  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  request  of  the  princess. 

Stanzas 4cS.4^.50.5l.  5% — At  their  departure,  the  queen 
gives  to  Brengwain,  a  lady  who  attended  upon  Ysonde, 
a  powerful  philtre,  or  love-potion,  with  directions,  that 
Mark  and  his  bride  should  partake  of  it  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  marriage.    While  at  sea,  the  wind  ba- 
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comes  contrary,  and  tliey  are  forced  to  have 
lo  their  oars.  Tristrem  exerts  himself  in  rowing,  and 
Ysonde  calls  for  drink  to  refresh  him  when  tadgued. 
Brengwain  inadverteatly  presents  the  cup  which  con- 
tains the  fatal  liquor,  of  which  Tristrem  and  Ysonde 
unwittingly  partake.  A  favourite  dog,  called  Hodain, 
licks  the  cup.  The  consequence  of  this  draught  i»,  a 
fata]  and  criminal  passion  betwixt  Ysonde  ond^Xds- 
trera,  which  proves  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes. 
55. 5*,  55, — The  ahip  arrives  in  England,  after  u  fort- 
night's sail.  Ysonde  is  married  to  king  Mark  ;  but, 
to  conceal  her  guilty  intercourse  with  Sir  Tristrem, 
Hfae  substitutes  her  attendant,  Brengwain,  in  her  place, 
on  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials. 

Slaraas  56. 57 .  58. — Suspicion,  the  natural  consequence 
of  guilt,  takes  possession  of  Ysonde's  mind.  She  be- 
comes fearful  least  Brcngwain  should  betray  the  im> 
portant  secret  with  which  she  was  entrusted  ;  to  pre- 
vent whicli,  she  hires  two  ruffians  to  dispatch  her 
faithful  attendant.  59.  GO.  61 .  62 Brengwaia  is  con- 
ducted by  the  assas^ns  into  a  dismal  glen,  where  they 
prepare  to  execute  tlieirbloody  mandate-  The  prayers 
of  the  damsel,  however,  induce  them  to  spare  her  life, 
OS  she  protests,  that  her  only  crime  was  having  lent 
to  Ysonde  a  clean  night-dress  upon  the  night  of  her 
nuptials,  when  that  of  the  queen  had  been  accident- 
ally  sullied.  Her  intended  execuboners  report  this  to 
the  queen,  as  Brcngwain's  last  words ;  and  Vsonde. 
perceiving  die  fidelity  of  her  attendant,  Inmente  her 
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loM,  and  vows  vengeance  on^her  supposed  murderers. 
Brengwain  is  then  produced,  and  reinstated  in  full 
favour. 

Stanzas  63. 64*.  65^— An  Irish  earl,  a  former  admirer  of 
Ysonde,  arrives  at  the  court  of  Cornwall,  disguised  as 
a  minstre],  and  bearing  a  harp  of  curious  workman- 
ship. He  excites  the  curiosity  of  king  Mark,  by  re- 
fusing to  play  upon  this  beautiful  instrument  till  he 
shall  grant  him  a  boon.  The  king,  having  pledged 
his  knighthood  to  satisfy  his  request,  he  sings  to  the 
harp  a  lay,  in  which  he  demands  Ysonde  as  the  pro- 
mised gift.  66. 67. 68. — Mark,  having  pledged  his  ho- 
nour, has  no  alternative  but  to  become  a  forsworn 
knight,  or  deliver  his  wife  to  the  harper;  and  he 
chuses  the  latter.  Tristrem,  who  had  been  absent  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  arrives  just  as  the  adventurous 
earl  carried  off  his  fair  prize.  He  upbraids  the  king 
(and  not  without  reason)  for  his  extravagant  genero* 
sity  to  minstrels.  Tristrem  then  seloes  his  rote ;  and, 
hastening  to  the  shore,  where  Ysonde  had  embarked, 
begins  to  play  upon  that  instrument.  The  sound  deep? 
ly  affects  Ysonde,  who  becomes  so  much  indisposed, 
that  the  earl,  her  lover,  is  induced  to  return  with  her 
to  land.  69. 70. 71. — Ysonde  pretends  that  the  music 
of  Tristrem*s  rote  is  necessary  to  her  recovery ;  and 
the  earl,  to  whom  Tristrem  was  personally  unknown, 
proposes  to  him  to  go  in  his  train  to  Ireland*  Ysonde 
reviving  at  the  sound  of  her  lover's  music,  tlie  earl 
prepares  to  return  on  board.  72.73*— Tristrem  mountF 
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trem  beseeching  Y§onde  to  procure  him  a  dismissal 
from'  (he  court,  and  whe  engaging,  on  condition  or  his 
departure,  to  supplicate  Mark  to  endow  him  with  suit- 
able means  of  support.  The  good-natured  monarch  is 
overM-heimed  witti  joy  aad  tenderness  at  this  suppo- 
sed discovery  of  the  innocence  of  hi«  wife  and  nephew. 
Far  from  assenting  to  Tristrem's  departure,  he  creates 
him  his  high  constable ;  and  the  grateful  knight  car- 
ries on  his  intrigue  with  Ysonde,  without  further  sus- 
picion, for  the  space  of  three  years. 

Stantat  96.  99. — Meriadok  f^in  excites  the  jealousy  of 
king  Mark,  and  persuades  him  to  order  the  queen  and 
Trisirem  to  be  let  blood  llie  same  day  :  Meriadok  al- 
so strews  the  floor  of  the  king's  chamber  with  flour, 
in  order  to  detect  the  traces  of  footsteps  upon  it,  100. 
101. — Tristrem  evades  this  last  device,  by  springing 
a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  over  the  part  of  the  chamber 
which  was  covered  with  the  flour ;  but  tlic  wound  of 
his  vein  opening  with  the  exertion,  his  stolen  visit  is 
betrayed  to  the  king  by  the  traces  of  his  blood.  Trts- 
trem  flies  from  Cornwall.  102.  lOS.— Ysonde  under- 
takes to  prove  her  innocence,  by  undergoing  the  fiery 
ordeal.  A  court  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Westniiii* 
ster,  where  the  queen  is  to  bear  red-hot  iron  in  her 
hand,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  ordeal.  Tristrsu 
joins  tlie  retinue,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  in  the  nuM 
abject  state  of  poverty.  lOt. — When  they  are  about 
to  cross  the  Tlkames,  the  queen  pitohes  upon  her  dis- 
guised  lover  to  bear  her  from  the  shore  to  the  ship. 
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Tristrem  designedly  leU  his  fair  burthen  fall  upon  the 
beach,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  some  part  of 
her  person.  105-»-The  attendants^  scandalized  at  this 
indecent  accident,  caused  by  the  awkwardness  of  the 
stranger  are  about  to  drown  him  in  the  river ;  but  are 
prevented  by  Ysonde,  who  imputes  his  &11  to  feeble- 
nessy  through  want  of  nourishment,  and  orders  him  a 
reward.  106. 107. 108^— When  the  queen  is  brought 
to  her  oath,  she  swears,  that  she  is  a  ''  guiltless  wo- 
man,'' and  that  no  one  had  ever  familiarity  with  her 
person,  excepting  the  king,  and  the  peasant  who  bore 
her  to  th^  vessel,  whose  indelicate  awkwardness  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  whole  of  her  retinue.  The  hot 
iron  is  then  presented  to  Ysonde ;  but  the  uxorious 
king  of  Cornwall,  resting  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
equivocal  oath  of  his  consort,  refuses  to  permit  her 
to  hazard  this  dangerous  confirmation  of  her  faith* 
Ysonde  is  proclaimed  innocent,  in  spite  of  the  accuj<a^ 
tions  of  Meriadok,  and  is  completely  reconciled  to  her 
husband.  Tristrem,  meanwhile,  remains  in  Wales, 
occup3ring  in  military  atchievements  the  term  of  his 
separation  from  Ysonde. 
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I. 

1 HRE  yer  in  care  bed  lay^ 

TriBtrem  the  trewe  he  bight, 
That  never  no  dought  him  day, 

For  sorwe  he  had  o  night. 
For  dioj,  no  man  no  may 

Sen  on  him  with  sight ) 
Ich  man,  forsothe  to  say, 

Forsok  tho  that  knight, 
As  thare; 

Thai  hadde  don  what  he  might. 
Thai  no  rought  of  his  fiure. 
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11. 

Til  it  was  on  a  day, 

Till  Mark  he  gan  him  mene  ^ 
Schortliche,  sothe  to  say. 

This  tale  was  hem  bitvene  i 
— <<  In  sorwe  ich  have  ben  ay, 

Seththen  ich  alive  have  ben  ;"— 
Marke  aeyd — •*  Wayleway  ! 

That  ich  it  schuld  y  sene, 
Swiche  thing." — 

Tristrem  withonten  wene, 
A  schip  asked  the  king. 

III. 
— «  Em,"— he  seyd,— "  Y  spille. 

Of  lond  keep  Y  na  mare, 
A  schip  thou  bring  me  tiUe, 

Mine  harp  to  play  me  thare, 
Stouer  ynough  to  wille. 

To  kepe  me  son  yon  yare  ;" — 
Thei  Marke  liked  ille, 

Tristrem  to  schip  thai  bare, 
And  brought ; 

Who  wold  with  him  fare  ? 
Gouemayle  no  lete  him  nought 
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IV. 
Tristremes  schip  was  yare ; 

He  asked  his  benisoun  \ 
The  haven  he  gan  oat  fiure. 

It  hight  Carlioun : 
Nighen  wonkes,  and  marey 

He  hobled  up  and  doun  ; 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare. 

To  a  stede  ther  him  was  boun, 
Neighe  hand  ^ 

Deivelin  hight  the  toon. 
An  haven  in  Irland. 

V. 

A  winde  thider  him  gan  drive, 

Schipmen  him  seig^e  neighe  hand ; 
In  botes  thai  gan  him  stive. 

And  drougb  him  to  the  land  ; 
A  wounded  man  alive. 

In  the  schip  thai  fand  $ 
He  se}'d, — "  bisiden  a  rive, 

Men  wounded  him  and  band« 
Un  sounde.** — 

No  man  might  bi  him  stand. 
For  stinking  of  his  wounde. 
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VI. 

GouemaU  gan  hem  frain^ 

What  bight  the  ae  strand  i 
Develin,  thai  seyd  ogain, 

The  schipmen  that  him  fimd ; 
Tho  wm  Tristrem  mifain. 

And  wele  gan  understand, 
Hir  brother  hadde  he  slain. 

That  Qaen  was  c^the  land. 
In  fight; 

Tristrem  he  gan  doun  kin. 
And  seyd  Tramtris  he  bight 

VIL 
In  his  schip  was  that  day, 

Almaner  of  gle; 
And  al  maner  of  lay. 

In  lond  that  might  be : 
To  the  Quen  tho,  seyd  thay, 

Morauntes  soster  the  Sre; 
Y  wounded  swiche  a  man  lay, 
That  sorwe  it  was  to  se. 
And  care; 
— '*  A  miri  man  were  he, 
Yif  be  olive  ware."*— 
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VIIL 

Sche  was  in  DevdiD, 

The  fair  leuedi  the  quene, 
Lovesome  underjme ; 

And  sleighest  had  y  bene  i 
And  best  couthe  of  medicine ; 

That  was  on  Tristrem  sene ; 
She  brought  him  of  his  pine^ 

To  wite  and  nought  at  wene. 
To  say: 

Sche  sent  him  a  plaster  kene. 
To  cast  the  stink  oway. 

IX. 
Amorwe,  when  it  was  day* 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  priis, 
Cam  ther  Tristrem  lay. 

And  asked  what  he  is  ? 
— «  Marchaund  Ich  have  been  ay, 

Mi  nam  is  Tramtris  $ 
Robbers,  for  sothe  to  say, 

Slough  mine  felawes,  Y  wis, 
In  the  se; 

Thai  raft  me  ibwe  and  griis, 

And  thus  wounded  thfu  me.^-— 

p 
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X. 

An  heye  man  he  was  like, 

Thei  he  wer  wounded  sare  y 
His  gles  weren  so  sellike. 

That  wonder  thought  hem  thare. 
V     His  harp^  his  croude  was  like ; 

His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare  ; 
Thai  swore,  bi  Seyn  Patricke, 

Swiche  seighe  Aai  never  are, 
£r  than: 

— *•  Gif  he  in  hele  were, 
He  were  a  miri  man.'* — 

r 

XL 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  kenne. 

His  woundes  schewe  sche  lete ; 
To  wite  his  wo  untnnne, 

So  grimly  he  gan  grete ; 
His  bon  brast  under  skinne, 

His  sorwe  was  unscte ; 
Thai  brought  him  to  an  inne ; 

A  bath  thai  made  him  sket, 
So  lithe ; 

That  Tristrem  on  his  fet, 
Gon  he  might  swithe. 


./ 
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XII. 
Salves  hath  he  soft. 

And  drinks  that  ar  lith ; 
Thai  no  rought  hou  dere  it  bought, 

That  held  him  also  swithe : 
He  nuule  his  play  aloft. 

His  gammes  he  gan  kithe ; 
For  thi  was  Tristrem  oft. 

To  bonre  cleped  fele  sithe : 
To  sete; 

Ich  man  was  lef  to  lithe. 
His  mirthes  were  so  swete. 

XIII. 
The  king  had  a  douhter  dere. 

That  maiden  Ysonde  hight ; 
That  gle  was  lef  to  here, 

And  romaunce  to  rede  aright  -, 
Sir  Tramtris  hir  gan  lere, 

Tho  with  al  his  might, 
What  alle  pointes  were. 

To  se  the  sothe  in  sight. 
To  say: 

In  Yrlond  nas  no  knight. 
With  Ysonde  durst  play. 
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XIV. 

Ysonde  of  heighe  priis. 

The  maiden  bri^t  of  hewe^ 
That  wered  fow  and  griiSf 

And  scarlet  that  was  newe, 
In  warld  was  non  so  wiis. 

Of  craftf  that  men  knewe, 
Withouten  Sir  Tramtris, 

That  al  games  of  grewe 
On  grounde. 

Hom  longeth  Tramtris  the  trewe, 
For  hded  was  his  wounde* 

XV. 

Sir  Tramtris  in  Irlond 

Duelled  al  a  yere ; 
So  gode  likeing  he  fand. 

That  hole  he  was  and  fere ; 
The  quen  to  fbt  and  hand. 

He  served  dem  and  dere ; 
Ysonde  he  did  understand 

What  aUe  playes  were 
Inlay; 

Flis  leve  he  asked  at  here* 
In  schip  to  fbunde  oway. 
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XVI. 

The  quen,  that  michel  can. 

To  Tramtris  she  gan  say, 
— "  Who  so  fet  uncoathe  man^ 

He  fbundeth  ever  oway.**— 
His  hire  thai  yolden  him  than, 

Gold  and  silver  Y  say^ 
What  he  wold  he  wan, 

Of  Ysonde  for  his  play 
Saun  fail ; 

He  bitaught  hem  God,  and  gode  day. 
With  him  went  Gouemail. 

XVIL 
Riche  sail  thai  drewe. 

White  and  red  so  blod ; 
A  winde  to  wil  hem  blewe. 

To  Carlioun  thai  yode ; 
Now  hat  he  Tristrem  trewe. 

And  fareth  over  the  flod ; 
The  schip  the  cuntre  knewe. 

It  thought  hem  Ail  gode. 
As  thare; 

Of  wrake  thai  mider  stode. 
For  on  thai  letoi  him  fare. 
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XVIII. 

Thai  tolden  to  the  king, 

That  the  schip  had  sain  ; 
Never  of  no  tiding, 

Nas  Mark  the  king  so  fain : 
To.toun  thai  gun  him  bring. 

The  king  ros  him  ogayn  ; 
Blithe  was  her  meteing, 

And  fiur  he  gan  him  frain. 
That  stomide ; 

— >*'  Tristrem,  nought  to  lam, 
Heled  is  thi  wounde  ?'' — 

XIX. 

His  em  answer  he  yeld. 
That  litel  he  wald  wene. 

Of  hot  sche  was  him  beld. 

That  Moraunt  soster  had  bene ; 

How  fair  sche  hath  him  held. 
He  told  hem  al  bidcne  ; 

And  seththen  Tristrem  hath  teld. 
Of  Ysonde  that  was  kene, 

Al  newe : 
How  sche  was  bright  and  schene. 
Of  love  was  non  so  trewe. 
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XX. 

Mark  to  Tristrem  gan  say, 

— <'  Mi  lond  bitake  Y  the^t 
To  have  after  mi  day, 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be. 
Bring  thou  me  that  may. 

That  Ich  hir  may  y-se." — 
This  was  his  maner  aye. 

Of  Ysonde  that  spcketh  he, 
Her  prise; 

Hou  sche  was  gent  and  fire. 
Of  love  was  non  so  wise. 

XXI. 

In  Inglond  f  ul  wide. 

The  baromis  hem  bithought. 
To  fel  Tristremes  pride. 

How  thai  fiurest  mought ; 
The  king  thai  rad  to  ride, 

A  qaen  to  him  thai  sought. 
That  Tristrem  might  abide. 

That  he  no  were  it  nought ; 
No  king: 
Thai  seyd  that  Tristrem  mought 

Ysonde  of  Yrlond  bring. 
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XXIL 
— <<  A  brid  bright,  thai  chet^ 

As  blod  opon  snoweing ; 
A  maiden  of  swiche  reles, 

Tristrem  may  to  the  bring  ;"— 
Quoth  Tristrem, — '*  It  is  les, 

And  troweth  it  for  lesing. 
To  aski  that  never  no  wes, 

It  is  a  fble  askeing, 
Bi  kinde : 

It  is  a  seDi  thing, 
For  no  man  may  it  finde. 

xxm. 

*•  Y  rede  ye  nought  no  strive ; 

A  swalu  ich  herd  sing, 
Ye  sigge  I  wem  min  em  to  wive, 

For  Y  schuld  be  your  king  ! 
I  Now  bringeth  me  atte  rive, 

Schip  and  other  thing ; 
Ye  se  me  nevir  olive, 

Bot  yif  ich  Ysonde  bring, 
That  bright 

Finde  me  min  askeing, 
Mine  fitend  som  of  knigbt,^ — 
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XXIV. 

Knightes  tho  chosen  thai. 

That  were  war  and  wise ; 
Al  that  mest  may, 

And  heighest  weren  of  priis : 
A  schip  with  grene  and  gray. 

With  vair,  and  eke  with  gtiis, 
With  alle  thing  Y  say. 

That  j9^de  to  marchandis^ 
In  ledeg 

Thai  ferden  of  this  wise» 
Intil  Yrkmd  thede. 

XXV. 

In  this  schip  was  boun, 

AU  that  mister  ware : 
Out  of  Carlioon ; 

Riche  was  his  schip  fiure : 
Thai  rered  goin&ynoun ; 

A  winde  to  wille  hem  bare ; 
Develin  hat  the  toun. 

To  lond  thai  comen  thare. 
The  best : 

The  king  present  thai  bare, 
And  asked  leve  to  rest. 
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XXVL 

The  king  present  thai  brought^ 

Another  to  the  quene, 
Ysonde  foryat  thai  nou^t. 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene. 
To  schip  when  thai  hem  thought. 

That  at  the  court  hadde  bene, 
Swiche  mayd  nas  never  wrought. 

That  thai  erer  hadde  sepe 
With  sight : 

The  cuntre  al  bidene. 
Thai  seighe  fle  fill  right. 

XXVII. 
Out  of  Develin  toun. 

The  fc^  wd  £Eist  ran. 
In  a  water  to  droun, 

So  ferd  were  thai  than  ; 
For  doute  of  o  dragoun. 

Thai  seyd  to  schip  thai  wau, 
To  haven  that  were  boun ; 

No  rought  thai  of  what  man 
In  lede. 

That  may  him  sle  or  tan, 
Ysonde  schal  have  to  mede. 
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\XXVIII. 

Tristrem  blithe  was  he^ 

He  clcped  his  knightes  stithe, 
— «  What  man  he  is,  las  se, 

That  take  this  bataile  swithe  ?"— 
AUc  thai  beden  lat  be^ 

Durst  non  himselven  kithe^ 
— "  For  nede  now  wo  is  me  !*•— 

Seyd  Tristrem,  that  sithe. 
Right  than. 

Listen  now  who  wil  lithe, 
Al  of  an  hardi  man. 

XXIX. 

A  stede,  of  schip,  thai  drewe. 

The  best  that  he  hadde  brought ; 
His  armes  weren  al  newe, 

Tliat  richeliche  were  wrought ; 
His  hert  was  gode  and  trewe. 

No  failed  it  him  nou^t  \ 
The  cuntre  wele  he  knewe, 

Er  he  the  dragoun  sou^t ; 
And  seighe; 

Helle  fere  him  thought, 
Fram  that  dragoon  fleighe. 
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Asaut  to  that  dragoun 

Tristrem  toke  that  tide» 
As  a  lothdy  lioon 

That  bataile  wald  abide ; 
With  a  spere  felonn. 

He  smot  him  in  the  side ; 
It  no  vailed  o  botoun, 

Oway  it  gan  to  glide, 
Hit  dent; 

The  devil  dragounis  hide 
Was  hard  so  ani  flint  I 

XXXL 

Tristrem,  al  in  tene, 

Oft  that  spere  tok  he, 
Oyain  that  dragomi  kene. 

It  brast  on  peces  thre : 
The  dragoun  smot  bidene. 

The  stede  he  gan  sle, 
Tristrem,  withouten  wene, 

Stirt  under  a  tre, 
Al  stillc. 

And  seyd  — "  God  in  Trinite, 
No  lat  thou  me  nought  spille  i" — 
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XXXft. 

Ogain  that  fende  dragoun, 

A  fot  he  tok  the  fight  i 
He  faught  with  his  fauchonn, 

As  a  douhti  knight ; 
His  nether  chavel  he  smot  doun, 

With  a  stroke  of  might ; 
Tho  was  the  dragon  boun, 

And  cast  fere  ful  right. 
And  brend 

His  armes  that  were  bright ; 
Schamliche  he  hath  hem  schent. 

XXXIII. 
Swiche  fer  he  cast  oyain. 

That  brend  scheld  and  ston ; 
Now  lith  his  stede  y  slain. 

His  armes  brent  ichon  i 
Tristrem  raught  bis  brain, 

And  brak  his  nek  bon  i 
No  was  he  never  so  &in. 

As  than  that  bataile  was  don. 
To  bote. 

His  tong  hath  he  ton. 
And  schom  of  bi  the  rote. 
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XXXIV. 

In  his  hose  next  the  hide. 

The  tong  oway  he  bar ; 
No  yede  he  hot  ten  stride. 

His  speche  les  he  thar ; 
Nedes  he  most  abide. 

That  he  no  may  ferther  far : 
The  steward  com  that  tide. 

The  heued  oway  he  schar. 
And  brought  *, 

And  t<^e  it  Ysonde  thar. 
And  seyd  dere  he  hadde  hir  bought. 

XXXV. 

The  steward  wald,  ful  fidn, 

Han  Ysonde,  yif  he  mought. 
The  king  answered  ogain. 

Fair  the  bataile  him  thought  i 
Ysonde,  nought  to  lain. 

Of  him  no  wil  she  nought ; 
There  the  dragoun  was  slain, 

Hye  and  hir  moder  sought, 
Also, 

Who  that  wonder  wrought, 
That  durst  that  dragoun  slo 
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XXXVI. 
— "  Dede  the  steward  this  dede  ? 

Certes,'*  quath  Ysonde,  "  nay  ! 
This  ich  brende  stede 

No  aught  he  never  a  day  ; 
No  this  riche  wede, 

Nas  never  his,  sothe  to  say." — 
Forther  as  thai  yede, 

A  man  thai  founde  whare  lay. 
And  drough : 

— «*  Certes/*  than  seyd  thai, 
**  This  man  the  dragoun  slough.'' — 

XXXVII. 
His  mouth  opened  thai. 

And  pelt  treacle  in  that  man ; 
When  Tristrem  speke  may. 

His  tale  he  bigan  } 
And  redyii  gan  to  say, 

Hou  he  the  dragoun  wan  \ 
— "  The  tong  Y  bar  oway. 

Thus  venimed  he  me  than." — 
Thai  loke, 

The  quen,  that  michd  caUi 
Out  of  his  hose  it  toke. 
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XXXVIII. 

They  seighen  he  hadde  the  right. 
The  steward  hadde  the  wough, 

Ac  gif  he  durst  fight. 

With  him  the  dragoun  slough : 

Tristrem  spak  as  a  knight. 
He  wold  prove  it  anough ; 

So  noblelich  he  hem  hight, 
Therof  Ysonde  lough^ 

That  tide: 
To  Ills  waraont  he  drough, 
is  schippe  and  al  his  pridew 


XXXIX. 

The  quen  asked  what  h^  is 

That  durst  the  dragon  abide  ? 
— "  Marchaunt  Icham,  Y-  wis, 

My  schip  lith  here  biside ; 
He  seyt  he  hath  don  this, 

Proven  Ichil  his  pride." — 
Er  he  Ysonde  kisse, 

Oyaines  him  wald  he  ride, 
With  might. 

Ysonde  seyd  that  tide, 
— **  Alias,  that  thou  ner  knight ! 
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XL. 

Her  champioim  that  day, 

Ricbdiche  gun  thai  fede ; 
Til  hem  think  that  he  may, 

Don  a  douhti  dede. 
His  armes  long  were  thai. 

His  scholders  large  on  brede, 
The  qaen,  forsothe  to  say, 

To  a  bath  gan  him  lede, 
Fulgayn-, 

And  seththen  herself  sche  gede, 
After  a  drink  of  main. 

XLI. 

Ysonde,  bright  of  hewe, 

Thought  it  Tramtris  were ; 
His  swerd  sche  gan  it  schewe. 

And  broken  hye  found  it  thare ; 
Out  of  a  cofer  newe. 

The  pece  sche  drough  M  yare. 
And  sett  it  to  that  trewe. 

It  nas  lasse,  no  mare, 
Bot  right : 

Tho  thought  Ysonde,  with  care, 
To  sle  Tristrem  the  knight. 
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XLII. 
Ysonde  to  Tristrem  yode, 
With  bis  swerd  al  drain ; 

I 

— **  Moraunt  min  em,  the  gode, 

Traitour,  thou  hast  dayn. 
Forth!  thine  hert  blode. 

Sen  Ich  wold  ful  fain." — 
The  quen  wend  sche  were  wode, 

Sche'oom  with  a  drink  of  main. 
And  lough ; 

— **  Nay,  moder,  nought  to  layn, 
This  thef  thi  brother  slough. 

XLIIL 

<<  Tristrem  this  thef  is  he, 

That  may  he  nought  for  lain ; 
Tlie  pcce  thou  might  her  se, 

That  fro  min  em  was  drain ; 
Loke  that  it  so  be. 

Sett  it  even  ogain." — 
As  quik  thai  wald  him  sle^ 

Ther  Tristrem  ful  figun, 
Soth  thing: 

In  bath  thai  hadden  him  slain. 
No  were  it  for  the  king. 
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XLIV. 
And  ever  Triitrem  lou^t 

On  sweCe  Yacnde  the  bright, 
— '*  Thoa  mi^t  have  slain  me  ynough, 

Tho  that  Y  Tramtris  higfat  J 
Ye  witeth  me  with  wough. 

Of  Morannt  the  noUe  knight ; 
I  graunt  wele  Ichim  sbugh. 

In  batayl  and  in  fights 
Nought  lain ; 

Yif  he  hadde  the  might. 
So  wold  he  me  fill  fiun. 

,  XLV. 

<<  Tho  Y  Tramtris  hight^ 

Y  lerld  the  play  and  scmgi 
And  ever  with  al  mi  might. 

Of  the  Y  spae  among. 
To  Marke  the  rich  kni^t  i 

That  after  the  he  gan  long/' — 
So  swore  he,  day  and  ni^t. 

And  borwes  fond  he  strong, 
Bidene; 

Amendes  of  al  wrong. 
That  Ysonde  schnld  be  quen. 
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XLVI- 

Tristrem  swore  that  thing. 

Thai  seyd  it  flchuld  stand  $ 
That  he  schnld  Ysoilde  bring. 

Thai  token  it  under  hand. 
To  Marke  the  ridie  king, 

OliTe  yif  thai  him  fimd. 
And  make  hir  with  his  ring, 

Quen  of  Ingdand, 
To8«jr: 
'  The  forward  &st  thai  band, 
Er  thai  parted  owaj. 

XLVIL 

^  The  steward  ibrsc^  his  dede. 

Though  he  herd  he  Tristrem  hight ; 
The  king  swore  so  god  him  q>ede, 

That  bothen  schuld  have  right ; 
The  steward  seyd, — **  Wrong  ther  yede, 

For  thi  nold  he  nought  fight.'' — 
Tristrem,  to  his  mede, 

Thai  jrolden  Ysonde  the  bright ; 
To  bring, 

To  prisoun  that  other  knight. 
The  maiden  biseketh  the  king. 
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XLYUI. 
No  itfkad  he  kmdf  wk  liiha^ . 

Bot  that  maMM  bs)^ : 
He  budced  lum  atoo  ^th(^    .    < 

BoChe  aquier  md  knight  |. 
Her  Jipder  abQ«t  was  bUtb%    :* 

Thai  hnre  waU  kithei 

And  Mk  k  Bimgwiiwthe  bright, 
T94li]iik; 

,-^**  At  €r  fpgw  wig  1^  ^ig^t, 
Oif  Mark  and  fair.  I»  drinL'^T^r 

XtJiX. 
Yflond^  bri(^  c^b^anei 

Is  lar  ODt  ia  the  ae» 
A  winde  oyain  hepi  bkiwief 

Hut  sail  no  BU|^(l;her  be ) 
So  rewe  the  kag^gjlptes  trevej 

Ever  as  thai  cqca  neiie^ 

He  on  <q^ain  hem  threi 
Q^sirink: 

Swete  YsofKidet  the£(eb 
Asked  Qciogvpinadirisk*' 


r 
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L. 
'^  The  ooape  was  licheli  wnraghty  - 
Of  gold  it  was  the  pm. 
In  al  the  warld  nes  nought 

Swiche  drink,  as  ther  was  in, 
Brengwain  was  wiong  bi  thon^it. 

To  that  drink  «che  gan  wiii ; 
And  swete  Ysonde  it  bitaught 
8che  bad  Trislrem  higtn^ 

Tosfcy, 
Her  kyyendi^  no  man  trin. 
Tin  her  ending  day  • 


U. 

An  hounde4her  was  biside. 

That  was  y^Ieped  Hodain, 
The  coupe  he  licked  that  tide, 

Tho  doun  it  sett  Bringwain : 
Thai  loued  al  in  lide, 

And  ther  of  were  thai  fain, 
Togider  thai  gun  abide, 

In  joie,  and  dc  in  pain. 
For  thought : 

In  ivel  time  to  sain, 
The  drink  was  ywrought 


'.  I 
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Tristrem  in  4cbip  liiyj       • 

A^th  YMmde  icfaifdgkt; 
Play  mirih0iri«]r»'*'*'^  • 

With  that  w^rtlili  irliglitt 
In  boure  n^|fat  aadday, 

Al  UUhe  WM  flie  kni^t }  ^ 
He  might  irith  hiii^  plaj; 

ICliflil)  inst/Ar«lg#aitt  lli^ 

/  Thai  iMedtwitiyiaUUr  might. 
And  Hodam  flcdtt'al  jo:  i 

Lllli 
Tvai  wikei  in  the  ttahmd. 

No  sqrl  dud  110  diWe  s 
Into  Ingkmd,'  * 

A  winde  towilfe  hem  blewe : 
The  king  on  huMtng  thai  fand  i  ^ 

A  knave  that^e lai«#e,    "•^' 
He  made  him  faii^  with  hand> 

For  his  tidingies  newi^  ' 
Cranbroig: 

Ysosdey  bright  of  faewet 
Ther  spoQMd  Maik  the  kiiQ.    ' 
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Lrv. 

He  spoused  hir.  with  his  nog  %  . 

Of  fest  not  ifnekeY  nought:  ^^"^^ 

Brengwain  with  outen  lesingy    "^ 

Dede  qs  hye  had  thcmg^tt-  ^ 
Sche  tok  thfit  loye  drink, 

That  in  Yirlond  was  bought^ 
For  Y8on4e  to  the  kii^, 

Brengiirain  to  bed  was  bxon^ty 
Thattide: 

Marke.his  wiQe  wnmg^ 
On  bed  Braigw«fai  besUeu 

When  M#irk  had  tint  his  swiidi^ 

Ysonde  to  bed  yede; 
Of  Yrlond  hye  asked  drink. 

The  coupe  sche  gan  hir  bede, 
Biside  hir  sche  lete  it  sink, 

Thenrf'hadde  ache  no  nede. 
Of  non  maner  thing : 
Oyain  Trjstrem,  in  lede, 
Afttho, 

No  might  no  derk  it  rede. 
The  bye  bitren  hem  to. 
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Thai  weode  hsve  j^  futpiwh,   : 

Herwc#pg.wa8,^Wj9iigb|f    _ 

UpUowem4  tillie^a  toj  . , 
Alth^^^wAwgourdr^ygh, ' 
..jLi^rtplK^.i^e,  to  go  I  . 
AnAMrtbtliib  YA»iide  Ibu^, 
When  Trislr^oA  ^a9  io  "mOf 

WiAwlUe: 
Now  t|iinn{gclh  Ytoiide  to  ato 

Sche  thou^t^  M  YiVmf  be  wrotht 

Sche  kyjfirrt  bithe  kuatg. 
For  YMb^ih  bervelodi, 

Tristrem  mA^Y  bMitbe^ 
JBifetiiL,8iphfQl.fiar  our  ji^pof; ; 

Better,  IB  tibial  we  refthe^ 
lilir  olive  bring, 

Alstille: 
Than  doi^  we  fiM^ioo  thing. 

That  weji&BMy  haiLoor^ffle^ 
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Lvm. 

The  quen  bad  her  biddey 

To  werkemen  on  a  day  i 
Sche  told  hem  at  that  tide. 

What  wae  her  wiDe  to  si^; 
— <<  Ye  moten  den  and  Mde  ' 

Brmgwain,  that  iniri  may.''- 
Sche  aeyd — ^'  Ye  sdial  abides 

Riche  to  boi  ay,         ^ 
laledei 

No  lete  ye&r  nofM^t 
That  ye  no  do  that  dflda.''^ 


LIX. 

into  a  gridy  doogji  ^kMt^^^ 

Thai  and  that  maiden  yode. 
That  on  his  swerd  ont  droog^, 

That  other  Inhinde  hir  stode, 
Sche  crid  merci  anoi^y 
.  And  seyd — **  for  Oristes  rode, 
What  have  Y  don  wough, 
Whi  wille  ye  gplBe  mi  blode  ?" — 

— "  Nought  lain, 
.  Yaonde  the  leuedi  gode. 
Hath  hot  thou  sdialt  be  dain.''-* 


t  .. 
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IX.. 

Bad  hem  say  the4]iieii>( 
— ^^  Greteth  wde  mi  laiedj. 

That  ai  trcwe  hathben ; 
Smocket  bad  idie  and  Y^  • 

And  hir  was  aolwy  to  flen,    ' 
Bi  Mark  dM>  bye  scfauld  iyo, 

Y  knt  hir  mm  al  ckn,    « 
As  tbuBi: 
.  ri'OgnMn'  biry  wele>  Y  wa^  i 
No  dede  Y  new  liMM.^<M   ' 


r 

Tbai  noid  hir  noagfat  tfe, 

Bot  went  oyain  to  the  giicnt 
Ysonde  luiked  hem  lo^ 

— .«  What  Beyd  hje  you  iHtven  ?''«- 
— **  Hye  bad  out  laye  you  so^ 

Your  amocke  was  iolwly  to  sen, 
Bi  Mark  tho  ye  schnid  ly, 

Y  knt  hir  min  al  dene, 
That  day."— 

Tho  asked  Ysonde  die  ken 
— **  Whareisthattrswemsyf'^^ 
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LXII. 
Tho  seyd  Ysonde  witb  mode, 

— <<  Mi  maiden  ye  ban  slain  !*' — 
Sche.iwore'by  godes  rode,  . 

Thai  schold  ben  hong  and  drain ; 
Sche  bede  hem  yifiea  gode,  . 

To.fedien  hir  ogain ; 
Thai  letten  hie  ther  sche  stodet 

Tho  was. Yaonde  fill  &in> . 
Toiiiky; 

So  treimBc^e.fiind  Brengiwny 
That  sche  iovted  hir  wele  ay. . 

LXIIL 

Mad  wa3  thenptghtnipHgt    :., 

And  aDe  fcrgeve  bidene* 
Tristram  withouten  lesing. 

Played  with  the  qiien« 
Fra^  Irlond  to  the  king» 

An.hairpour  cam  bitren ; 
An  harp  he  gan  forth  bring, 

Swiche  no  faadde  thai  never  sen. 
With  sight; 

Himsdf  withouten .  wen. 
Bar  it  day  and  n^ht 
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LXIV. 
Ysonde  he  la?ed  in  are, 

-  He  that  the  harp  brought  i 
About  his  hak  he  it  bare, 

Richelich  it  was  wrought } 
He  hidde  it  ever  mare. 
Out  no  cam  it  ought: 
— **  Thine  harp  whi  wiltow  qMtfe, 
Yif  tiiou  thor  of  can  nought, 

Ofgle?"— 
— <<  No  out  no  Cometh  it  nought, 
Withouten  yiftes  fire.'*— 

LXV. 
Mark  seyd — **  hat  me  se, 

Harpi  hou  thou  can. 
And  what  thou  adcest  me, 

GifY  achat  the  than.*"— 
"  Blethdy,"— seyd  he : 

A  miri  lay  he  bigan, 
— «  Sir  king,  ofyiftetfre, 

Her  with  Y$onde  Y  wan, 


Ypro9e  theforfah  man, 
Or  Y$ekal  ha^e  tU  qum.''— 
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LXVI. 
Mark  to  ocHMegd  gedCf 

And  asked  rede  of  tho  tO| 
— «  Lesen  Y  mote  mi  manhedy 

Or  ydd  Ysonde  me  fro.** — 
Mark  was  fill  of  drede, 
Ysonde  lete  he  go : 
J  Tristrem  in  that  nede, 
K'^.-     '     f      Aft  wode  was  dere  to  sloy 

That  day : 
Tristrem  com  right  tbo^ 
As  Ysonde  was  oway  • 

LXVII. 

Tho  was  Tristrem  in  ten, 

And  chidde  with  the  king, 
— **  Yifetow  glewemen  thy  quen, 

Hastow  no  nother  thing  ?*'— 
His  rote  withouten  wen. 

He  raught  by  the  ring ; 
Tho  folwed  Tristrem  the  ken, 

To  schip  ther  thai  her  bring, 
So  bKthe  ^ 

Tristrem  bigan  to  sing, 
And  Ysonde  bigan  to  lithe. 
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LXVIII. 
Swiche  song  he  can  sing. 

That  hir  was  swithe  wo. 
Her  com  swiche  love  longnig. 

Her  hert  brast  neighe  ato : 
Th'  erl  to  her  gan  spring 

With  kni^tes  mani  mo, 
And  seyd — ••  My  swete  thing, 

WU  fiirestow  so, 

Y  pny  ?^— 

Ysonde  to  lond  most  go, 
Er  sche  went  oway. 

LXIX. 
— **  M^thin  a  stounde  of  the  day, 

Y  schal  ben  hole  and  sound ; 
Y  here  a  menstrd  to  say ; 

Of  Tristrem  he  hath  a  soon/' — 
Th'  erl  seyd,— *<  Dathet  him  ay. 

Of  Tristrem  yif  this  stounde. 
That  minstrel  for  his  lay, 

Shal  have  an  hundred  pounde. 
Of  me, 

Yif  he  wil  with  ous  fonnde, 
Lef,  for  thou  lovest  his  gle.'^ — 
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Uia  gle  al  for  to  here, 

The  leuedi  wu  sett  oh  land ; 
To  phy  bi  the  rivere, 

Th'  eri  ladde  hir  bi  hand ; 
Tristrem  trewe  £sre, 

Mirie  notes  he  fimd 
Opon  his  rote  of  jrge. 

As  thai  were  on  the  strand. 
That  stoonde^ 

Thorch  that  semly  sand, 
Ysonde  was  hole  and  sonnde. 

LXXL 
Hole  was  sche  and  sounde, 

Thurch  vertu  of  his  gle  ^ 
For  thi  th'  erl  that  stounde. 

Glad  a  man  was  he ; 
Of  penis  to  hundred  pounde. 

He  yaf  Tristrem  the  fre ; 
To  schip  than  gan  thai  founde. 

In  Yrlohd  wald  thai  be, 
Fill  fain; 

Th'  erl  and  knightes  thre, 

T^th  Ysonde  and  Bringwain. 
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Tristrem  tok  his  sledet 

And  kpe  ther  on  to  ride; 
The  quen  bad  him  her  led^ 
To  schip  him  biside; 
f      Tristrem  did  as  hjre  bede  { 
In  wode  he  gan  hir  hide ; 
To  th'  erl  he  seyd  in  that  nede^ 
— <<  Thou  hast  y^tent  thi  pride^ 
Thou  dote : 
^         With  thine  harp,  thou  wonne  hir  that  tide^ 
^  Thou  tint  hir  with  mi  rote." — 

LXXIII. 
Tristrem  with  Ysonde  rade^ 

Into  the  wode  oway ; 
A  loghe  thai  founden  made^ 

Was  fill  of  gamen  and  play  | 
Her  blis  was  fill  brade, 

And  joiefiil  was  that  nury ; 
Seven  night  thai  thare  abade, 

{; And  seththen  to  court  cam  thai ; 

— "  Sir  king,*' 
Tristrem  gan  to  say, 
•--«  Yif  minstrels  other  thing.*"— * 

H 
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LXXIV. 

/     Meriadok  was  a  many 

That  Trktrem  trowed  ay  $ 
Miche  god^  he  him  an, 

In  o  dhaumber  thai  lay  i 
Tristrem  to  Ysonde  wan, 

Anight  with  hir  to  play ; 
As  man  that  miche  kan, 

A  bord  he  tok  oway. 
Of  her  hour; 

Er  he  went,  to  say. 
Of  snowe  was  fi^Ien  a  schour. 

LXXV. 

The  schowr  th^  was  y  iiille. 

That  al  the  way  was  white ; 
Tristrem  was  wo  withalle. 

With  diol  and  sorwe  site  $ 
Bitven  the  hour  and  the  halle. 

The  w^  was  nam  and  lite ; 
Swiche  cas  him  was  bifidle. 

As  we  finde  in  scrite, 
Fulsket;  . 

A  sive  he  fowid  tite. 
And  bound  under  his  fete. 
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LXXVI. 

Meriadok^  with  his  mighty 

Arcs  up  al  bidene ; 
The  way  he  went  right. 

Til  be  com  to  the  quen ; 
The  bord  he  fond  of  tvight 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene ; 
Of  Tristrem  kertel,  the  knight. 

He  fond  a  pece  grene. 
Of  tore; 

Meriadok,  the  kene, 
Wondred  therfore. 

LXXVII. 
Amorwe  he  tolde  the  king, 

Al  that  he  leighe  with  sight ; 
-^**  Lord,  without  lesing. 

With  Ysonde  lay  Tristrem  to-night  ^ 
Thou  shalt  do  swiche  a  thing, 

Aske  who  her  yeme  might ; 
The  croioe  to  Jeruaalem  to  bring, 

Say  thou  hast  y  bight, 
Yif  thou  may ; 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight. 
The  quea  hinelf  will  say.''-— 
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LXXVIII. 
The  king  told  the  quen, 

A  bed  tho  thai  were; 
— **  Dame  withonten  wene. 

To  Jennalon  I  mot  fiuro ; 
Loke  now  ous  hitaeiiy 

Who  may  the  kepe  fram  care  ?''• 
— -i*  'For  al  other,  bidene, 

Tristrem,''  sche  ieyd  tharey 
«  For  than» 

Y  love  him  wde  the  mare  $ 
He  is  thi  kmsseman/'— - 

Al  that  Mark  hir  told, 

Amorwe  hye  told  Bringwain ; 
— «  Of  lond  wil  this  boM, 

Now  we  may  be  fill  fiun ; 
Tristrem  the  court  schal  hold, 

Til  he  com  qyain  5"— 
Brengwain  answere  yolde, 

— <*  Your  dedes  han  ben  sain, 
With  sight-, 

Mark  thi  self  Bchal  frain, 
Al  other  loker  to  night. 
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itXXX 

«  Wite  tlum  «de  hia  mile  i 

To  neade  whli  hint  tlioH  sey  $ 
And  yif  he  lo^etti  .Ihe  irtill^ 

Thoa  do  TVistxtei  owajr ) 
Bisedie  him  he  se  thertilllt 

ThiioiiTriilreiiniyi 
Thou  dredeit  he  wil  the  qpiUef 

Gif  he  the  mabtrie  miqrf 
Above: 

Thoa  lovedett  him  never  a  day, 
Bot  for  tjbin  ernes  bye*"-— 

LXXXI. 

Ysonde  the  aexat  lught^ 

Criedt— '<  Mark  thin  ore; 
Mi  fo  thou  halt  mi  higjbt; 

On  me  thoa  ^iime^  ^QDe ; 
Gode  ]tf  thou  hadde  Ukt  hif^ 

Of  lond  with  th^  to  fiue  i     - 
And  de  Tristrem  the  loiij^tf 

Yif  love  of  the  no  waret 
This  day; 

For  mani  man  segrt  uy  whare, 
That  Trifltrem  hi  me  lny.''— 
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LXXXII. 

Mark  i.  blithe  «id  gbd, 

For  al  that  trowed  he ; 
He  that  him  other  tald^ 

He  ne  ooathe  him  hot  maogrd; 
Meriadok  him  answere  ysldf 

— **  In  tomi  thou  do  him  be ; 
Her  love-laike  thou  bihald^ 

For  the  love  of  me, 
Nought  wene: 

Bi  resoon  thou  schalt  fiCf 
That  love  is  hem  bitvene."-— 


LXXXIII. 
Maik  dqparted  hem  to, 

And  dede  Tristrem  oway ; 
Nas  never  Ysonde  so  wo. 

No  Tristrem,  sothe  to  say ; 
Ysonde  her  self  wald  slo ; 

For  sorwe  Tristrem  lay ; 
Ysonde  momed  so. 

And  Tristrem  night  and  day. 
For  dede; 

Ich  man  it  se  may. 
What  liif  for  love  thai  led. 


h 
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LXXXIV. 
Tristrem  was  in  toun ; 

In  boure  Yaonde  was  don ; 
Bi  water  he  sent'adoun. 

Light  linden  spon ; 
He  wrot  hem  ial  with  roun^ 

Ysonde  hem  knewe  wel  scme^ 
Bi  that  Tristrem  was  boun, 

Ysonde  wiit  his  bone. 
To  abide ; 

£r  amorwe  none, 
Her  aither  was  other  biside. 

LXXXV. 
Quath  Meriadok,— <<  Y  rede, 
Thine  hunters  thou  bid  ride, 
I   Fourten  night,  at  this  nede, 
To  se  thine  forestes  wide ; 
Tristrem  thou  hem  bede, 

Thiself  thou  here  abide; 
And  right  at  her  dede; 

Thou  schalt  hem  take  that  tide, 

Inthetre; 
Here  thou  sdudt  abide. 
Her  semUaunt  thoa  schalt  se.^— 
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LXXXVI. 

In  orchard  adt  llud  inne, 

TVittreni  md  Yioiide  fre; 
Ay  when  Am  mii^t  aarinne ; 

Ther  pkyd  Ysonde  and  he ; 
The  daerwe  y  seigfae  her  gume, 

Ther  he  eat  in  the  tre ; 
Mark  of  the  ridie  kimiet 

He  hight  to  don  biin  ae, 
Witfaaight; 

And  seyd, — ^*  Sir,  siker  ye  be, 
Thi  self  tdid  ae  that  right/*— ^* 

LXXXVIL 
His  fiknease  finr  to  fiUe, 

Forth  tho  went  he ; 
To  Triftrem  he  cam  with  ille, 

Fram  Ysonde  the  fire ; 
— <<  Mi  Jenedy  me  sent  the  tille, 

For  icham  prhrd. 
And  praieth  the,  wkh  wille. 

That  thou  wost  bir  se, 
With  sight ; 

Mark  is  in  other  contre, 
Priv^  U  schal  be  dight''— 

•  It  would  appear,  as  has  been  hinted  in  the  Afguroent^ 
that  this  Stanza  should  prepede  the  85tb. 
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LXXXVIII. 
Tristreip  him  lA  thoughty 

-^<*  Maiiter,  thank  have  ye ; 
FcHT  thou  me  this  bode  brougfatf 

Ml  robe  yire  Y  thee  i 
That  thon  no  kte  it  nought, 

Sajr  that  lenedi  fie ; 
Hir  wordes  dere  Y  bonght^ 

To  make  hye  bilrighp  nay 
That  nay: 

To  morwe  Y  schal  hir  se. 
At  chirch  Sox  sothe  to  say.^ — 

LXXXIX. 
The  duerwe  toke  the  gate» 

And  Mark  he  told  bidene  ; 
— «  Bi  this  robe,  Y  wate, 

That  michel  he  k>¥eth  the  quen  i 

ft 

Y-same  we  nought  no  sat } 

He  douteth  me  bitvene, 
It  semeth  bi  his  hU, 

As  he  hir  never  had  sen» 
With  sight ; 

Y  wot  withduten  wenet 
He  Cometh  to  hir  this  night'' — 
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XC. 

Sir  Maik  sat  in  the  tie  i^ 

Ther  metten  thai  to$ 
The  schadowe  Tristrem  gan  se^ 

And  loud  spac  he  tho^ 
That  Yionde  schuki  Mark  8e» 

And  call  Tristrem  hir  fo: 
— ^^  Thou  no  anghtest  nought  here  to  be. 

Thou  no  hast  nought  here  to  go^ 
Nothing; 

With  ri^t  men  schuld  the  slo. 
Durst  Y  for  the  kinir.'*— 


XCL 
— <<  Ysonde,  thou  art  mi  fo. 

Thou  sinnest  leuedi  on  me ; 
Thou  gabbest  on  me  8O9 

Min  em  nil  me  nought  se ; 
He  threteneth  me  to  slo. 

More  n^puke  were  it  to  the. 
Better  for  to  do, 

Bi  god  in  trinite. 
This  tide ; 

Or  Y  this  lond  schal  fle. 
In  to  Wales  wide." — 


»_\ 
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XCII. 
— <<  Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say^ 

Y  woU  the  Utd  gode  ; 
Ac  Y  the  wraied  never  dajp 

Y  swere  bi  godes  rode ; 
Men  said  thou  hi  me  lajf 

Thine  em  so  understode  ; 
Wende  forth  in  thi  way 
It  semes  astow  were  wode 
To  wede; 

Y  loved  never  man  with  mode, 
Bot  him  that  hadde  mi  maiden  hede.' 

XCIII. 
— <<  Swete  Ysonde  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me ; 
Yif  it  thi  wille  ware, 

Of  sake  he  make*  me  fire; 
Of  lond  ichil  elles  fare, 

Schal  he  me  never  se.*'— 
Markes  hert  was  sare. 

There  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 
And  thought, 

**  Un  giltles  er  ye, 
In  swiche  a  sclaunder.  brought.'^— 

•  By  an  error  in  tnuitcribcng^  the  word  Make  if  twice  r^ 
peated  in  the  MS. 


XCIV. 
-r^'  Thoa  nqpst  Y  gan  the  wrie. 

Men  seit'tboa  bi  me  laj ; 
Ac  tbei  icb  wende  to  dycy 

Thine  enmd  Y  schal  say : 
Marke  thin  em  his  hei^bey 

Anouf^  he  the  yive  maj ; 
No  reche  Y  what  Y  ligfae, 
So  that  dioa  be  owajt 

With  wiDe."— 
Marke  tho  thought  ay^ 
Yete  he  achal  duelle  stiUe/'— 


xcv. 

Tristram  oway  went  so; 

Ysonde  to  boure  Y  wis, 
Nas  never  Mark  so  wo. 

Him  self  he  herd  al  this; 
Al  sori  Mark  gan  go, 

Til  he  might  Tristron  kisse ; 
And  dedety  hated  he  tho^ 

Him  that  seyd  amis, 
Al  newe: 

Ther  was  joie  and  blis. 
And  welcome  Tristrem  trewe. 
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XCVI. 

Now  hath  Ymodt  her  wifle, 

Tristfem  ConslttUe  is  he^e  *, 
Thre  yere  he  p^yd  idlkt, 

With  Yftoiide  bright  bo  beighe ; 
Her  love  might  no  man  feOe^* 

So  were  thid  bothe  sleighe  I 
Meriadoki  with  iUe, 

Waited  hem  fill  neighe, 
Ofherdede: 

Yifhe  might  hem  gpille, 
Fain  he  wald  spede. 

XCVII. 

Meriadok  wrayeth  ay, 

To  the  king  thus  seyd  he ; 
— ^*  Her  folies  usen  thai  ay^ 

Wei  yore  Y  seyd  it  the : 
Loke  now  on  a  day^ 

And  blodlet  you  thre  i 
Do  as  Y  the  say. 

And  tokening  thoa  sdiak  se, 
Fvl  sonej 

Her  bed  schal  blodi  be, 
Ar  he  his  wille  have  done.''—* 

*  Here  **  felle^  is  taken  fytfeelf  or  percehtf  as  in  a  passage 
of  Chaucer,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr  Finlay  of  Glasgow : 

'*  And  if  tliat  lie  nwy  felcn  oat  of  drede. 
That  ye  me  touch  ia  lofc  of  ▼ilUnie.'* 

Steami  Noimet  Tmk, 
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xcvm. 

-^    Blod  leten  was  the  kiiig» 
,  Tristreoiy  and  the  qaene ; 
At  her  blod  leteingy 

The  flore  was  swopen  dene; 
Meriadok  dede  floure  bring. 

And  rtrewed  it  bituene ; 
That  go  no  mig^t  no  thing, 
Bot  if  it  were  sene. 
With  sight; 
Thritti  fet  be  dene, 
Tristrem  lepe  that  night 

XCIX. 
Now  Tristrem  willes  is. 

With  Ysonde  for  to  play ; 
He  no  may  hir  com  to  kisse, 

So  fill  of  floure  it  lay  ; 
Tristrem  lepe  Y  wis, 

Thritti  fete,  soth  to  say ; 
As  Tristrem  dede  this. 

His  blod-bende  brast  oway. 
And  bled ; 

And  seththen  ogain  the  day. 
He  lepe  from  hir  bedde. 
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C. 

Thritte  fisie  bitvene. 

He  lepe  with  oaten  ks  i 
Sore  him  greved  his  vene. 

As  it  no  wonder  nes ; 
Mark  her  bed  hadde  sen^ 

And  al  blodi  it  wes ; 
He  told  tho  Brengwain, 

TrisCr^n  had  brdcen  his  pes, 
Bitvene ; 

Anon  of  loiid  he  ches. 
Out.  of  Markes  eighe-sene. 

CI. 
Tristrem  was  fled  oway. 

To  wite,  and  nought  to  wene ; 
At  Londen  on  a  day, 

Mark  wald  ^>ourge  the  quen  j 
Men  seyd  sche  brak  the  lay ; 

A  bischop  yede  bitu^iey 
With  hot  yren  to  say, 

Sche  thought  to  make  hir  dene, 
Of  sake  ^ 

Ysonde  said  bidene. 
That  dome  sdie  wald  take. 

T 
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CII. 
M»  Bett  the  merkes  there, 

At  Westminster  fill  ri^t; 
Hot  yren  to  here. 

For  Sir  Tristrem  the  knight  i 
In  pouer  wede  to  were, 

Tristrem  ocMn  that  night  i 
Of  all  the  knigfates  here, 

No  knew  him  non  hi  sights 
Bidene;  • 

To  swete  Ysonde  bright. 
As  forward  was  hem  bitvene. 

cm. 

Over  Temes  she  schnld  ride, 

That  is  an  arm  of  the  sc : 
— <<  To  the  schip  side, 

This  man  schal  bere  me/'-^ 
Tristrem  her  bar  that  tide. 

And  on  the  qaen  fel  he, 
Next  her  naked  side 

That  mani  man  might  y  se, 
San  schewe  *, 

Hir  queynt  aboucn  hir  kne, 
Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 
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CIV.  W 

In  water  thai  waM  him  sink. 

And  wers  yif  thai  may ; 
— **  Ye  quite  him  ivd  his  swinke ;" — 

The  quen  seyd  to  hem  ay ; 
— -*^  It  semeth  mete,  no  drink, 

Hadde  he  noogfat  mani  a;  day ; 
For  pouerte  me  thenk, 

He  fid  but  80the  to  say, 
And  nede ; 

Yeveth  him  gold,  Y  pray. 
He  may  bidde  god  me  spede." — 

CV. 

Gold  thai  yoven  him  thare : 

Tlie  constori  thai  bigan ; 
Swetc  Ysonde  aware, 

Sche  was  giltles  woman  ; 
— *<  Bot  on  to  schip  me  bare. 

The  knightes  leighe  wele  than  \ 
What  so  his  wiUe  ware, 

Ferli  neighe  he  wan, 
Sothe  thing : 

So  neighe  com  never  man, 

Bot  mi  lord  the  king.***^ 

I 
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CVI. 
^    Swete  Yflonde  hath  swoniy 
Hir  denCf  that  miri  nuiy^ 
To  hir  thai  had  yconif 

Hot  yren  Y  soy } 
The  knightes  were  bifom ; 
For  hir  the  praiden  thai : 
The  yren  ache  hadde  ybom, 
Ac  Mark  toarymwe  that  day, 

Anddede; 
Meriadok  held  thai* 
For  ible  in  his  &k  lede. 

cvn. 

Ysonde  is  graonted  dene, 

Meriadok  mangre  his ; 
Never  er  nas  the  quene. 

So  wele  with  Mark  Y  wis ; 
Tristron  withonten  wene^ 

Into  Wales  he  is ; 
In  bataile  he  hath  ben» 

And  &st  he  firaines  this. 
Right  thare; 

For  he  ne  may  Ysonde  kisse, 
Fig^t  he  800^  ay  ndiare. 
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ARGUMENT. 

• 

Stanzas  1 . 2.— Sir  Tristrem,  banished  from  ComwaU,  en- 
ten  mto  the  service  of  TnamoiVyj^^  This 
monarch  is  unjustly  attacked  by  Urgan,  a  neighbour- 
ing prince,  who  besieges  him  in  his  capital,  and  lays 
waste  his  country.  Triamour  promises  Tristrem  a 
grant  of  his  Welsh  dominions,  if  he  can  recover  them 
from  the  enemy.  S.  4— Tristrem  and  Urgan  join 
battle ;  and,  at  length,  meet  in  single  combat.  Urgan, 
a  knight  of  gigantic  stature,  upbraids  Tristrem  with 
the  death  of  his  brother  Morgan,  slain  by  him  **  at 
the  meat,"    They  fi^t  desperately :  Tristrem  cuts 


M 
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offUrgan'ti  right  tiand;  but  the  giant  continues  the  t 
encounter  with  his  left.  6.  7. — Urgan,  being  hard 
presBcd,  flies  to  his  ca^tlt;-  Sir  Tristrem  suiises,  and 
rides  off  with,  the  bloody  hand.  Urgan,  returning 
trith  potent  salves,  to  reunite  his  liand  to  the  stump, 
finds  that  Tristrem  has  carried  it  away.  The  giant 
pursues  Tristrem,  and  overtakes  him  upon  a  bridge, 
where  the  battle  is  renewed  in  presence  of  a  multitude 
of  spectators.  8.  9.  Urgan  presses  Tristrem  hard, 
and  cleaves  his  shield :  but  Tristrem,  avoiding  his  next 
blow,  thrusts  him  tlirough  the  body ;  in  the  agony  of 
death  he  springs  over  the  bridge.  10.  11. — Triamour, 
IB  requital  of  Tristrem's  valour,  resigns  to  him  the 
aovereignty  of  Wales,  and  presents  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful whelp,  called  Peticrewe,  the  colours  of  which  are 
red,  green,  and  blue.  The  generous  warrior  bestows 
the  kingdom  of  Wales  upon  Blaunche  l-1our,  daughter 

i  of  Triamour;  and  sends  the  beautiful  and  wonderous 
coloured  dog  Ia  the  iair  Ysoode.  *    J 


Statuat  12.  IS.  14 — The  fame  of  Tristrem's  explcHtS  ■ 
having  reached  the  court  of  Cornwall,  his  imcle  be- 
comes reconciled  to  him,  and  invites  him  back  to  court. 
Hark  places  our  hero  in  the  otEce  of  grand  steward ; 
I  but  oil  his  benefits  are  unable  to  counterbalance  the 
!  eSecU  of  the  *'  drink  of  might,"  The  amours  of  Tria- 
trem  and  Vsonde  recommence,  and  are  again  discover- 
ed by  king  Mark,  who  banishes  his  wife  and  nephew 
^from  his  dominions  15.  16. — The  lovers  fly  to  S 
1  ToreM,  overjoyed^atjhe  freedom  Triiich  they  had  p 
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dMMed  by  their  exile.  They  reside  in  an  earth-houte* 
or  cavern,  8ubri»ting  on  the  veniaon  which  Tristreniy 
with  his  hqunda,  Peticr^w^gLfipAiifidl^  fM^ums  hi  It  Ml 

die  chace*  17.  IB.  19^— The  cavern,  made  in  old 
times  by  the  giants,  forms  their  dwelKng,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  life  of  Tfistrem  and  Ysonde  is 
described  as  devpM  of .eyery  «icrnmmndarinn»J>ttt  A' 
mirfity  love  supplies  all  d^ir  wants._  They  dwell  in 
the  fbrest  a  twelvemonth,  savins  diree  weeks.  SO. 
21.— Tristrem,  having  slain  a  deer,  and  brought  it  to 
the  cavern,  falls  asleep  by  the  side  of  Ysonde ;  having 
accidentally  laid  betwixt  them  the  naked  sword,  with 
which  he  had  probably  been  flaying  the  animaL  The 
king  of  Cornwall  happening  that  day  to  hunt  in  the 
forest,  his  retinue  discover  the  lovers  sleeping  in  this 
posture.  22.  23.— The  hunters  relate  what  they  had 
seen  to  Mark,  who  visits  the  cavern.  A  sunbeam  was 
darting  through  a  cranny  of  the  rock,  full  on  the  beau- 
tiful countenance  of  Ysonde,  and  her  charms  renew 
the  passion  of  the  weak  prince.  He  stops  the  crevice 
with  his  glove,  lest  the  repose  of  the  lovely  slumberer 
should  be  disturbed ;  and  argues,  from  the  casual  cir- 
cumstance of  the  drawn  sword,  that  no  undue  com- 
munication subsisted  betwixt  Tristrem  and  Ysonde. 
His  obsequious  train  asseni  to  this  reasoning*  24.  25 
— ^The  lovers  awake  when  the  king  is  departed,  and 
are  surprised  to  find  his  well-known  glove.  A  party 
of  knights  arrive  to  conduct  them  to  Mark,  to  whotn 
they  are  once  more  fully  reconciled. 
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Staniaj  26.  27.  28.  2'J.— The  dwarf  spies  the  queen  and  ^ 
Tristrem  at  a  rendezvous,  and  appriees  king  Marie 
The  king  comes  upon  the  lovers  so  suddenly,  that 
Tristrem  is  compelled  to  fly,  leaving  Ysondc  behind. 
His  hunentalion  at  separatmg  troni  the  queen, 
in  vain  pursued  by  Mark's  retinue,  nlio  find  n 
but  tlic  queen  upon  the  spot,  where  they  expected  (•■ 
detect  the  lovers.    1'hey  maintain,  in  the  *ery  6 
of  the  unfortunate  Mark,  that  his  eyesight  had  d*>l 
ceived  him ;  and  he  himself,  seeming  satisiied  thiti 
thiH  must  have  been  the  case,  receives  Ysonde  i 
into  favour. 


Stanzas  SO-  31' — ^Tristrem,  during  his  banishment,  e 
gages  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  He  travcraei^ 
Spain,  where  be  slays  three  giants.  From  Spain  he 
goes  (o  Ermonie,  where  he  is  joyfully  received  by  his 
vassals,  tlie  sons  of  his  old  tutor,  Rohand.  They  offer 
to  restore  to  him  his  hereditary  doniioions,  which  be 
declines  to  receive.  32. — Tristrem  arrives  in  Bri- 
tanny,  where  he  assists  the  duke  of  tliat  country  in 
his  wars.  By  die  valour  of  our  hero,  the  contest  is 
Eoon  ended.  Tristrem  is  introduced  to  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  duke.  I  his  lady  bears  the  same  name 
withthe  (jueen  of  Cornwall ;  butj  for  distinction,  is  call- 
ed Yionde  viUh  the  KkUe  hand.  33.  S*.  35. — Trialrem 
having  made  a  son^  on  the  beauty  of  the  queen  of 
Cornwall,  the  princess  of  Britonny,  from  the  similarity 
of  names,  is  led  to  believe  him  her  lover,  and  com- 
municates her  mistuke  to  her  fatlicr.    The  duke  oflcn  ■ 
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Tristrem  the  hand  of  his  daughter*  Tristrem  begins 
to  reflecrt  upon  his  own  disastrous  situation,  upon  the 
impossibility  of  again  seeing  Ysonde  of  Ireland,  and, 
finely,  upon  the  unlawKrnJ&'orTEyirit^pi^^ 
The  result  of  these  reflections  is  a  resolution  to  es- 
pouse Ysonde  with  the  white  hand,  whom  he  loves 
the  more  on  account  of  her  name.  They  are  betroth- 
ed and  married ;  but,  as  they  pass  to  the  bridal  cham- 
ber»  the  ring,  given  to  Tristrem  by  the  queen  of  Corn- 
wall, drops  from  his  finger.  36.  37. — This  accident 
recalls  to  his  mind  all  the  fidelity  of  Ysonde  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  danger  in  which  she  has  been  placed 
upon  his  account :  his  heart  reproaches  him  with  the 
fjdsehood  of  which  he  is  guilty,  which  he  resolves  to 
prosecute  no  farther.  The  lovely  Ysonde  of  Britanny 
remainii  a  virgin,  though  a  wife. 


Sianzas  38.  39.  40.— The  duke  of  Britanny  bestows  up- 
on Tristrem  a  tract  of  territory,  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  sea  from  the  domains  of  a  powerful  and  savage 
giant,  called  Beliagog.  The  old  duke  charges  his  son- 
in-law,  to  beware,  lest,  while  hunting,  he  pass  the 
boundary  of  his  own  lands,  and  incur  the  resentment 
of  his  dreadfid  neighbour,  who  had  been  brother 
(most  probably  brother-in-arms)  to  Morgan,  to  Ur^ 
gan,  and  to  the  ^  noble  knight,  Moraunt^"  all  of  whom 
had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Tristrem.  This  prudent 
counsel,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  only  excites  the  . 
knight  to  pay  Beliagog  a  speedy  visit  41.  42. 43«— - 
Tristrem  follows  his  hounds  into  the  territory  of  the 
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giant,  who  immediately  appears ;  and,  learoing 
name  of  the  bold  intruder,  resolves  to  avenge  the 
death  of  hii  brethreo.  Tristrem  bids  him  defiance, 
and  arows  his  intention  of  appropriating  lu  hinuelf 
\the  whole  forest.  44.  +5.  46. — Beliagog  hurU  a  dait 
at  Tristrem,  which  passes  hetwixt  his  hauherk  and 
Tristram  closes  with  the  giant,  and  both  fight 
manfully.  The  knight  at  length  cute  olT  Beh'agog's 
foot;  and  the  giant  begs  mercy,  promising  to  deliver 
up  hit  treasure  and  lands  to  Tristrem,  Tristrem  spares 
his  life,  on  condition  he  shall  build  a  hall  in  honour  of 
Ysonde  and  Brengwain.  47.  48.  W- — Beliagog  con- 
ducts Tristrem  to  a  castle,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  or 
rather  lake,  the  ancient  strong-hold  of  his  forefathers : 
he  shews  the  knight  a  ford,  by  which  he  may  enter  to 
it  at  pleasure.  Here  the  proposed  structure  ia  b^un : 
workmen  are  Bent  for  from  all  quarters,  to  labour,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Beliagog,  in  constructing  a  mag- 
I  nificent  hall.  50. — In  the  hall  is  presented,  in  iculp- 
'  ture,  the  whole  history  of  Tristrem :  Vsonde  and 
I  Brengwain,  Mark  and  Meriadok,  Hodoin  nod  Peti- 
crewe,  with  the  combat  of  Tristrem  and  Beliagog)  m 
1  all  represented  to  the  life. 

Slaniki  51 .  52.  53. 54.— Duke  Morentin  of  Brilaany,  at- 
tended by  Tristrem  and  his  wife,  and  by  Ganlurdin, 
hia  mn,  sets  out  for  ilie  town  of  ^t  Matthieus,  to  be 
present  at  the  splendid  nuptials  of  a  baron,  named 
BoniloE,  end  a  lady  of  Lyons.  On  the  road,  a  naioe 
observation  of  Ysonde  betrays  lo  Ganhardin  Trfc 
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trem's  neglect  of  his  sisler's  charms.  55'  66*  57.^— 
Oanhardin,  filled  with  extreme  resentment  at  the  slight 
put  upon  his  family,  expostulates  warmly  with  Tris- 
trem  on  his  extraordinary  conduct  towards  his  wife. 
Tristrem  answers  haughtily,  that,  since  riie  has  betray- 
ed this  miftrimonial  secret,  he  renounces  her  for  ever, 
and  that  he  will  return  to  his  first  love,  a  lady  three 
times  more  beautiful  than  Ysonde  of  Britanny.  58. — 
Thb  cavalier  declaration,  joined,  perhaps,  to  Tristrem's 
redoubted  prowess,  produces  upon  Ganhardin  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  might  have  been  expected. 
His  curiosity  is  strongly  excited  concerning  the  un- 
known beauty  of  whom  Tristrem  had  boasted,  and, 
laying  aside  hb  resentment,  he  becomes  the  friend  of 
our  hero,  and  the  tmsty  confidant  of  his  amours.  59. 
60. — ^Tristrem  conducts  Ghmhardin  towards  his  mar- 
vellous castle.  The  Breton  prince,  finding  himself  in 
the  dominions  of  Beliagog,  becomes  apprehensive  that 
Tristrem  is  leading  him  to  death.  Tristrem  ex[Jains 
to  him  that  the  giant  is  become  his  vassal ;  according- 
ly, Beliagog  attends  him  at  his  call,  leaning  upon  a 
crutch.  61. 62. — The  giant,  at  Tristrem's  command, 
ushers  the  knights  into  the  splendid  hall,  which  had 
been  constructed  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Cornwall. 
The  beauty  of  Ysonde  and  Brengwain,  as  represiteted 
in  sculpture,  produces  such  an  eftct  on  Ganhardin, 
that,  staggering  badcwards,  he  falls  and  breaks  his 
head.  63. 64. — ^When  Ganhardin  recovers  firom  his 
testacy,  and  again  beholds  the  figures,  especially  that 
of  Brengwain,  who  is  represented  wiA  the  fiital  cup 
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in  her  band,  he  Irankly  acknowledges,  that  thi 
of  Ysonde  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his  sistf 
Tristrem  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  every  poir 
conduct ;  and  that  he  himself  is  so  deeply  m 
by  the  beauty  of  Brengwaln,  that  he  must  se£ 
perifeh. 


Sti]B2:a 6 5. —Tristrem  andGanhardin  set  out  togf 
England,  and  the  former  promises  the  Breton 
moat  interest  to  favour  his  suit  with  Brengwain. 
A  new  character  is  introduced.  This  JaCaqad 
■table  to  king  Mark,  and_a  lover  of  Ysonde; 
good  monarch  was  very  tmfbrtunotu  in  his  cl 
filvountes.  67. 68.^-Caiiados,  hearing  the  qui 
one  of  the  lays  which  Tristrem  had  compos 
courteously  interrupts  her,  and  assures  her  thi 

I  wrong  in  doing  so  ;  first,  because  her  notes  n 
tlie  cries  of  an  owl,  «r  the  howling  of  a  stora 
secondly,  because  Tristrem,  to  whose  comp 
Ishe  is  so  partial,  has  proved  false  to  her,  and 
the  daughter  of  lite  duke  of  Brltanny.  6£ 
VsoDilc  upbraids  Canados  as  a  slanderous  i 
loads  him  with  curses  and  reproaches,  prap 
may  tlirive  as  ill  in  ever)'  future  suit  as  with  1; 
drives  him  from  her  presence.  71-  72. — The 
disconsolate  at  the  intelligence  she  has  receive 
to  the  wood  with  Brcngwain,  to  sooth  her  mels 
TristreiDtand  his  complaisant  br9ther-in-lftw,,( 
din,  arrive  in  the  same  forest,  and  pcrceivij  tbi 
73. 74.  75, — Trisi  rem  sends  Ganhardin  willi  li 
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as  a  token,  to  Ysonde.  Meanwhile,  the  dog  Peticrewe 
recognises  his  former  master,  and  fiiwns  upon  him. 
Ysonde,  learning  by  Ganhardin's  message,  and  by 
the  token  of  the  ring,  that  Tnstrem  is  at  hand,  resolves 
to  take  up  her  abode jnjhefor|j§t  for.  that  ^ght.  76. 
.^Thequeen^undbrjpnH^  Causes 

her  train  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  wood.  She  is  re- 
concSed  to  Sir  Tristr^y  and  Brengwain  is  J>e|i:Qtbed 
to  Sir  Ganharduu 

Stanzas  77-  78. — After  dwelling  two  days  in  the  forest, 
they  are  nearly  surprised  by  ijaii9d99;  wliu»  iufuiiucd 
bya  spy  of  what  hiad  happened,  comes  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  country  to  make  his  rival  prisoner.  Tris- 
trem  and  Ganbardin  are  apprised  of  their  danger  by 
the  fiuthful  Gouvemayh    They  are  compelled,  by 
the  number  of  the  assailants,  to  fly  in  different  di- 
rections.   7d»— Ysonde  is  carried  back  to  court  by 
Canados,  who  boasts  that  Tristrem  durst  not  stand 
against  him.   The  queen  and  Brengwain  upbraid  him 
bitterly.    80. 81.  82.— Ganhardin  having  fled  to  Bri- 
tanny,  Tristrem  remains  alone  in  Cornwall,  disguised 
as  a  beggar,  with  **  cup  and  dapper.''   It  would  seem 
Brengwain  disiqyproves  of  his  conduct,  and  threatens 
to  betray  his  interviews  with  Ysonde.    Far,  however, 
from  doing  MOy  Ysonde's  faithful  confidante  points  out 
to  Mark  the  danger  which  he  ran  from  the  presump- 
tuous love  of  Canados  to  his  queen.  8S«— King  Mark, 
enraged  at  the  insolence  of  his  oonstaUe^  banishes 
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him  froin  his  court;  and  the  queen,  i 
attendant,  admires  her  dexterity  in  lying. 


SCanxns  8+-  85.— In  a  conversation  between  Brengwain 
and  Vsonde,  the  queen  vindicates  the  courage  of  her 
lover,  who  seems  to  have  sunk  in  Brengwain's  opioioD 
since  the  last  adventure  in  the  forest.  Brengwain  is 
prevailed  on  to  introduce  him  that  night  to  the  queen's 
chamber  :  iu  discharging  this  office,  she  upbraids  him 
for  retreating  precipitately  with  Ganhardin  liefore 
their  enemies.  Tristrem  replies,  by  desiring  that  t 
tournament  might  be  proclaimed,  in  wliich  his  bro- 
ther-in-law and  he  might  vindicate  their  reputation. 
86-  87  — ^The  tournament  being  announced,  Canftdoi 
and  Meriadok  undertake  the  part  of  challengers. 
Ganhardin  returns  from  Britanny  to  join  Trislreni; 
they  lake,  as  niay  readily  be  gucitsed,  the  opposite 
side  from  Canados.  When  the  encounter  commences, 
Tristrem,  remembering  his  old  quarrel  with  the  tale- 
bearing Meriadok,  attacks  and  wounds  him  desperate- 
ly. 88.  N9-  90. — A  sharp  and  dubious  conflict  taka 
place  betwixt  Canados  and  Cianhardin,  till  Tristrem, 
coming  to  the  aesbtance  of  his  broth er-at-arma,  un- 
horses and  slays  his  antagonist.  This  bloody  termi- 
nation of  the  justs  occasions  a  general  commotion,  at 
which  Tristrem  avails  himself  to  take  vengeance  oo 
his  enemies.  With  the  assistance  of  Ganhardin.  be 
■lays  and  routs  all  that  withstand  him,  and  the  "  court- 
ly tale-carriera  are  shamerully  worsted." 
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Stanza*  91. 92»  9S« — Brengwain  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of 
her  enemies.  Trbtrem  and  Ganhardin  retire  to  Bri- 
tanny.  Here  Tristrem  is  accosted  by  a  young  knight, 
wearing  no  shoes,  who  had  sought  him  for  a  long  time. 
This  you^  warrior,  whose  name  is  also  Tristrem, 
throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  our  hero,  and  beseeches 
his  assistance  in  a  perilous  adventure.  A  knight  has 
bereaved  him  of  his  lady.  The  ravisher,  with  his  se- 
ven brethren,  and  seven  other  knights,  are  to  escort 
their  prize,  upon  that  very  day,  to  some  place  of  se- 
curity ;  the  suppliant  knight  proposes  to  his  namesake 
to  assbt  him  in  her  rescue*  Tristrem  readily  assents. 
94. 96.— -The  two  knights  arm  themselves,  and  pre- 
pare for  battle ;  they  attack  the  party  of  ravishers, 
on  a  **  lee  beside  a  forest."  Tristrem,  the  younger, 
is  soon  slain ;  our  hero  avenges  his  death,  and  sl^ 
the  fifteen  knights.  In  this  battle  he  receives  an  arrow 
in  his  old  wound. 


Here  the  Audiinleck  MS.  abruptly  concludes ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Romance  being  torn  away. 
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In  Wales  tho  was  a  king. 

That  hi^^t  Triamour  ; 
He  had  a  donghter  yinge. 

Was  hoten  Blaunche  Flour  ^ 
Urgan  with  gret  wering, 

Bis^ed  him  in  his  tour. 
To  winne  that  swete  thing. 

And  bring  hir  to  his  hour. 
With  fight; 

Tristrem  with  gret  honour^ 
Bioom  the  kinges  knight. 
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11. 

Urgan  gan  Wales  held, 

"With  wrong,  for  sothe  to  say  ^ 
Oft  and  unselde. 

Of  Triamour  tok  he  pray ; 
Triamour  to  Tristrem  teld, 

Opon  a  somers  day, 
Wales  he  wald  him  yeld, 

Gif  he  it  winne  may. 
Right  than; 

Tristrem  withoaten  nay. 
With  were,  Wales  was. 

III. 

Tristrem  mette  Urgan, 

In  that  feld  to  fight ; 
To  him  seyd  he  than. 

As  a  douhti  knight, 
— <<  Thou  slough  mi  brother  Morgaifi 

At  the  mete  iul  right ; 
As  Y  am  douhti  man. 

His  deth  thou  hist  to  night, 
Mi  fo  ;"— 

Tristrem  seyd  aplight, 

«  So  kepe  Y  the  to  slo/' 

12 
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IV. 

Tuelve  fete  was  the  wand^ 

That  Urgan  wald  with  play ; 
His  strok  may  no  man  standi 

Ferly  yif  Tristrem  may ; 
Tristrem  vantage  fimd^ 

His  dobbe  fel  oway ; 
And  of  the  geauntes  hand, 

Tristrem  smot,  that  day» 
In  lede: 

Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say. 
The  geaont  gert  he  blede. 

V. 

Urgan  al  in  tene, 

Faught  with  his  left  hand ; 
Oyain  Tristrem  kene» 

A  stem  stroke  he  ftnd^ 
Opon  his  hehne  so  schene. 

That  to  the  ground  he  wand» 
Bot  up  he  stirt  bidene. 

And  heried  godes  sand»* 
Ahnight ; 

Tristrem  with  hb  brand* 
Fast  gan  to  fight. 

*  As  explained  by  an  ingenious  friend,  **  Blessed  God's  son,^ 
or  rather  perhaps,  *  God's  sent,"  i.  e.  God's  ambaasador. 
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VL 
Tlie  gettont  aromne  he  itodey' 

Hb  hood  he  tint  T.  wis  $  . 

Hefleq^ashewefefinidey^  JtM^  r    t 

Therlhat the caitdiB ;  uv-  ^^ 

Tristram  trad  m  the  Uody 

And  fond  the  hood  that  wBt  his ; 
Owqr  Sir  Tristram  jode ; 

Tbe  genmt  com  ipit^  duSf  ^ 
And  mighty 

To  hde  his  honde  thst  was  his^ 
Sahes  hadde  he  braai^ 

VIL 

Uigan  the  geannt  miride 

After  SSr  Tristram  wan ; 
The  cuntre  £sr  and  wide, 

Y-gadrad  was  bi  than ; 
Tristrem  thought  that  tide, 

— <<  Y  take  that  me  gode  an  j**-— 
On  a  brigge  he  gan  abide ; 

Biheld  ther  mani  a  man ;     . 
Tliai  mette: 

Urgan  to  Tristram  ran, 
And  grimli  thera  thai  grat 
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VIII. 
Strokes  of  michel  might. 

Thai  delten  hem  bitvene  ; 
That  thurch  hir  brinies  bright, 

Her  brother  blode  was  sene ; 
Tristrem  faught  as  a  knight. 

And  Urgan  al  in  tene, 
Yaf  him  a  strok  unlight ; 

His  scheld  he  clef  bitvene, 
Atvo ; 

Tristrem  withouten  wene, 
Nas  never  are  so  wo. 

IX. 

Eft  Urgan  smot  with  main, 

And  of  that  strok  he  miste ; 
Tristrem  smot  ogayn. 

And  thurch  his  body  he  threste ; 
Urgan  lepe  unfain, 

Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste : 
Tristrem  hath  Urgan  slain, 

That  al  the  cuntrc  wist, 
Withwille; 

The  king  tho  Tristrem  kist, 
And  Wales  tho  yeld  him  tiUe* 
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X. 

The  king  a  welp  he  broughtf 

Bifor  Tristrem  the  trewe ; 
What  colour  he  was  wrought^ 

Now  ichil  you  schewe; 
Silke  nas  non  so  soft^ 
^        He  was  redei  grene,  and  blewe ; 
Thai  that  him  seighen  oft^ 

Of  him  hadde  gamen  and  glewe, 
Y  wis; 

His  name  was  Peticrewe^ 
Of  him  was  michel  priis. 

XI. 
The  king  Triamour, 

Yaf  him  Tristrem  the  hende ; 
For  he  brought  out  of  dolour. 

Him  and  al  his  kende ; 
Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 

Kidde  that  he  was  hende ; 
He  yaf  to  Blaunche  Flour, 

Wales  withouten  wende, 
Bidene ; 

And  Peticrewe  he  gan  sende, 
To  dame  Ysonde  the  queue. 
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XII. 
Ysonde,  withouten  les^ 

Tho  hye  the  welp  had  tain^ 
That  sche  had  made  his  pes, 

Sche  sent  word  ogayn ; 
Mark  herd  hou  it  wes. 

That  Urgan  had  he  slayn ; 
Messangers  he  ches, 

Tristrem  for  to  irain. 
That  fre ; 

Mark  was  ferljr  fiun. 
And  Tristrem  kist  he. 

XIII. 

Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle. 

And  toke  him  al  bidene. 
Cities,  castels  alle. 

Steward  as  he  hadde  bene ; 
Who  was  blithe  in  halle, 

Bot  Ysonde  the  quen ; 
Hon  so  it  schuld  bi  falle. 

Thai  playden  ai  bituene^ 
Tho  tvo; 

So  long  of  lore  thai  menc^ 
That  Mark  seighe  it  was  so. 
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XIV. 

Mark  seighe  hou  it  is^ 

What  love  was  hem  bitvene ; 
Certes  this  thought  was  his^ 
Fill  wele  awreken  to  ben ; 
^     He  cleped  Tristrem  with  this. 
And  bi  toke  him  the  queney 
I  And  flemed  hem  both  Y  wis. 
Out  of  his  eighe  sene^ 

Away: 
Blither  with  outen  wene^ 
Never  ner  nar  thai. 

, —  XV. 

\1/  A  forest  fled  thai  tille» 

Tristrem  and  Ysonde  the  schene ; 
No  hadde  thai  no  won  to  wille, 
Bot  the  wode  so  errene : 


Bi  holtes  and  bi  hille, 

Fore  Tristrem  and  the  quene ; 
Ysonde  of  joie  hath  her  fille. 

And  Tristrem  withouten  wene, 
As  thare ; 

So  blithe  al  bi  dene, 
Nar  thai  never  are. 
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XVI. 
Tristrem  and  that  may^ 

Wer  flemed  for  her  dede ; 
Hodain  8oth  to  say. 

And  Peticrowe  with  hem  yede : 
In  on  erthe  hous  thai  lay ; 

Tho  rached  with  hem  thai  lede ; 
Tristrem  hem  taught  o  day, 

Bestes  to  tak  at  nede> 
An  hast; 

In  that  fotfigt  fedpt 
Tristrem  Hodain  gan  chast. 

XVII. 
Tristrem  with  Hodain, 

A  wilde  best  he  slough  ; 
In  on  erthe  house  thai  layn, 

Ther  hadde  thai  joie  y-nough ; 
Etenes,  bi  old  dayn. 

Had  wrought  it  withouten  woug^  i 
Ich  night  soth  to  sain, 

Ther  til  thai  bothe  drought 
With  might ; 

Under  wode  bough, 
Thai  knewai  day  and  night. 
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XVIII. 

'  In  winter  it  was  hate. 

In  aomer  it  was  cold ; 
Thai  hadden  a  jemgat, 

That  thai  no  man  told  ; 
No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat» 

No  ale  that  was  old^ 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at^ 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold, 
Withwille; 

Foj^ove  ich  other  bihalt. 
Her  non  might  of  other  fille. 

XIX. 

Tristrem  on  an  hille  stode. 

As  he  bifom  hadde  mett  \ 
He  fond  a  wele  ful  gode, 

Al  white  it  was  the  grete, 
Ther  to  Tristrem  yode, 

And  hende  Ysonde  the  swete ; 
That  was  al  her  fode. 

And  wild  flesche  thai  ete, 
Andgras; 

Swiche  joie  hadde  thai  never  yete^ 
Tuelmoneth  thre  woukes  las. 
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XX. 

Tristrem  on  a  day^ 

Tok  Hodain  wel  erly  j 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Bi  a  dem  sty ; 
He  dij^t  it  withonten  nay, 

And  horn  it  brought  an  heighe ; 
Aslepe  Ysonde  lay ; 

Tristrem  him  layd  hir  bi, 
The  quen ; 

His  swerd  he  drough  Utly, 
And  laid  it  hem  bitvene. 

XXI. 

An  hert  Mark  at  ran, 

Opon  that  iike  day ; 
His  hunters  after  wan, 

A  path  tho  founden  thai  $ 
Tristrem  seighen  hye  than. 

And  Ysonde,  sothe  to  say ; 
Seighe  thai  never  swiche  man. 

No  non  so  &ir  a  may, 
With  sight ; 

Bitven  hem  ther  lay, 
A  drawen  swerd  wel  bright. 
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XXII. 

The  hunters  wenten  right. 

And  teld  Mark  bidene ; 
The  lenedi  and  the  knight. 

Both  Mark  hath  sene ; 
He  knew  hem  wd  bi  sight. 

The  swerd  lay  hem  bitaene ; 
A  Sonne  bem  fill  bright, 

Schon  opon  the  qaene^ 
At  a  bore ; 

On  her  face  so  schene. 
And  Mark  rewed  ther  fbre^ 

XXIII. 
His  glove  he  put  ther  ihne. 

The  Sonne  to  were  oway ; 
Wrethe  Mark  gan  winne, 

Then  seyd — "  Wei  ay, 
Yif  thai  weren  in  sinne. 

Nought  so  thai  no  lay, 
Lo  hou  thai  live  atuinne ; 

Thai  no  hede  nought  of  swiche  play, 
Y  wis  ;'*— 

The  knightes  seyden  ay, 
— "  For  trewe  love  it  is.** — 
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xxrsr. 

Tho  waked  Tristrem  the  trewe, 

And  swete  Ysonde  the  schene ; 
The  glove  oway  thai  drewe^ 

And  seyden  hem  bitvene  $ 
For  Mackes  thai  it  knewe. 

Thai  wist  he  had  ther  bene  i 
Tho  was  her  joie  al  newe. 

That  he  hem  hadde  ysene. 
With  sight ; 

With  that  com  knightes  kene, 
To  fechc  tho  to  fill  right. 

XXV. 

To  court  were  comen  tho  to, 

'\^^  ^That  in  the  forest  were: 

Mark  kist  Ysonde  tho, 

And  Tristrem  trewe  fere. 
Foryeven  hem  was  her  wo, 

No  were  thai  never  so  dere ; 
Tristrem  the  bailifgan  to, 

Swiftly  for  to  stere, 
A  stounde : 

Of  love  who  wil  lere, 
Liften  now  the  grounde. 
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XXVL 

So  bifd  bidene^ 

Opon  a  someni  day, 
Tristrem  and  the  qaen^ 

Stalked  to  her  play  y 
The  duerwe  hem  hath  sene; 

To  Marie  gan  he  sajr, 
— •*<  Sir  king,  with  outen  wenet 

Tbi  wiif  is  now  oway. 
And  thi  knight ; 

Wende  fiuit  as  thou  majf 
Of  take  him  yif  thou  might.''—- 

xxvn. 

• 
Mark  king  after  ran  ; 

That  thai  bothe  y  se ; 
Tristrem  seyd  than, 

— **  Ysonde,  schent  er  we ; 
For  thoughtes  that  we  can. 

For  hole  no  may  it  be  ;'*— 
^    Nas  never  so  sori  man, 

Tristrem  than  was  he» 
That  hende ; 

— "  For  dout  of  deth  Y  fle^ 
In  sorwe  and  wo  Y  wende. 
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XXVIII. 
«  Y  fle  for  dout  of  delh, 

Y  der  no  leng  abide ; 
In  wo  mi  liif  to  lede^ 

Bi  this  fiirestes  side ;''— > 
A  ring  Ysonde  him  bedcf 

To  tokening  at  that  tide ; 
He  fleighe  forth  in  gret  drede» 

In  wode  b™  ^j  *^  KiH^^    ^ 

Bidene ; 

To  seken  him  fiist  thai  ride ; 
Thai  founden  but  the  quen.  ., 


Tristrem  is  went  oway» 

As  it  nought  hadde  y  bene: 
For  thi  the  knightes  gan  say. 

That  wrong  Markes  had  sen ; 
For  her  than  prayd  thai. 

That  Mark  foryaf  the  queue » 
Tristrem  with  Ysonde  lay, 

That  night  with  outen  wene^ 
And  wok, 

And  plaidoi  ay  bitvene, 
His  leve  of  her  he  tok. 
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Tristrem  is  went  oway^ 

Withouten  coming  oyain ; 
And  siketh  for  sotfae  to  sain^. 

With  sorwe  and  michel  pain ; 
Tristrem  iSu^th  ay. 

As  man  diat  wald  be  slayn ; 
Bothe  night  and  day, 

Fightes  for  to  frain. 
That  fire; 

Spaine  he  hath  thurch  layn, 
Geaontes  he  slough  thre. 

XXXI. 

Out  of  Spaine  he  rade, 

Rohande  sones  to  se ; 
Gamen  and  joie  thai  made ; 

Welcom  to  hem  was  he ; 
As  lord  he  ther  abade, 

As  gode  skil  wald  be ; 
Thai  boden  him  landes  brade. 

That  he  wan  hem  fire, 
He  thought ; 

He  seyd, — "  Thank  have  ye. 
Your  landes  kepe  Y  nought**— f 
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XXXII. 

Into  Bretein  he  cheS| 

Bicome  the  doukes  knight : 
He  set  his  k>Dd  in  pes. 

That  arst  was  fill  of  fight ; 
Al  that  the  doukes  wes. 

He  wan  oyain  with  right ; 
He  bede  him  with  outen  les, 

His  douhter  that  was  bright, 
In  land ;  • 

That  maiden  Ysonde  hight. 
With  the  White  Hand 

XXXIII. 
Tristremes  love  was  strong. 

On  swete  Ysonde  the  quen ; 
Of  Ysonde  he  made  a  song. 

That  song  Ysonde  bidene ; 
The  maiden  wende  al  wrong, 

Of  hlr  it  hadde  y  bene ; 
Hir  wening  was  so  long, 

To  hir  fader  hye  gan  mene. 
For  nede  j 

Ysonde  with  hand  schene, 
Tristrem  to  wive  thai  bede. 


^ 
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XXXIV. 

Trifltrem  a  wil  it  inne, 

Has  fbundmi  in  his  thought ; 

Wrong  he  hath  om  wrought :    ^'"'" 

Icham  in  sorwe  and  pine, 
}  Thereto  hjejia^  me  brought ; 

Hir  love  Y  say  is  mine, 
\  The  boke  scyt  it  i«  nought 

mh  right  i"— 
The  maiden  more  he  sou^t, 
For  sche  Ysonde  hight. 

XXXV. 

That  in  his  hert  he  fimd, 

And  trewely  thought  he  ay ; 
The  forward  fast  he  band. 

With  Ysonde  that  may 
With  the  white  hand. 

He  spoused  that  day ; 
O  night  ich  understand. 

To  boure  wenten  thai 
On  bedde; 

Tristrem  ring  fel  oway 
As  men  to  chaumber  him  ledde. 


V 
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XXXVI. 

Tristrem  bihdd  that  ring, 

Tho  was  his  hcrt  fill  wo ; 
— ^^  Oyain  roc  swiche  a  thing, 

Dedc  never  Ysonde  so ; 
Mark  her  lord  the  king. 

With  tresoiin  may  hir  to  *» 
Mine  hert  may  no  man  bring. 

For  no  thing  hir  fro, 
Thatfre; 

Ich  have  tvinned  ous  to. 
The  wrong  is  al  in  me."—- 

XXXVII. 
Tristrem  to  bedde  yede. 

With  hert  iul  of  care ; 
He  seyd, — **  The  dero  dede, 

Do  it  Y  no  dare  ;"— 
llie  maiden  he  for  bede» 

Yif  it  hir  wille  ware  ? 
The  maide  answered  in  lede, 

— <<  Ther  of  have  thou  no  care, 
AlstiUe; 

Y  nil  desiri  na  mare, 
Bot  at  thine  own  willed' — 
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XXXVIII. 
Her  fiuler  on  a  day, 

Yaf  hem  londes  wide ; 
Fer  in  that  cuntray, 

Markes  were  set  biside ; 
Bit^ene  the  douke  thai  had  ben  ay. 

And  a  geaont  unride ; 
No  most  ther  no  man  play. 

That  he  no  dedie  him  abide, 
And  fight ; 

Lesen  he  schuld  his  pride, 
Were  he  king  or  knight. 

XXXIX. 

— <<  Tristrem,  Y  the  forbede. 

For  the  love  of  me ; 
No  hmite  thou  for  no  nede, 

Biyond  the  arm  of  the  se ; 
Beliagog  is  mirede,  ,  ■ 

A  stern  geaunt  is  he ;  V  ^  '  /.  V  '^' 

Of  him  thou  owest  to  drede ;  . -^    ''--' 

Thou  slough  his  brether  thre,  i   i  *' 

In  fight;  ^*  ; 

Urgan  and  Morgan  unfre. 
And  Moraunt  the  noble  knight/' — 
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XL.  ^ 


V":, 


<<  Yif  thine  hound^  and  hare  wd  hayre. 

And  comen  o3rain  to  the  fire ; 
Abo  be  thou  bonaire, 

When  hb  houndes  oomen  to  the.'' — 
The  forest  was  wd  fidre, 

With  mani  a  selly  tre ; 
Tristrem  thought  repaire^ 

Hon  so  it  ever  be, 
To  bide: 

— "  That  cuntre  wil  Y  se. 
What  auentour  so  bitide.** — 

XLI. 

Tristrem  on  hunting  rade, 

An  hert  chad  bigan ; 
Ther  the  merkes  were  made, 

His  houndes  ouer  thai  ran ; 
The  water  was  bkic  and  bx;pu]e, 

Tristrem  com  «  a  man; 
Ther  the  douke  was  fiide. 

Fast  he  folwed  than. 
Right  thare ; 

He  blew  priis  A  he  can, 
Thre  mot  other  mare. 
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XLII. 
L      Beliflgog  ccHn  that  tidei 
And  asked  wat  he  is  ? 
— <<  An  hunting  ther  Y  ride, 

TriBtrem  ich  hat  Y  wis  ;**— 
— *<  O  thou  dough  Moraunt  with  pride, 

Tristrem  artow  this  ? 
And  seththen  Urgan  unride, 
Unkinde  were  ous  to  kis. 

As  kenne ; 
Mende  thou  most  that  mis. 
Now  thou  mi  lond  art  inne." — 

XLIIL 
— "  Y  slough  Urgan,  Y  the  telle, 

So  hope  Y  the  to  sla ; 
This  forest  will  Y  felle. 
And  castel  wil  Y  ma ; 
Her  is  miri  to  duelle, 

For  thi  this  lond  Y  ta  }"— 
The  geaunt  herd  that  spelle. 
For  thi  him  was  ful  wa, 

Unwise ; 
So  bitven  hem  tua, 
^  The  cuiitck  gan  arise. 
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XLIV. 

Dartefl  wel  niiridey 

Beliagog  set  gan; 
Tristremes  liif  that  tide, 

Ferly  neigfae  he  wan ; 
Bitvoie  the  hauberii:  and  sidet 

The  dart  thurch  out  ran ; 
Tristrem  blqmt  lnaide>         '*- 

Ood  he  thonked  than, 
Ahnif^t: 

Tristrem  as  a  man. 
Fast  he  gan  to  fight. 

XLV. 

Beliagog  the  bold. 

As  a  fende  he  fiinght  ^ 
Tristrem  life  neig^e  he  sold,    ^ 

As  Tomas  hath  ona  taught ; 
Tristrem  smot  as  God  wold. 

His  fot  of  alt  a  draught; 
Adoun  he  fel  y  toidf 

That  man  of  michel  maught, 
Andcride; 

— **  Tristrem  be  we  sau^t, 
And  have  min  londes  wide. 
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XI4VL 
**  Oiier  cornea  hastow  me^ 

In  bataile  and  in  fighte; 
Helden  oyaines  die. 

No  wil  Y  never  with  right  ;•' — 
His^^tresoor  lete  he  se, 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight; 
TriArem  knewe  him  fire, 

Beliagogin  hight. 

Nought  hdn ; 

An  halle  to  maken  him  bright. 
To  Ysonde  and  Bringwain* 

XLVII. 

The  geannt  hem  gan  lede. 

Til  he  fond  an  hald ; 
The  water  about  yede. 

It  was  his  eldren  hald. 
The  geaunt  bad  Tristrem  belde 

With  masouns  that  were  bald  ^ 
Beliagog  in  that  nede. 

Fond  hun  riche  wald» 
To  fine: 

Ysonde  have  there  he  wald^ 
Lufisum  under  line. 
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XLVIIL 
The  geaunt  him  taught  that  tide, 

A  ford  ther  it  was  yare ; 
Ther  he  might  wele  ride, 

Whoi  his  wille  ware. 
In  the  hold  he  gan  him  hide, 

Seyd  he  nought  he  was  thare ; 
Nold  he  nought  long  abide, 

Pyain  tho  gan  he  fiure. 
That  fire ; 

At  the  castel  forther  mare 
His  werkmen  wald  he  se. 

XLIX. 

Oyain  went  Tristrem  than, 

Beliagc^  had  masouns  sought ; 
Tristrem  that  michel  can, 

A  werk  hem  hath  y-brougfat ; 
Nas  ther  nerer  yete  man, 

That  wist  what  other  wrought ; 
Arere  when  thai  bigan, 

Swiche  a  weA  was  nought. 
At  nede; 

Thei  al  men  hadde  it  thought 
It  nas  to  large  no  guede^ 
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L. 

At  his  des  in  the  halle» 

Swete  Ysonde  was  wrought ; 
Hodain  and  Pen  Cm  to  calle. 

The  drink  hoa  Brengwain  brought ; 
Mark  y-dad  in  palle. 

And  Meriadok  fill  of  though ; 
/     So  liifliche  weren  thai  alle, 

Ymages  semed  it  nought^ 
To  abide ; 

And  Tristrem  hoa  he  fiui^t. 
With  Beiiagog  unride. 

LL 

So  it  bifel  acasy 

In  Seyn  Matheus  toun. 
That  a  fidr  fest  was. 

Of  lordes  of  renoun  : 
A  baroiin  that  hight  Boni&8» 

Spoused  a  leuedi  of  Lyoun  ; 
Ther  was  miche  solas. 

Of  all  maner  soun, 
And  gle  \ 

Of  minstrals  up  and  doun, 

Bifor  the  folk  so  fire. 

1 
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» 

LII. 
The  riche  dooke  Florentinp 

To  that  fest  gan  &re ; 
And  his  son  GanhardiD, 

With  hem  rode  Ysonde  thare  ^ 
Her  hors  a  polk  stap  in. 

The  water  her  wat  ay  whare. 
It  was  a  ferly  gin^ 

So  heij^e  under  his  jpre, 
It  fleighe. 

The  leuedi  lough  ful  smarei 
And  Oanhardin  it  seighe. 

LIII. 
Ganhardin  un  blithe. 

His  soster  tho  cald  he ; 
— ^*  And  bide  now,  dame,  and  Uthe, 

What  is  ther  tidde  to  the  ; 
Do  now  telle  me  swithe, 

Astow  lovest  me ; 
Whi  lough  thou  that  sithe. 

For  what  thing  may  it  be  ? 
With  outen  oth, 

Thi  frendschip  sdud  Y  fle, 
Ta  Y  wite  that  soth.**— 
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LIV. 
— <<  Brother,  no  wtathe  the  nought. 

The  sothe  Y  wil  the  say; 
Mine  hors  the  water  upbroug^t, 

Of  o  polk  in  the  way. 
So  heighe  it  fleighe  me  thought. 

That  in  mi  sadel  it  lay ; 
Ther  never  man  no  sought, 

So  neighe  for  sothe  to  say^ 
In  lede: 

Brother,  wite  thou  ay. 
That  Y  lough  for  that  dede.»'— . 

LV. 

Quath  Ganhardin,— <<  Y  finde. 

That  schamely  schent  ar  we ; 
To  wive  on  our  kinde, 

Hetheliche  holdeth  he ; 
Ther  he  gan  treuthe  binde, 

Fain  Y  wald  it  se ; 
For  al  the  gold  of  Ynde, 

Y  broken  no  schal  it  be. 
To  bete ; 

His  frendeschip  wil  Y  fle, 
Our  on  schal  tine  swete." — 
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LVI. 
Wroth  is  Cranhardln, 

And  that  Tristrem  7  ses ; 
What  thought  he  is  in. 

Fast  as  he  asketh  Y  wis ; 
— *^  Thoo  hast  hi  Ysonde  lin. 

While  thi  wille  is ; 
Whi  nas  hye  never  thine  ? 

Tristrem  td  me  this, 
In  lede; 

What  hath  hye  done  amis, 
What  wiles  thou  hir  of  dede  ?''— 

LVII. 
— "  Yif  it  hir  wille  ware. 

For  hole  it  might  have  be ; 
Sche  hath  y-told  it  you  yare. 

Quite  sche  is  of  me ; 
Of  hir  kepe  Y  na  more  i 

A  yift  Y  yeve  the ; 
To  a  leuedi  will  Y  &re 

Is  fairer  than  swiche  thre. 
To  frain-''— 

Ganhardin  longeth  to  se 
That  leuedi,  naught  to  lain. 
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LVIII. 

Granhardin  the  test  fles. 

He  bicom  Tristremes  frende  -, ' 
He  seyd,  his  liif  he  lea, 

Bot  he  with  Tristrem  wende ; 
Quath  Tristrem,—"  Yif  it  so  bes, 

In  Inglond  that  we  leode, 
No  say  nought  what  thou  ses. 

But  hold  astow  art  hende, 
And  hele ; 

Lay  it  al  under  hende^ 
To  steuen  yif  thai  it  stde." — 

LIX. 
Ganhardin  his  treuthe  plight. 

To  ben  his  brother  he  bede  ; 
To  ben  a  trewe  knight, 

In  al  Tristremes  iicdc ; 
Bothe  busked  that  night. 

To  Beliagog  in  lede  ; 
Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight. 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede, 

To  juink; 
— "  To  sle  thou  wilt  me  lede. 
To  Beliagog  me  think.''— 
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• 

LX. 

^<<  Oanhardin,  wrong  have  thou  alle  *, 

Wei  whi  seistow  so  ? 
Maugre  on  me  fidle, 

YifY  the  wold  slo; 
The  geaunt  is  mi  thralle, 

HisliiftbeiYwilto."— 
Tristrem  tho  gan  hem  calle ; 

On  a  stilt  he  com  tho, 
Ful  swithe ; 

— ^*  Lord  thi  wille  to  do» 
Thar  to  ar  we  blithe." — 

LXL 
-.«  Beliagog,  go  thare, 

And  loke  it  boun  be; 
Ganhardin  and  Y  wil  fiure, 

The  leuedi  for  to  se.**— 
Swichc  castel  fond  he  thare. 

Was  maked  of  ston  and  tre, 
Ganhardin  wist  nou  are ; 

Ther  dueUed  Tristrem  and  he, 
To  lithe ; 

Ysonde  for  to  se. 
In  hallc  bright  and  blithe. 
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LXIL 
To  Tflonde  bright  lo  day. 

To  halle  gun  thai  go ; 
Ysonde  iho  seighe  thai» 

And  Biii^wain  bothe  to, 
Tristrem  finr  sothe  to  say, 

And  Beliagog  al  bio : 
As  Ganhardin  stert  oway» 

His  heued  he  brae  tho. 
As  he  fleighe  ; 

Cranhardin  was  fid  wo. 
That  he  com  Ysonde  so  neiirfae. 


\ 


LXIIL 

Ganhardin  schamcd  sore. 

His  heued  ran  on  blod ; 
Ysonde  he  seighe  thore. 

And  Brengwain  &ir  and  gode ; 
Brengwain  the  coupe  bore, 

Him  rewe  that  fidy  fode ; 
He  swore  bi  godes  ore. 

In  her  bond  &8t  it  stode, 
Alstille; 

— "  Tristrem,  we  are  wode. 
To  spoken  oyain  thi  wille. 
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LXIV. 
<<  Nis  it  bot  hert  breke^ 

That  twithe  wele  finde  we ) 
And  foly  ous  to  speke, 

Ani  worde  oyaines  the } 
Mi  wille  yif  Y  might  gete. 

That  leoedi  wold  Y  se  -, 
Mine  hert  hje  hath  y-steke, 

Brengwain  bright  and  fire. 
That  frende ; 

Blithe  no  may  ich  be. 
Til  Y  se  that  hende.'*— 

LXV. 

Tristrem  and  Ganhardin^ 

Treuthe  plighten  thay. 
In  wining,  and  in  tin, 

Trewe  to  ben  ay ; 
In  joie,  and  in  pin, 

In  al  thing  to  say ; 
Til  he  with  Brengwain  haue  lin, 

Yif  that  Tristrem  may, 
In  lede } 

To  Inglond  thai  toke  the  way, 

Tho  knightes  stithe  on  stede. 

u 
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LXVI. 

"    Sir  CanadcM  was  than. 

Constable  the  qoen  fill  nei^e ; 
For  Tristrcm  Ysonde  wan. 

So  weneth  he  be  fol  Hlrig^, 
To  make  hir  his  leman. 

With  brodie  and  riche  beighe ; 
For  nought  that  he  do  can, 

Hir  hert  was  ever  hdg^. 
To  hold ; 

That  man  hye  never  seighey 
That  bifor  Tristrem  wold. 

LXVII. 
Tristrem  made  a  aong^ 

That  song  Ysonde  the  sleighe. 
And  harped  ever  among. 

Sir  CanadoB  was  neighe ; 
He  seyd, — *^  Dame,  thou  hast  wrong. 

For  soth  who  it  seighe ; 
As  oule,  and  stormes  strong, 

So  criestow  on  heighe, 
In  herd ; 

Thou  lovest  Tristrem  drei^e ; 
To  wrong  thou  art  y-lerd  ; 
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LXVIIL 
-^<*  Tristrem,  for  thi  sake. 

For  sothe  wived  hath  he; 
This  wil  the  torn  to  rake ; 

Of  Breteyne  donke  schal  he  be ; 
Other  semblaunt  thou  make 

Thisduen  yif  thou  hir  se ; 
Thi  k>Ye  hir  dede  him  take. 

For  hy  e  hight  as  do  ye. 
In  land; 

Ysonde  men  calleth  that  fre. 
With  the  white  hand."— 

LXIX. 
— <^  Sir  Canadoa  the  waite, 

Erer  thou  art  mi  fe ; 
FebU  thou  canst  hayte. 

There  man  schukl  menske  do  -, 
Who  wil  leainges  ]ayt» 

Tharf  him  no  ferther  go ; 
Falsly  canestow  fryt. 

That  erer  worth  the  wo. 
For  thi; 

Malisoun  have  thou  also. 
Of  god  and  our  lenedy. 
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LXX. 

**  A  yift  ich  yiye  the, 

Thi  thrift  mot  thou  tine. 
That  thou  asked  me. 

No  schal  it  neyer  be  thine  ; 
<     Y  hated  also  thou  be, 

Of  alle  that  drink  wine  ; 
Hennes  yem  thou  fle 

Out  of  sight  mine. 
In  lede. 

Y  pray  to  $eyn  Katerine, 
That  ivel  mot  thou  spede.''-— 

LXXI. 
The  quen  was  wrathed  sore ; 

Wroth  to  chaumber  sche  yede ; 
— •*  Who  may  trowe  man  more. 

Than  he  hath  don  this  dede.^'-^ 
A  palfray  asked  sche  there. 

That  wcle  was  loved  in  lede ; 
Dight  sche  was  ful  yare, 

Hir  pauilouns  with  hir  thai  lede^ 
Ful  fine : 

Bifore  was  stef  on  stede, 
Tristrem,  and  Ganhardine. 
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LXXII. 

Fill  ner  the  gat,  thai  abade, 

Under  a  figer  tre ; 
Thai  seighe  where  Ysonde  rade. 

And  Brengwain  bothc  seighe  he  i 
With  tvo  houndes  mirie  made 

Fairer  might  non  be ; 
Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

A  tale  told  Ysonde  fre ; 
Thai  duelle : 

Tristrem  that  herd  he, 
And  seyd  thus  in  his  spelle. 

LXXIII. 
— **  Ganhardin,  ride  thou  ay. 

Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe ; 
Thou  wende  forth  in  thi  way, 

And  gret  hem  al  on  rawe ; 
Her  houndes  praise  thou  ay, 

Thi  finger  fortli  thou  schawe^ 
The  quen,  for  sothe  to  say, 

The  ring  wil  sone  knawe, 
That  fire  •, 

Aski  sche  wil  in  plawe 
And  say  thou  comest  firo  me."— 
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LXXIV. 
Tbo  rode  Ganhardin  kene^ 

And  ouer  taketh  hem  now ; 
Fint  he  greteth  the  quen. 

And  after  Briogwain,  Y  trowe  % 
The  knight  him  self  bidene, 

Stroked  the  hounde  Pencru ; 
The  quen  the  rmg  hath  aenCf 

And  knew  it  wel  y-nough^ 
Thatfre; 

Hye  seyd, — «*  Say  me  hou 
Com  this  ring  to  the  ?''— 

LXXV. 

— *^  He  that  aught  this  ring^ 

To  token  sent  it  to  the." — 
Tho  seyd  that  swcte  thing, 

— **  Tristrem  that  is  he." — 
— "  Dame  withouten  lesing, 

He  sent  It  you  bi  me." — 
Sche  seyd, — "  Bi  heven  king, 

In  longing  have  we  be, 
Naught  lain ; 

Al  night  duelle  we,'* — 
Seyd  Ysonde  to  Bringwain. 
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LXXVI. 
Thai  wende  the  quen  wald  dye. 

So  tike  sdie  was  bi  sight; 
Thai  sett  pauikmiis  an  heye. 

And  dudled  derii  and  knight ; 
Ysonde  bibeld  that  lye, 

Under  leret  light  % 
Tristrem  hye  ther  seighe 

So  dede  Brengwain  that  night, 
In  feld  I 

Ghuihardin  treuthe  plight, 
Brengwain  to  wive  weld. 

LXXVII. 
^     Tto  night  ther  thai  lye. 
In  that  fidr  forest ; 
Canados  had  a  spie. 

Her  pauilouns  he  to  kest  ^ 
Ther  com  to  Canados  crie, 
The  cuntre  est  and  west ; 
Gouemayl  was  for  thi, 
Ther  out  as  it  was  best. 

To  abide ; 
He  seyd  Tristrem  prest^ 
— ^<*  Now  it  were  time  to  ride.**— 
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LXXVIII. 
Gouernaylf  his  man  was  he. 

And  Granhardin  his  knight ; 
Armed  knigfates  thai  se» 

To  felle  hem  doun  in  fight ; 
Gouemaile  gan  to  fle, 

He  ran  oway  ful  right, 
Tho  folwed  bond  and  fire, 

And  lete  the  loge  unlight. 
That  tide; 

Oway  rode  Tristrem  that  night. 
And  Ganhardin  biaide. 

LXXTX. 
Sir  Canados  the  heighe» 

He  ladde  the  quen  oway  ; 
Tristrem  of  love  bo  sleighe, 

No  abade  him  nought  that  day ; 
Brengwain  bright  so  beighe. 

Wo  was  hir  tho  ay  i 
On  Canados  sche  gan  crie, 

And  made  gret  deray, 
And  sede, 

— *<  This  lond  nis  worth  anay. 
When  thou  darst  do  swiche  dede.'*- 
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LXXX. 

Ganhardine  gan  fkrey 

Into  Bretaine  oway ; 
And  Tristrem  duelled  thare. 

To  wite  what  moi  wald  say  ^ 
CSoppe  and  daper  he  bare. 

Til  the  fiftenday ) 
As  he  a  mesel  ware  i 

Under  walles  he  lay. 
To  lithe : 

So  wo  was  Ysonde  that  may, 
That  alle  scfae  wald  to  writhe. 

LXXXI. 
Tristrem  in  sorwe  lay, 

For  thi  wald  Ysonde  awede; 
And  Brengwain  thretned  ay, 

To  take  hem  in  her  dede ; 
Brengwain  went  oway. 

To  Marke  the  king  scfae  yede, 
And  redily  gan  to  say,  , 

Hou  thai  &ren  in  lede, 
Noo^^t  lain; 

— *<  Swidie  knight  hastow  to  fede^ 
Thi  schame  lite  wald  fill  fiun.^— - 


X 
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LXXXIL 
<<  Sir  king,  take  hede  thertOy 

Sir  Caoados  wil  have  ibi  qnen; 
Bot  thou  depart  hem  to, 

Asdbame  ther  worth  y-sene; 
Hye  diedeth  of  him  8O9 

That  wonder  is  to  wene ; 
His  wille  for  to  do* 

Hy e  wemeth  hem  bitueney 
Fol  sone ; 

Yete  thai  ben  al  deoBf 
Have  thai  no  dede  y-done.**— 

LXXXnL 

Marke  in  al  thing, 

Broigwain  thanked  he ; 
After  him  he  sent  an  heigheing, 

Fram  court  he  dede  him  be  ; 
— "  Thou  desenrest  for  to  hing, 

Miselven  wele  ich  it  se ;" — 
So  couthe  Brengwain  bring 

Canados  for  to  fle. 
That  heighe ; 

Glad  was  Ysonde  the  fire, 
That  Bringwain  couthe  so  lighe. 
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LXXXIV. 
Than  to  hir  seyd  the  quent 

— <<  Leae  Brei^pprain  the  bright. 
That  art  fair  to  lene ; 

Thou  woflt  our  wille  bi  si^  ;         ^ 
Whare  hath  Tristrem  benet 

Nis  he  no  donhti  knight  ? 
Thai  leighen  ai  bid^ney 

That  sain  he  dar  nought  fight. 
With  hiB  foe  ;•*— 

Brengwain  biheld  that  right, 
Tristrem  to  hour  lete  go. 

LXXXV. 

Tristrem  in  hour  is  blithe,    . 

With  Ysonde  pkyed  he  tfaaire, 
Brengwain  badde  he  lithe, 

— «  Who  ther  amies  bare; 
Ganhardin  and  thou  that  sithe, 

Wightljr  oway  gun  fiure.**— 
Quath  Tristrem, — ^*  crieth 

A  tumament  fill  yare^ 
With  might; 

Noither  of  ous  nilqMffe 
Erl,  baroun,  no  knight.'''*- 
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LXXXVI. 

■^    A  turnamtat  thai  lete  crie ; 
The  parti  Canados  tok  he ; 
And  Meriadok  sikerly, 
^         In  his  help  gan  he  be ; 
Tristrem  ful  hastilye. 

Of  sent  Ganhardin  the  frei 
Ganhardin  com  titly, 
That  tumament  to  se. 
With  sight ; 

Fro  the  tumament  nold  thai  fle, 
Til  her  fon  were  feld  doun  right. 

LXXXVII. 
Thai  com  in  to  the  feld, 

And  fbunde  ther  knightes  kene  ^ 
Her  old  dedes  thai  yeld^ 

With  batayle  al  bidene ; 
Tristrem  gan  biheld, 

To  Meriadok  bitvene ; 
For  the  tales  he  teld. 

On  hem  he  wrathe  his  taie, 
That  tide ; 

He  yaf  him  a  wounde  kene, 
Thurch  out  bothe  side. 
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LXXXVIII. 
Bitvene  Canados  and  Ganhardin^ 

The  fight  was  ferly  strong ; 
Tristrem  thought  it  pin^ 

That  it  last  so  lonff ; 
His  stirops  he  made  himdne^ 

To  grounde  he  him  wrong ; 
Sir  Canados  ther  gan  lyn^ 

The  bold  thurch  brini  throng, 
With. care} 

On  him  he  wrake  his  wrong. 
That  he  no  ros  na  mare. 

LXXXIX. 

Her  fbn  fast  thai  feld, 

And  mani  of  hem  thai  slough ; 
The  cuntre  with  hem  meld, 

Thai  wrought  hem  wo  y-nough ; 
Tristrem  hath  hem  teld. 

That  him  to  schame  drou^ : 
Thai  token  the  heighe  heldy 

And  passed  wele  anou^h } 
And  bade. 

Under  wode  bough  .. 
After  her  fomen  thare  rade* 
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xc. 

Ther  Tristrem  turned  oyain, 

And  Ganhardin  stithe  and  stille ; 
Mani  thai  ban  v*-fllain« 

And  mani  ou^  oomen  with  wille ; 
The  fidk  fleighe  onfium. 

And  sooour  criden  achille; 
In  lede  nonj^t  to  layn^ 

Tliai  hadde  wonndes  iDe^ 
At  thenende; 

The  wraien  that  weren  in  halle, 
Schamty  were  diai  adhcnde. 

XCL 

Than  that  tomament  was  don, 

Mani  on  slain  ther  lay ; 
Ganhardin  went  sone. 

Into  Bretainie  oway ; 
Brengwain  hath  her  bone  $ 

Ful  wel  wreken  er  thay.— 
-     A  knight  that  werd  no  schon, 

Hete  Tristrem  sothe  to  say, 
Ful  wide, 

Tristrem  sought  he  ay, 
And  he  fond  him  that  tide. 
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XCIL 

He  fel  to  Tristremet  fet. 

And  merd  cried  he ; 
— <<  Mi  leman  fair  and  swete^ 

A  knight  bath  reved  me  $ 
Of  love  that  can  wele  let. 

So  Crist  hir  sende  the : 
Mi  bale  thoa  fond  to  bet^ 

For  lore  of  Ysonde  fire^ 
Nought  bun ; 

Seven  brethem  hath  he^ 
That  fighteth  me  ogain* 

XCIII. 

— **  This  ich  day  thai  fare. 

And  passeth  fiwt  biside ; 
Y  gete  her  never  mare, 

YifY  tine  hir  this  Ude; 
Fiftene  knightes  thai  are. 

And  we  bot  to  to  abide  ;'*— 
— ••  Dathet  who  hem  spare/'-— 

Seyd  Tristrem  that  tide^ 
"This  night; 

Thai  han  y-tint  hir  pride, 
Thurch  grace  of  Ood  al  might.''-^ 


Tf%m 
7W 


T<ng»far<h» 


TW  yvuff  TfMtiKi  far  ifcip 


f  f*  ImmM*  wMndes  wide, 
^rkiit  hi:  no  nm  DO  more* 

XCV. 

'tlmn  th«  yong  knight^ 

I'Vir  mHIio  y-nlawe  was  thare ; 
'rriMlrnii  that  ircwc  hight» 

Awrukc*  him  nl  with  care; 
Thrr  he*  Mlotigh  in  fight, 

l*'il\<«iic*  knightcM  and  mare ; 
NN'i'l  louwo  ho  cKhK^  hem  light, 

W'il^  (ioiltiil  iliutes  sare, 

Ac  «u  Hru\io  o^*ay  he  bare. 
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CONCLUSION. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  METRICAL  ROMANCE| 
IN  THE  STILE  OF  TOMAS  OF  ERCELPOUNE. 


ARGUMENT. 

Stanzas  1. 2. — The  hXe  of  the  battle  is  recapitulated,  in 
which  TrifitreiDy  the  younger,  was  slain,  and  our  hero 
desperately  wounded.  The  latter  is  carried  to  his  cas- 
tle, and  every  remedy  is  applied  to  his  wound,  but 
in  vain.  The  gangrene  becomes  daily  worse,  and 
can  be  cured  by  none  but  Ysonde  of  ComwaU.  S.  4«— 
Tristrem  dispatches  Ganhardin  to  Ysonde  with  his 
ring,  as  a  token,  directing  him  to  communicate  to  the 
queen  the  extremity  of  his  distress.  He  desires  him 
to  take  with  him  two  sails,  one  white,  and  the  other 
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black ;  tlie  former  to  be  hoiEled  upon  his  return,  t 
case  Ysonde  should  accompany  tum  to  Britauny ;  and  ' 
the  latter  if  his  embassy  should  be  unsuccessfuL  S. — 
Ysonde  of  Britancy  overhears  this  conversation,  and 
resolves  to  be  avenged  of  Trbtrem  for  his  infidelity. 
6.  7.  8.>— Ganhardin  goes  to  England,  disguised  as  a 
merchant.  He  presents  rich  giils  to  King  Mark,  and 
to  Ysonde  a  cup,  containing  Sir  Tristrem's  ring.  TTiis 
token  procures  him  a  private  audience  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  explains  the  situation  of  her  lover.  Ysonde 
disguises  herself,  and  accompanies  Ganhardin  on  board 
of  ship,  to  undertake  Sir  Tristrem's  cure.  They  ap- 
proach the  coast  of  Britanny,  displaying  the  white 
«ail.  9.  10.  11. — Ysonde  of  Britanny  perceives  the 
vessel,  and  knows,  from  the  token  of  the  white  sail, 
that  her  rival  is  on  board.  Fired  with  jealousy,  she 
hastens  to  Sir  Tristrem,  and  tells  him  that  his  friend 
Ganhardin's  ship  is  in  sight.  He  conjures  her  to  tcU 
him  the  colour  of  the  sails.  She  informs  him  that 
ihey  are  black ;  on  which,  concluding  himself  for- 
saken by  Ysonde,  Tristrem  sinlu  back  in  desptur,  and 
dies>  12. — The  mourning  for  thi;  death  of  Sir  Tris- 
Irem.  13.  14-.  15. — Ysonde  of  Cornwall  arrives,  and 
meets  an  old  man,  from  whom  she  learns  the  death  of 
her  lover.  She  rushes  to  the  castle,  where  the  corpse 
of  Sir  Tristrem  was  laid  out  in  state,  throws  herself 
beside  him,  and  expires  ibr  grief. 
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I. 

The  companyont  fiftoiey 

To  death  did  thai  thringe ; 
And  sterveth  hidene^ 

Tho  Tristrem  the  yinge  i 
Ac  Tristrem  hath  tene. 

His  wounde  gan  him  wring. 
To  hostel  he  hath  gene. 

On  bedde  gan  him  flinge 
Inures 

Fele  sahren  thai  bringe* 
paine  to  recare» 
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II. 

But  never  thai  no  might. 

With  coste,  nor  with  payn. 
Bring  Tristrem  the  wight. 

To  heildom  ogayn : 
His  woimde  brast  aplight. 

And  blake  was  the  bane; 
Non  help  may  that  knight. 

The  sothe  for  to  sayne, 
Bidene, 

Save  Ysonde  the  bright 
Of  Comwal  was  quene. 

III. 

Tristrem  clepeth  aye, 

On  Ganhardin  trewe  fere ; 
— "  Holp  me,  brother,  thou  may. 

And  bring  me  out  of  care ; 
To  Ysonde  the  gaye. 

Of  Comwail  do  thou  fare ; 
In  tokening  I  say. 

Mi  ring  with  the  thou  bare, 
In  dem; 

Bot  help  me  sche  dare, 
Sterven  wol  ich  gem. 
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IV. 
<<  Mi  schip  do  thou  take. 

With  godes  that  bethe  new; 
Too  seyles  do  thou  make, 

Beth  difierent  in  hew ; 
That  tone  schall  be  bkke. 

That  tother  white  so  gnewe ; 
And  tho  thou  comest  bake 

That  tokening  schal  schew 
The  end, 

Gif  Ysonde  me  forsake. 
The  blldce  scfaalt  thou  bende.''-^ 

V. 

Ysonde  of  Britanye, 

With  the  white  honde, 
In  dem  can  sche  be. 

And  wde  understonde, 
That  Ysonde  the  fire. 

Was  sent  for  from  Ingkmde ; 
— *•  Y-wroken  wol  Y  be 

Of  mi  fids  hnsbonde 
Saun&yle, 

Bringeth  he  haggards  to  honde, 
And  maketh  me  liis  stale  ?"— 
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VL 

Oanhardin  to  loglonde  fiureSf 

Ak  merchaimtt  Y  you  sqre ; 
He  bri]^;eth  riche  wares 

And  gannentes  were  gaye; 
Mark  he  giftes  baresy 

Ah  man  that  miche  mayet 
A  cup  he  prqiaresi 

The  ring  iharem  can  laye. 
Bidene; 

Brengwain  the  gaye^ 
Y-raught  it  the  queue. 

VIL 

Ysonde  the  ring  knewe. 

That  riche  was  of  gold. 
As  tokening  trewe. 

That  Tristrem  her  yold ; 
Ganhardin  gan  schewe^ 

And  priyiliche  hir  toldy 
That  Tristrem  hurt  was  newe. 

In  his  wounde  that  was  oU, 
Al  right : 

Holp  him  gif  sche  nold 
Sterven  most  that  knight 
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VIIL 
Wo  was  Yflonde  thaot 

The  tale  tho  ache  hard  thare  i 
Sche  schope  hir  as  a  maa^ 

With  Ganhardin  to  fiuw  i 
O  bord  are  thai  gan^ 

A  wind  at  wil  thame  bare; 
Ysonde  was  sad  womaiiy 

And  wepeth  Intter  tare^ 
With  d^;fae: 

The  seyb  that  white  ware^ 
Ganhardin  lete  flejg^ 

IX- 

Ysonde  of  Britanye^ 

With  the  white  bonder 
The  schip  sche  can  se^ 

Seyling  to  kmde  ; 
The  white  sqrl  tho  marked  sdie, 

— <<  Yonder  oomeCfa  Ysonde^ 
For  to  reve  fto  me^ 

Miin  &1b  husbonde ; 
Ich  swarCf 

For  il  tho  it  schal  be^ 
That  sche  hir  hider  bare.'^— 
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X. 

To  Tristrem  sche  gan  hye, 

O  bed  thare  he  layne, 
— «  Tristrem,  so  mot  Ich  thye, 

Heled  schalt  thou  bene, 
Thi  schippe  I  can  espye 

The  sothe  for  to  sain, 
Ganhardin  is  comen  neighe. 

To  oaren  thi  paine, 
Aplight"— 

-*<<  What  seyl  doth  thare  flain^ 
Dame,  for  God  ahnight  i"^ 


XI- 

Sche  weneth  to  ben  awrake, 

Of  Tristrem  the  trewe, 
Sche  seyth — "  Thai  ben  bkke. 

As  piche  is  thare  hewe.** — 
Tristrem  threw  hjrm  bake, 

Trewd  Ysonde  untrewe. 
His  kind  hert  it  brake, 

And  sindrid  in  tuo ; 
Above, 

Cristes  merci  him  take ! 
He  dyed  for  true  love. 
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XII. 

'    Mumeth  olde  and  jdnge, 

Miimeth  lowe  and  heighe. 
For  Tristrem,  swete  thinge, 

Was  mani  wate  dghe ; 
Maidens  thare  hondes  wringe. 

Wives  iammeren  and  crii ; 
The  belles  con  thai  ring. 

And  masses  con  thai  seye. 
For  dole ; 

Prestes  praied  aye. 
For  Tristremet  sole. 

XIIL 

Ysonde  to  land  wan. 

With  seyl  and  with  ore ; 
Sche  mete  an  old  man. 

Of  herd  that  was  hore: 
Fast  the  teres  ran, 

And  siked  he  sore, 
— "  Grone  is  he  than. 

Of  Inglond  the  florey 
In  lede ; 

We  se  him  no  more : 
Schir  Tristrem  is  dede  I"*— 
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XIV. 

When  Yscmde  herd  that. 

Fast  ache  gaa  to  gotme. 
At  the  castel  gate 

St€fp  hir  Blight  none : 
Sche  passed  in  thereat. 

The  chanmbre  sche  won  i 
Tristrem  in  doth  of  stat 

Lay  stretdied  thare  as  ston 
Sooold— 

Ysonde  hdced  him  on^ 
And  fieiste  gan  bihokL 

XV. 

Fairer  ladye  ere 

Did  Biitannye  never  spye, 
Swiche  muining  chere. 

Making  on  heighe : 
On  Tristremes  here, 

Doun  con  sche  lye  $ 
Rise  ogayn  did  sche  nere. 

But  thare  con  sche  dye 
For  woe : — 
'         Swiche  lovers  als  thei 
Never  schal  Jbe  moe« 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  ABSTRACT 

•  OF 

TWO  ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS 

OF 

FRENCH  METRICAL  ROMANCES, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF 

SIR  TRISTREM. 


[Agreeable  to  the  promise  of  the  Introduction^  I  siibfoinf 
to  the  romance  o^Thomas  of  Erceldoune^  the  abstract  of 
those  curious  Fragments^  existing  in  Mr  Doucb*s  MS. 
For  the  opportunity  qfconiparing  the  style  of  composition 
which  prevailed  in  France  and  in  Scotland^  and  qfiltuS' 
trating^  by  each  other ^  poems  xnritten  about  the  same  period^ 
and  on  the  same  subject^  the  reader  is  indebted  to  George 
Ellis,  Esq.  by  xvhom  thejbllowing  elegant  precis  of  the 
French  romance  was  transmitted  to  the  editor.] 

1  HIS  curious  MS.  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  some 
volume  belonging  to  a  monastery ;  because  it  contains, 
besides  the  two  detached  pieces  of  the  story  of  Tristreni 
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FAmoureux,  a  long  metrical  dialogue  between  Pride  and 
Humility^  and  a  prose  dissertation  on  the  Cron.  It  is 
written  on  Telluni,  and  consists  of  22  leaves.  The  hand- 
writing apparently  belongs  to  the  13th  centuiy. 

The  first  of  the  two  parts  contains  a  regular  and  cir« 
cumstantial  relation  of  the  latter  adventures  of  Sir  Trb- 
treniy  and  terminates  by  his  death,  and  by  that  of  Ysolt. 
The  other,  a  complete  and  separate  episode,  begins  at 
the  second  column  of  the  same  page  in  which  the  other 
narrative  is  terminated,  and  contains  only  a  ringle  adven* 
ture ;  in  which,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  hero's  his- 
tory is  artfully  recapitulated.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  it  was  inserted  in  the  monastic  volume,  principally 
on  account  of  its  presenting  a  short  and  lively  summary 
of  the  preceding  long,  and  perhaps  tedidus  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  Fragments  difier  very  con- 
siderably in  their  style ;  the  first  being  so  verbose  and 
difRise  as  fully  to  justify  the  ridicule  thrown  on  the  his- 
torian of  Sir  Tristrem  by  the  author  of  **  Sire  Hain  and 
Dame  Anietise,**  (Barbaran'^  Fabliaux,  vol.  3.  p.  55*\) 
while  the  second  is  concise,  lively,  and  dramatic.  The 
orthography  of  the  two  is  also  different ;  and  it  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  first  poem,  the  residence  of 
King  Mark  is  placed  in  London,  but  in  the  second,  at 
the  castle  of  TintageL 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  Fragment,  which  consists  of  99G  verses : 

**  Tristrem,  living  in  his  own  country  at  a  distance 
from  his  beloved  Ysolt,  feels  that  he  has  been  restored 

f  See  Iniroduction, 
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to  life  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dying  a  thousand  deaths, 
from  the  anxiety  which  daily  preys  on  his  spirits. 
"  Thought/'  says  our  author,  "  comforts  or  kills  us ;  and 
such  were  the  thoughts  of  Tristrem,  that  he  would  have 
gladly  ended  them  by  his  death,  had  it  been  possible 
that  his  fate  could  have  been  separated  from  that  of  his 
faithful  mistress."  He  therefore  forms  the  desperate 
resolution  of  passing  into  England.  It  was  highly  im- 
portant to  conceal  this  determination  from  all  the  world, 
and  particularly  from  Kaherdin,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  was  no  less  necessary  that  his  appearance  should  be 
such,  as  should  secure  him  from  discovery  in  a  country 
where  he  was  so  well  known ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
he  should  not  only  quit  the  usual  accoutrements  of  chi- 
valry, and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  poor  and  insigni- 
ficant traveller,  but  that  he  should  also  disguise  his  fea- 
tures, and  even  his  voice.  Tristrcm  resolved  to  neglect 
none  of  these  precautions ;  and  in  this,  says  the  author, 
he  acted  wisely : 

Car  MHiTent  avirat  doroa^e  gnnd 
Par  dire  ion  conseil  avaot. 
Qui  le  c£lal,^c>t  ne  le  dit, 
Le  mal,  ce  cruU,  ne  eocusit,* 
Poor  comeil  dire  et  decouvrire, 
Solt  f  maiiit  mat  souvent  veolr. 

The  reflections  of  a  single  night  were  sufficient  to  ma- 
ture his  project.  In  the  morning  he  assumes  hb  disguise, 
hastens  to  the  nearest  port,  and,  finding  a  merchant  ship 
just  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor  for  England,  re- 

•  Encimct-^— Occasion.  I  5ott.— Solet.— Lat. 
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quests  (o  be  adruitted  on  board ;  and,  embarUng  with  m 
fair  wind,  arrives  on  the  seconil  day  at  the  harbour  ot' 
Tintagel,  the  residence  of  King  Mark  and  Queen  Ysolt. 

The  castle  of  Tintagel  was  equally  telebraied  for  its 
Rtrengtii  and  magnificence.  It  was  xituuted  oo  the  tea- 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  its  va^t  square  towers  ore  aaJd  to 
have  been  tlie  work  of  giants.  They  were  built  of 
[^(irc/j),  regularly  and  exactly  squared,  and  chequered, 
as  with  azure  and  cinnabar  {si  conimc  de  sitiopre  tt  di 
fivir) — I  suppose  Mch  alternately  red  and  blue,  as  be- 
ing more  or  less  striped,  and  called  guards  from  their 
being  qiiarrh,  squared.  The  gate  of  the  castle,  com- 
manding its  only  approach,  was  strongly  secured,  and 
capable  of  being  defended  by  two  guarda.  Inunediaiely 
below  the  fortress  were  extensive  and  beautifid  meadows, 
forests  abounding  with  game,  rivers  filled  witli  fish,  and 
roarrens  (so  I  translate  guar  n/>wn'«,  probably  gartnii4t)\ 
besides  which,  the  walls  being  waslied  by  the  sest 
beautiful  residence  of  King  Mark  and  Queen  Yetdt 
plentifully  supplied  with  every  articJe  of  foreign 
chandize. 

It  was  called  Tintagel,  i.  C'  Chasleljier,  from  the 
lowing  peculiarity : 

"  Cha9(el/aji  fut  dil  k  dreil, 
"  Car,  daiu/«>  la  ao,  te  [irrdeil. 


,and 

1 


Travellers  declare  that,  twice  in  every  year,  it  h 
invisible ;  oncc  at  Christmas,  and  once  in  the  si 
so  that  even  tlte  natives  of  the  country  would  beuaaiilc 
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to  find  it,  had  they  not  previously  ascertained  its  situa- 
tion by  permanent  land-marks. 

Here  Tristrcm  arrived ;  and,  inquiring  news  of  King 
Mark,  was  informed,  that  he  was  then  in  his  palace,  and 
had  but  lately  held  one  of  his  solemn  festivals^  **  And 
where  is  Queen  Ysolt,  and  her  beautiful  maiden,  Breng- 
wain  ?" — **  Faith,  sir,  they  two  are  here :  I  saw  them  late- 
ly ;  but,  in  truth.  Queen  Ysolt  is,  as  usual,  pensive  and  me- 
lancholy.^ At  the  mention  of  his  mistress,  a  sigh  escapes 
from  Tristrem.  He  recommends  himself  to  Providence, 
convinced  that,  without  inspiration,  he  cannot  devise  the 
means  of  seeing  Ysolt.  The  vigilant  hatred  of  King 
Mark  alarms  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  immediately  re- 
collects himself.  **  And  what,''  sajrs  he,  **  if  ray  uncle 
should  discover  and  put  me  to  death  ?  It  is  my  duty  to 
suffer  death  for  the  love  of  my  mistress.  Alas !  I  die 
every  day  that  I  am  absent  from  her  sight  1''  Reflecting 
on  the  madness  of  his  attempt,  he  sajrs,  **  And  why  not 
feign  madness  ?  Under  a  disguise  so  well  suited  to  my 
present  circumstances,  I  may,  perhaps,  escape  suspicion, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  those  who  are 
amused  by  my  apparent  folly.*' 

At  the  moment  when  this  idea  came  across  his  mind, 
he  perceived  a  fisherman,  whose  dress  seemed  admirably 
suited  to  his  purpose.  It  consisted  of  a  coarse  frock, 
formed  of  rug,  with  a  cowl  or  hood,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
and  tattered  trowsers.  Tristrem  beckons  the  fisherman 
to  him,  and  says,  '*  Friend  !  shall  we  change  dresses  ? 
Mine,  as  you  see,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  yours 
liappens  to  strike  my  fimcy."    The  fisherman,  perceiv- 
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ing  that  the  exchange  was,  in  fact,  mucli  lo  his  adi^ 
tagc,  inGlantly  accepts  the  proposal,  aiid  depBits  wiA 
liis  new  nardrobe. 

Tristrem  had  brought  with  him  a  pair  of  scissars,  the 
gill  o<'  Ysolt ;  with  theie  he  cut  off  his  hair,  leaving  only 
a  circle  round  his  head,  and  a  cross  on  the  top,  so  m  to 
resemble  a  fool  by  profession.  He  had  always  possess- 
ed to  admiration  the  talent  of  assuming  a  counterfeit 
voice,  and,  from  his  knowledge  of  herbs,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  such  blackening  juices  aswere  proper  tochange 
bin  complexion.  So  complete  was  the  roetamurphosiJi. 
that  his  dearest  friend  would  not  have  suspected,  in  tJut 
fool,  tl)e  illustrious  Tristrem.  Seizing  a  slake  from  a 
hedge,  and  bearing  it  on  his  shoulder  like  a  fool's  staffl 
he  marches,  with  an  air  of  assurance,  straight  lo  the  cat- 
tle. All  who  meet  him,  view  him  witli  a  tiuxture  of 
contempt  and  apprehension.  The  porter  at  tlic  castle 
gate,  meaning  to  banter  him,  exclaims,  "  Come,  fool, 
make  haste!  where  have  you  staid  so  long?"  "  1  hair 
been,"  replies  Tristrem,  "  at  a  wedding:  nl  that  of  the 
abbot  of  jtfunf,  (1  believe  Mom,)  a  partlcuhir  friend  of 
mine.  He  has  just  married  an  abbess,  a  great  fiu  «»■ 
man  in  a  veil.  There  is  not  a  priest,  or  aUmt,  otonk, 
or  clerk,  from  Mons  to  Besan^oo,  who  is  not  a^cd  to 
the  marriage  :  and  they  oil  carry  baubles  and  croMCfs. 
I  led  ihcm  making  a  hne  riot  1  frisking  and  i<fyT)g  ia 
the  shade !  I  wished  In  remain,  but  was  obliged  lo  cone 
away,  because  it  is  my  diity  to  serve  the  king  at  taUa.** 

The  porter  answers  him,  •'  Come  in,  son  of  Urgaa  Ai 
rough  !  fat  and  rough  art  thou ;  and  thus 
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thy  father/'  The  pretended  madman  enters  by  the 
wickety  {par  le  tuiket)  and  all  the  valets,  squires,  and 
pages  of  the  court,  exclaim  in  concert,  **  What  a  figure ! 
a  fool !  a  fool  V*  at  the  same  time  assailing  him,  on  all 
sides,  with  sticks  and  stones.  Tristrem  was  not  much 
alarmed  at  such  a  skirmish.  Parrying  some  blows,  re- 
ceiving others,  and  returning  them  with  usuiy,  he  gra- 
dually found  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  hall,  which,  shoul- 
dering his  hedge-stake,  he  immediately  entered  with  an 
airof  solenmity. 

King  Mark,  seated  at  the  high  table,  immediately  per- 
ceived his  new  visitant,  and  exclaimed,  **  Behold  a  curi- 
ous officer  of  my  household  I  let  him  be  brought  into 
my  presence.''  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  air  of 
pomp  with  which  the  fool  returned  the  salutes  of  the 
courtiers,  while  approaching  the  royal  seat.  **  Welcome, 
my  iriaid,"  said  Mark;  *'  whence  comest  thou,  and 
what  seekest  thou  here^"  **  I willtell  you  whence  I  come, 
and  what  I  seek,"  replied  Tristrem.  **  My  mother  was 
a  whale,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  living,  like  a  s]nren, 
under  water.  I  do  not  reooUect  the  exact  place  of  my 
birth,  but  perfectly  remember  that  my  wet  nurse  was  a 
tygress,  who,  finding  me  on  a  rock»  mistook  me  for  one 
of  her  whelps,  and  suckled  me  very  carefully.  But  you 
must  know  that  I  have  a  sister,  far  more  beautiful  than 
myself.  I  will  give  her  to  3rou,  if  you  chuse,  in  the  room 
of  that  Ysolt  of  whom  you  are  so  fond." 

The  king,  laughing  immoderately  at  this  saUy,  answer* 
ed,  **  What  saidst  thou,  thou  wonder  of  the  world  ?"  **  I 
say,  king,"  replied  Tristrem,  ^  that  I  will  give  you  my 
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in  love.  Let usmakuabargoin!  Ictustry  tliecxchange! 
a  new  beauty  is  well  worth  trying.  You  mufit  be,  by 
this  time,  tired  of  Ysolt,  ao  give  her  tome;  amuse  ]rour> 
Eelt'witli  a  new  mistress,  and  I  promise  to  iserve  yon  ia 
your  court  from  pure  ailiicuon."  Fresh  peals  ot'laug^ 
ter  Trom  the  king,  wlio  was  too  much  delighted  witJi  h> 
new  acquaintance  to  drop  the  conversntion.  *'  But,  God 
deliver  thee!  if  I  should  give  iJice  pos»a»ion  of  the 
queen,  tell  me  what  thou  wouldbt  do  with  li«r,  and  wh>- 
ther  thou  wouldsC  carry  thy  bride  i"  "  Up  there,  at 
kiug,"  aoewered  Trtstrem;  "  up  iota  the  air  !  I  have  a 
palace  above,  made  of  glass ;  it  is  hung  upon  &  cloud, 
and  that  so  artfully,  that  the  roughest  wind  cannot  rock 
it.  ^fy  hall  is  of  glass,  full  of  sun-beaina  ;  and  I  hate 
n  bed-chamber  adjoining,  composed  of  crys lal  and  an*- 
ber."  The  king  was  now  Ktill  farther  delighted ;  and  lU 
the  courtiers  admitted,  .tliat  they  had  never  hennl  m> 
elo(|ueni  a  fool.  "  King,"  continued  Tristram,  "  1  am 
much  in  love  with  your  wife,  and  you  ought  lo  give  bcr 
up  to  me,  because  you  see  how  mclancholj  she  is.  I 
am  Tramlris,  who  always  loved  her,  and  sball  lore  h«t 
for  evermore." 

Ysoll,  starting  at  this  well-known  name,  excbiiin^ 
«  Fool !  thou  art  not  Tramtris  1  thou  art  a  vile  Ikr  ?' 
Trislrem,  who  had  carefully  watched  tlie  countenance 
of  his  mistress,  saw,  with  inlinile  pleasure,  the  indigna- 
tion which  flushed  her  cheek,  and  sj>arkled  in  ber  ey«: 
but,  pre«erving  his  aesumed  character,  coolly  cootaxicd 
as  IblloWE : 
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<'  Queen  Tsolt,  I  am  Tramtris.  You  must  remember 
how  daogerousl  J I  was  wounded,  during  my  combat  with 
the  Morhout,  who  demanded  a  tribute  from  this  country. 
I  fought  him  succesgfully :  I  killed  him^  but  I  was  most 
dangeroudy  wounded,  because  he  fought  with  a  poison- 
ed sword.  He  had  wounded  me  in  the  hip ;  so  power- 
ful was  the  venom,  that  all  my  blood  was  inflamed ;  the 
bone  was  blackened ;  and  the  pain»  which  was  excruci- 
ating, could  not  be  appeased  by  all  the  skill  of  my  phy- 
sicians. I  embarked  in  search  of  advice,  and  my  pains 
increased  so  fiut,  that  I  wished  to  be  relieved  by  death, 
when  a  sudden  tempest  drove  me  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
I  was  forced  to  disembark,  in  the  very  country  which  I 
had  the  most  reason  to  apprehend,  after  having  killed 
the  Morhout.  He  was  your  uncle,  queen  Ysolt  1  I  had 
every  thing  to  apprehend,  but  I  was  wounded  and 
wretched.  I  landed  with  nothing  but  my  harp,  which 
had  long  iieen  my  only  consolation.  Soon  you  heard  of 
my  skill  on  that  instrument,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  court 
The  queen,  your  moUier,  heaven  reward  her  for  it!  heal- 
ed my  wounds.  In  return,  I  taught  you  the  sweetest 
lays  on  the  liarp ;  British  lays ;  lays  of  your  own  coun- 
try. (I  suppose  he  means  her  present  country.)  You 
must  remember,  lady,  the  circumstances  of  my  cure. 
The  name  I  took  in  Ireland  was  Tramtris ;  am  not  I  the 
person  whom  you  saw  there  V* 

"  Most  certainly  not/*  exclaimed  Ysolt.  ^*  He  was  all 
beauty,  and  elegance ;  you,  who  assume  his  name,  are 
coarse,  unmannerly,  and  hideous !  Now,  begone,  and 
make  mc  no  more  the  subject  of  your  discourse.    Your 
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pleasantry  U  no  lees  disagreeable  to  me  than  your  ap-  1 
pearance." 

Tristrem,  turning  suddenly  round,  and  applying  his 
hedge-stake  in  all  directions,  drives  all  the  courtierv  be- 
furb  him  to  the  other  end  of  thu  hall ;  exclaiming,  as  he 
deals  his  blows  around,  "  Fools  !  ibols  !  get  out  of  the 
room,  and  leave  Ysolt  and  me  to  enjoy  our  private  con- 
versation !"  The  king  was  transported  with  delight  at 
this  new  piece  of  wit :  Ysolt  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

Mark,  enjoying  her  confusion,  asks  Tristrem,  "  Fool ! 
come,  be  sincere ;  is  not  Ysolt  thy  mistress  I"  "  Certain- 
ly," relied  Tristrem  ;  "  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  it." 
"  Most  certainly,"  exclaimed  Ysolt,  "  thou  art  the  taott  ^ 
impudent  of  liars:  hence  with  this  fool !  that  I  may  bcl 
no  more  importuned  with  him."  A 

Tristrem,  only  laughing  at  her  rage,  continues  bii 
questions :  "  Do  you  not  remember.  Queen  Ysolt,  when 
the  king  wished  to  send  me  (as  indeed  he  afterwardi 
did)  for  you,  whom  be  has  since  married ;  that  I  return- 
ed to  Ireland,  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant  i  This  dis- 
guise was  necessary;  for  his  majesty,  who  now  sits  by 
your  side,  was  no  favourite  of  your  countrymen,  sod  I 
was  detested  by  them  on  account  uf  the  Morhout.  But 
1  was,  at  tliat  time,  careless  of  danger ;  a  true  knight. 
Sudi  was  my  confidence  in  my  strength  and  skill, 
there  was  not  a  man,  from  Scotland  to  Rome,  whom  { 
should  have  dreaded  to  encounter." 

"  A  fine  story  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Ysolt.  "  Yon  • 
knight  I    Fool,  fool,  you  are  ridiculous  enough,  but  yM 
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are  too  hasty  and  violent.    So  pray  be  gone,  and  God 
go  with  you.'' 

Tristrem  laughs  again,  and  continues : "  Lady !  queen  I 
do  you  not  remember  the  serpent,  the  dreadful  serpent, 
who  filled  your  court  with  consternation  ?  I  killed  him ; 
I  cut  off  his  head,  I  took  out  his  forked  tongue ;  I  con- 
cealed it  in  my  boot,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I  re« 
ceived  a  poisoned  wound  in  my  leg.  I  thought  I  must 
have  died.  Unable  to  reach  your  court,  I  fiunted  by  the 
way  side.  There  your  mother  and  you  saw  me,  and,  by 
your  joint  care,  recovered  me.  Do  you  not  remember 
the  bath  in  which  you  placed  me,  and  where,  m  a  mo- 
ment of  indignation,  you  determined  to  kill  me  ?  Do  you 
not  recollect,  that,  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity,  you 
drew  my  sword,  and,  finding  it  broken  at  the  point,  con- 
cluded, very  justly,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  Mor- 
hout's  death  ?  that  you  opened  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
point,  since  your  uncle's  death,  had  been  preserved,  and 
found  that  it  exactly  fitted  my  sword  ?  How  courageous- 
ly did  you  resolve  to  assault  me  with  my  own  sword, 
while  I  lay,  naked  and  wounded,  in  the  bath  where  you 
had  placed  me !  such  is  the  rage  of  women !  The  queen 
came  to  us,  alarmed  at  the  noise.  You  must  remember, 
that  I  made  my  peace  with  you :  I  obtained  my  pardon* 
and  I  deserved  it  by  protecting  you  against  the  violence 
of  a  man  whom  you  hated.  Is  not  this  true  ?  did  I  not 
thus  defend  you  V* 

**  No !  it  is  not  true !  it  is  all  a  lie !  it  is  a  dream, 
the  dream  of  a  drunkard.''  ''  Of  a  drunkard,  Ysolt  ?— 
yes !  I  am  drunk,  and  with  a  potion,  from  whose  efiects 
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I  shall  never  recover !  Do  you  not  remember,  wheo  youf 
fatlier  and  mother  consigned  you  over  to  me ;  irhen  I 
embarked  with  you,  being  charged  to  conduct  ymi  to 
the  kmg,  your  present  husband  ?  I  will  relate  to  you 
the  circumstances  of  our  passage.  One  day,  when  the 
sea  was  calm,  and  tlie  weather  bcautifal,  but  exb-emely 
hot,  you  complained  of  tliirat  Do  you  not  remember 
this,  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Ireland  i  wc  both  drank 
from  one  cup.  1  have  been  drunk  ever  siuce,  and  a 
fatal  drunkenness  have  1  found  it !"  i 

When  Vsolt  beard  these  words,  she  suddenly  envelop*  ■ 
ed  hpr  fece  in  her  mantle,  and  attempted  to  retire ;  hut  1 
the  king,  who  was  delighted  with  the  scene,  caught  her 
by  her  robe,  and,  drawing  her  back  to  her  seat,  said, 
"  Bear  with  liim,  Ysoll,  my  dear,  and  let  us  hear  to  an 
end  the  ravings  of  this  madman!" — then,  turning  to 
Tristrem,  "  Fool,"  said  lie,  "  what  is  your  profeMion  ?" 
"  I  have  served  kings  and  counts."     "  Do  you  tinder- 
stand  dogs  and  hawks  ?"  "  Ves,  sir  king.  When  I  chuse  J 
to  hunt  In  the  forest,  I  can,  by  my  lures,  attract  ibe-'fl 
cranes  while  Sying  above  the  clouds.    With  my  bounds,    ■ 
I  can  catch  swans  and  geese  as  white  as  snow,  and  im- 
mense  quantities  of  fine  bustards."  Mark,  and  bis  whale 
court,  are  again  extravagantly  delighted  by  Tristreni'i 
answers.  "  And  pray,"  says  the  king,  "  what  is  your 
mode  of  chace  by  the  river  side  i"  "  Oh,"  said  Tris- 
trem, "  i  catch  all  that  I  find.     I  take,  with  my  larger 
&Icons,  the  wolves  of  the  wood,  and  the  gigantic  bears  ; 
with  my  ger-falcons,  I  take  wild-boars ;  with  my  small 
f4lcons,  the  doe  and  the  roc-buck ;  with  my  spam 
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bawky  foxes ;  with  my  emerillion  {merlin) ^  and  with  my 
hobby  {hobel)^  hares,  and  {le  kue  et  le  hevre. )  When  I 
return  home»  I  amuse  myself  with  skirmishing  with  my 
liedge-staket  and  few  can  shield  themselves  so  well  as 
net  to  get  a  rap  from  me.  I  know  how  to  deal  my  blows, 
with  great  escactness,  among  the  squires  and  pages.  Be- 
sides these  talentSy  I  can  play  upon  the  harp,  and  rote^ 
and  can  sing  {apres  la  note)  from  scored  music.  I  know 
how  to  charm  the  affections  of  a  queen ;  an  art  in  which 
no  lover  is  my  equal.  I  know  how  to  cut  shavings  of 
woody  and,  by  throwing  them  into  a  stream,  to  convey, 
by  this  device,  my  intentions  to  my  mistress.  Besides 
this,  I  am  no  bad  minstrel ;  and  you  shall  now  see  what 
a  tune  I  can  play  upon  a  simple  hedge-stake.*' 

At  these  words  he  began  to  brandish  his  weapon,  exr 
claimmg,  ^*  Avaunt,  scoundrels !  why  do  you  press  upon 
the  king  ?  get  home  directly !  Have  you  not  dined  suf- 
ficiently ?  What  do  you  stay  for  V* 

The  king,  who  did  not  feeL  the  blows  that  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  courtiers,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
fool,  that  he  gave,  witli  regret,  and  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  his  orders  to  his  equerries,  to  saddle  his  horse,  that 
he  might  go,  according  to  custom,  to  hunt  in  the  forest. 
AMiile  his  attendants  were  hastening  to  share  his  amuse- 
ment, <*  Excuse  me,  sire,"  said  Ysolt,  *M  am  very  sick ; 
my  head  aches  dreadfully:  permit  me  to  avoid  this 
scene  of  tumult,  and  to  retire  to  my  chamber,  till  youf 
return.*' 

The  king  having  granted  this  permission  with  a  good 
grace,  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
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grief.  Throwing  herself  on  her  bed,  she  exclaimed, 
**  Alasy  that  ever  I  was  bom  i  Brengwain !  ray  dear 
Brengwain !  the  evil  star,  which  prevailed  at  my  birth, 
continues  to  persecute  me.  This  day  has  brought  upoD 
me  a  new  misfortune.  A  fool,  for  such  he  a{qpean  by 
his  shaven  crown,  or  rather  a  conjurer  in  that  disguise, 
is  arrived  at  court  for  my  torment.  He  knows  exactly 
every,  even  the  most  hidden,  circumstance  of  my  life. 
Who  could  have  discovered  to  him  such  paili  of  my  life, 
as  were  only  known  to  you,  to  myself,  and  lo  Tristrem  ? 
it  is  impossible !  he  must  be  indebted  to  aoroery  fer  a 
knowledge  so  minute  and  particular !"  ^  I,  ion  the  ocm- 
trary,''  replied  Brengwain,  **  am  persuaded  this  pretend- 
ed fool  is  no  other  than  Tristrem."  *^  No !  no  P*  re- 
plied Ysolt,  '*  this  man  is  hideous  and  deformed*  Tris- 
trem is  so  beautiful !  Tristrem  is  the  flower  of  diivalry ; 
and  hb  courage  and  beauty  are  not  more  r< 
than  his  wit  and  eloquence.  The  fool,  whom  Grod 
found !  is  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  accursed  be  the  coon- 
try  from  whence  he  came!  accursed  the  vessel  that 
brought  him !  Oh !  that  the  seas  had  swallowed  him 
before  he  landed  in  this  country  for  my  persecutioo  P* 

**  Silence !  lady,"  said  Brengwain.  *^  Where  did  you 
learn  to  demean  yourself  with  such  violence  ?  you  swear 
like  any  pirate  !*' 

**  My  dear  Brengwain,  you  would  forgive  me  if  you  had 
heard  him !  never  did  man  utter  such  vexatious  truths !" 

"  As  St  John  shall  bless  me,"  said  Brengwain,  *'  I  am 
persuadedthat  he  is,  if  not  your  lover,  at  least  a  messenger 
from  Tristrem*" 

11 
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**  Alas !  I  know  not  who,  nor  what  he  is ;  but,  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  go  and  see  him  yourself;  and,  if  possibley 
return  with  some  information  respecting  him." 

The  courteous  Brengwain  immediately  executed  her 
commission,  and  descended  into  the  hall,  where  she  found 
Tristrem  alone ;  the  rest  of  the  company  having  disap^ 
peared  soon  after  the  king's  departure.  Brengwain  sur- 
veyed him  whh  an  air  of  distance  and  anxiety ;  but  Tris- 
trem, throwing  away  his  stake  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  ex- 
claimed, ^  Brengwain !  fiur  and  generous  Brengwain ! 
in  the  name  of  God,  pity  and  assist  me  !'' 

**  Assist  thee !"  replied  Brengwain,  ^*  how  can  I  assist 
thee  V* 

**  Alas!  I  am  Tristrem !  who  hve  in  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment ;  I  am  Tristrem,  who  sufier  endless  misery  for 
the  love  of  Ysolt  !'*  **  That  you  most  certainly  are  not," 
replied  Brengwain,  '^  or  my  eyes  deceive  me  strangely." 

**  Yes,  Brengwain !  I  am  the  real  Tristrem.  Do  you 
not  remember  how  we  sailed  together  from  Ireland?  you 
were  then  entrusted  to  my  protection ;  you,  as  well  as 
Ysolt,  who  now  refuses  to  acknowledge  me.  The  queen 
held  you  in  her  right  hand ;  she  consigned  you  over  to 
me ;  she  requested  me  to  take  care  of  you,  no  less  anxi- 
ously than  she  recommended  her  daughter,  Ysolt.  You 
roust  remember  this,  fair  Brengwain !  At  the  same  time, 
she  delivered  into  your  charge  a  little  flaggon,  and  told 
you  to  preserve  it  most  carefidly,  if  you  wished  to  retain 
her  affection.  When  we  got  out  to  sea,  the  weather  be- 
came insufferably  hot ;  so  hoi,  that  I|  though  dressed 
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only  in  a  light  mantle,  was  near  fainting  with  weaknetB 
and  thirst.  I  asked  for  drink.  A  servant,  who  was  at  my 
feet,  got  up,  and,  searching  for  liquor,  found  the  flaggOD, 
which  he  emptied  into  a  silver  cup.  I  eagerly  carried 
the  beverage  to  my  lips,  and  then  ofiered  it  to  Yaoll^ 
who  was  equally  thirsty.  We  drank ;  we  both  drank ; 
and  have  owed  to  that  beverage  all  the  misery  of  our 
lives.   Do  you  not  remember  this,  fair  Brengwain  ?'' 

*^  Not  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Brengwain* 

**  Brengwain !  since  that  day  I  have  never  ceased  to 
love  Ysolt ;  but  I  have  concealed  my  passion  from  all 
mankind.  You  have  seen  us ;  you  have  heard  our  mu- 
tual protestations ;  you  have  consented  to  aid  our  paaaion. 
What  I  tell  you  is  known  to  us  three,  and  te  us  only.*' 

Brengwain,  at  these  words,  turns  round  in  silencet  and 
hastens  to  her  mistress.  Tristrem  follows,  adjuring  her  to 
assist  him ;  and  they  arrive  together  at  the  chamber. 
Brengwain  enters,  smiling ;  but  Ysolt  changes  colour  at 
the  sight  of  this  unwelcome  visitant,  and  complains  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  indisposition.  Her  attendant^,  train- 
ed to  discretion,  quit  the  room.  Tristrem  runs  eagerly 
up  to  his  mistress,  and  attempts  to  embrace  her ;  she 
shudders  with  apprehension,  and  starts  from  him.  Tris- 
trem, enjoying  her  confusion,  suddenly  recollects  hit  as- 
sumed character,  and,  stationing  himself  near  the  door, 
proceeds,  in  his  feigned  voice,  as  follows : 

*'  Alas  !  never  did  I  expect,  fair  Ysolt !  such  a  recep- 
tion from  you,  and  from  the  amiable  Brengwain.  I  have 
lived  much  too  long,  since  I  am  become  an  object  of 
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horror  and  disgust  to  those  I  love.  Oh  Ysolt !  Oh  my 
love!  true  afiection  has  a  more  retentive  memory.  A 
fountain  is  a  beautifiil  object ;  but  when  it  ceases  to  rise 
into  the  air,  and  throw  its  refreshing  waters  around ; 
when  it  dries  up  in  summer,  it  loses  all  its  value.  Such, 
it  seems,  is  your  love  !'* 

**  Friend,''  rqplied  Ysolt,  **  thy  discourse  astonishes  me ! 
I  see  and  hear  you,  but  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears 
shew  me,  in  you,  die  slightest  resemblance  of  Tristrenu" 
TristremansweiB:  "  Ysolt,  my  love !  I  am,  indeed  I  am, 
y our  Tristrem.  Do  you  not  remember  the  senesc^  who 
betrayed  you  to  the  long  i  He  was  my  conqpanion ;  we 
were  of  the  same  age,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house. 
One  night,  when  I  rose  to  visit  you,  he  followed  me. 
Unfortunately  it  had  snowed,  and  the  traces  of  my  feet 
betrayed  me.  He  followed  my  steps  in  secret ;  he  saw 
me  enter  your  chamber ;  and,  next  day,  accused  me 
before  the  king.  He  was^  I  thinks  the  first  person  who 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  your  husband.  Next,  you  can- 
not but  remember  the  treacherous  dwarf,  our  most  ma- 
lignant enemy,  whom  you  so  violently,  and  so  justly, 
hated.  He  was  placed  by  King  Mark  as  a  spy  on  your 
actions,  and  his  temper  was  wdl  suited  to  such  a  vile 
commission.  He  watched  you  night  and  day.  (Xice, 
however,  we  had  the  art  to  out-wit  him.  Such  is  the  in- 
exhaustible invention  of  lovers,  that  they  will  arrive  at 
last,  by  dint  of  stratagems,  at  the  completion  of  their 
wishes.  The  dwarf  had  employed  a  notable  artifice  to 
detect  our  secret  meetings,  by  strewing  flour  over  your 
room ;  but  I  perceived  the  trick,  and,  at  one  jump,  ^rang 
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from  my  bed  into  your?.  But  I  received,  otxiAealaStf,  a 
scratch  on  Tny  ami ;  your  sheets  were  named  wStli  bloo^ 
ai  nere  my  own,  nben  I  leapt  back  into  tny  bed.  Kitf 
Mark  did  not  fail  to  obeeire  this  unlocky  cotncid— , 
and  consequently  banisfaed  me  from  eoort.  Do  ym  Ml 
remember,  my  love,  a  present  I  once  tDMlejOH?  s&dt 
;,  of  imcommoD  bcau^,  your  favourite  Cm  f  Dbjmb 
not  remember  an  earlier  and  more  iroportant  itxideM  tf 
your  life,  vhen  my  audacious  rival,  tbe  celebrated  haip- 
er,  came  to  your  father's  court,  and  sochafmcd  hiacan, 
that  he  obtained  yoo  as  his  scholar,  and  waa  on  tbe  poiat 
of  carrymg  you  off  as  his  mistress?  be  hail  nearly  bone 
you  off  to  liis  ship ;  but  I  overheard  the  declarMion  he 
made  to  you  ;  and,  mounting  my  hor«e,  with  a  rtilt  in 
my  hand,  overtook,  and  wrested  you  from  him.  He  ob- 
tained you  by  his  harp ;  I  recovered  you  by  ny  reAr. 
Queen  !  you  must  remember,  that  once,  wben  I  was  « 
disgrace  with  the  king,  and  most  anxious  to  C0B*ene 
with  you,  I  came  into  the  orchard,  where  we  had  bdbw 
had  frequent  intcrriews,  and,  fitting  under  a  iberm  b^ 
gan  to  cut  chips  of  wood,  irhicb  were  the  wefi-lcaovn 
signal  agreed  upon  between  us.  A  founlaiti,  which  raac 
in  the  orchard,  flowed  under  your  windows:  Ithrewllie 
cbipsintothe  water,  and,  by  the  sight  of  theni,y(nb)e' 
tliat  I  should  come  to  you  at  niglil.  An  eneiny  diBKcd 
to  ace  me,  and  hastened  lu  convey  the  secret  la  Kic^ 
Mark.  Tlie  king  came  at  night  to  thf  garden*  wd  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  thorn.  I  arrived  boob  aAtr, 
unconscious  of  his  presence;  but  I  luckily  peiccjuaJM* 
t-Iiadow,  and  gue«si'd  the  story.    I  saw  you  C 
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was  grievously  alanned,  lest  your  eagerness  in  approach- 
ing me  should  betray  you.  But  Heaven  protected  us. 
You  too  observed  the  second  shadow,  and  turned  back. 
I  addressed  you  aloud,  requesting  your  interposition  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  king,  whose  &vour  I  had  unjustly 
lost ;  or  to  procure  from  him  the  payment  of  my  salary, 
with  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom.  By  this  fortunate  ac- 
cident we  were  saved,  and  I  was  reconciled  to  your  hus- 
band. YsoH!  Do  you  remember  the /oto  (t.e«<rfa/,or- 
ikal)f  that  you  underwent  for  my  sake  ?  When  you  came 
out  of  the  boat,  I  held  you  softly  in  my  arms.  I  was 
perfectly  disguised,  according  to  your  instructions,  and 
my  fiu:e  discoloured.  You  ordered  me  to  fell  with  you 
in  my  arms :  I  did  40,  very  gently :  you  opened  your 
arms  to  me ;  I  fell  between  them.  The  whole  people 
were  witnesses  of  this  apparent  accident,  by  which,  I  be- 
lieve, you  were  acquitted  of  your  oath,  and  of  the  law 
{ardeal)^  which  you  had  promised,  before  the  court,  to 
sidbmit  to.*' 

The  queen  listened  to  him,  mariced  every  word,  look- 
ed at  him,  sighed,  but  was  unable  to  answer.  What 
could  she  think  ?  not  a  feature  in  his  &ce,  not  a  tone  in 
his  voice,  seemed  to  resemble  Tristrem.  Yet  all  he  said 
was  correct  and  true.  Tristrem,  who  observed  every 
change  in  her  countenance,  thus  continued : 

**  Lady  i  queen !  Your  disposition  was  formerly  very 
difietent !  You  then  loved  me  frankly  and  freely;  you 
are  now  full  of  disdain  and  reserve.  Is  this  dissimula- 
tion ?  I  have  seen  the  day,  fiur  lady,  when  you  not  only 
felt,  but  were  proud  to  avow  your  passion.  When  King 
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Mark  banished  ue  both  from  court,  you  readily 
your  hand.  Wc  tell  the  court  together,  and  went  ti^^ 
tber  to  the  forest.  What  a  charming  retreat  did  we  find 
there !  it  was  a  cave,  formed  by  nature  in  tlie  rock :  iti 
entrance  was  narrow,  and  scarcely  visible  ;  but  whhin, 
spacious,  vaulted,  and  variegated,  as  if  it  had  been  paint* 
ed  by  art.  That  vaulted  cave  was  the  scene  of  our  pje»- 
eureB  during  the  time  of  our  banishment.  My  dog,  my 
fiivourite  Hodain,  watched  us  in  silence.  With  my  dog 
and  my  falcon  we  were  at  no  loss  for  amusements.  Lady! 
you  remember  how  we  were  afterwards  discoTcred.  The 
king  liimself  found  out  our  retreat,  by  the  asustance  at 
the  dwarf,  his  constant  conductor.  But  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven watched  over  us.  The  king  found  us  asleep ;  but 
my  drawn  sword  lay  between  us,  and  that  removed  all 
his  jealousy.  He  drew  off  bb  glove,  and  laid  it  gently 
on  your  face,  observing,  that  yonr  lovely  complexion  mm 
tanned  and  burned  by  the  sun.  His  whole  kindness  «• 
turned ;  and  he  immediately  recalled  us  to  hii  coon. 
Ysolt !  you  must  remember  this.  I  gave  yon  my  fa- 
vourite dog ;  I  gave  you  Hodain :  where  is  he  ?  oil  hiai 


"  1  have  him  still,"  replied  Ysolt:  "  andyouatMUaee 
him  presently.  Brengwain,  haste  to  fetch  the  dog,  btf 
bring  him  with  his  chain  and  collar." 

Brengwain  obeyed  the  request  of  her  mtstKat,  and 
instantly  returned  with  ilie  dog,  bouodtog  belbre  faer. 
"Come here,  Hodain!" said  Tristrem  ;  **  llioa  wcrt oocr 
mine,  and  I  now  reclaim  thee." 

Hodain  saw,  and  instantly  recognized,  liis  mmter.  Nd- 
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ver  did  animal  express  such  transports  of  joy.  He  howl- 
ed, he  sprang  upon  him,  he  rubbed  his  face  against  him, 
he  struck  the  ground  with  his  fore-feet,  and  expressed 
his  affection  with  a  warmth,  which  could  not  but  afiect 
all  the  beholders.  Ysolt's  astonishment  redoubled.  The 
fierce  and  terrible  Hodain,  whom  none  but  herself  and 
Brengwain  dared  to  approadi  since  the  departure  of  his 
master,  was  suddenly  changed  in  his  nature,  by  a  voice 
to  which  her  ear  was  quite  unaccustomed^  She  blushed, 
and  became  more  and  more  confused.  Tristrem,  re- 
turning the  caresses.of  Hodain,  said  to  her,  ^^  Ysolt !  he, 
whom  I  once  fed  and  caressed,  has  not  forgotten  his  mas- 
ter, though  you  forget  the  long  affection  and  tried  con- 
stancy of  your  lover  I" 

^  Mult  parait  en  chen  *  {rant  fraiiehis«, 
'*  £  en  femme  srant'fciotise  !*' 

Ysolt  changed  colour,  and  shuddered  with  apprehen- 
sion and  anxiety :  he  continued—**  Lady !  you  once 
were  loyal  and  constant !  Do  you  remember  the  time, 
when,  in  the  orchard,  we  were  found  asleep  by  your 
husband,  who,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  your  life  ?  but  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  I  should  awake ;  I  overheard  his  resolution,  and  ad- 
vertised you  in  time  of  your  danger.  On  that  occasion^ 
you  presented  to-me  your  ring.    It  was  of  gold,  beauti- 

«  Chen.— CAieji. 
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fully  enamelled.    I  received  it  with  transport,  and 
tired.'* 

«  True !"  exclaimed  Ysolt«  **  Such  was  my  pledge  of 
fiuth  to  Tristrem !  You  have  the  ring,  then  ?  if  so,  shew 
it  me.'* 

Tristrem,  drawing  the  ring  out,  presented  it  to  her. 
She  examined  it  with  attention,  clasped  her  hands  t&* 
gether,  and  exclaimed  with  a  flood  of  tears,  **  At  last! 
at  last,  I  have  lost  him !  If  Tristrem  were  still  alive,  no 
other  man  could  possess  this  ring.  Oh!  he  is  deadl 
he  is  dead !  wretch  that  I  am !  all  my  hopes  of  comfort 
are  dead  with  him  !*' 

Tristrem  was  not  proof  against  the  tears  of  his  beloved 
mistress*  Overcome  with  compassion  and  admiration,  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  natural  voice,  **  Lady !  queen  !  from 
henceforward,  I  cannot  doubt  that  your  constancy,  like 
your  beauty,  is  unaltered  I"  Ysolt,  at  the  first  accents  of 
his  voice,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  his  hce 
and  his  eyes.  Tristrem,  having  requested  Brengwain  to 
bring  him  some  water,  washed  away  the  die  which  had 
so  completely  changed  his  complexion,  while  Ysolt,  un- 
able to  speak,  or  to  loosen  her  embrace,  observed  in  si- 
lence the  revival  of  his  features.  Her  joy  was  extreme. 
She  will  never  more  part  with  him.  He  shall  have  the 
best  palace,  and  the  best  bed,  in  her  husband's  dominions. 
Tristrem,  however,  wishes  only  for  the  queen.  Ysoh 
was  beautiful !  Tristrem  is  full  of  joy  and  transport,  and 
his  fair  hostess  receives  full  proof  of  it.  The  concluding 
lines  are  singularly  pretty. 
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Yiolt  eotre  let  brat  le  tlo, 
Tele  joie  en  ad  de  lun  ami 
K*ele  ad  etant  de  jotte  li, 
K*cle  ne  lait  comeiit  cooteoir. 
Nc  le  r^rmt  oimit  n^  partir  ! 
DU,  k'  il  avrmt  bel  ostel, 
£  bam  lit,  beo  fait  et  bel ; 
Tristran  antra  chote  ne  qaiert 
Hon  la  R^ioe.  Yiolt  bele  ere ! 
Tristran  en  est  Joiiit  et  ler  : 
Mult  let  beo  ki  il  hcrbiger. 


I 


ABSTRACT 


OF 


ANOTHER  FRAGMENT, 


IN  MR  DOUCE's  MS. 


This  begins,  as  h  appears,  in  the  middle  of  a  fiirioiia 
speech,  in  which  Brengwain  reproaches  Ysdt— '^  Accur- 
sed be  the  hour,"  sajrs  she,  *^  when  I  first  knew  you,  and 
Tristrem  your  lover  1  For  you  I  abandoned  my  country, 

£t  pvb,  pot  votie  fol  carage, 
PeitliSy  dmme,  mun  porelai^e  I 
lo'l  lit,  certes,  par  Totre  amor  i 
y  OS  ne  promiitet  gnni  honor  { &€• 

This  long*winded  quarrel,  which  occupies  S44  lines, 
originated,  as  it  appears,  in  a  mistake.  Ysolt  and  Tris- 
trem  had  persuaded  Brengwain  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Kaherdin,  brother  to  Ys(dt  aus  Blanches  Mmnt,  the  wife 
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of  Tristrem  :  and  Triatretn  and  Kahcrdin,  having,  gooa 
after  this,  secretly  departed  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Cariadoe,  a  boasting  and  covrardly  knight,  declares  that 
he  has  driven  them  both  out  of  the  counlry.  Poor  Breng- 
wain,  extremely  ofTended  at  the  supposed  cowardice  of 
her  husbaod,  quarrels  witli  Ysoh  for  making  the  match, 
and,  in  a  fury,  denounces  her  friend  to  King  Mark.        J 

Mark  listens  very  patiently  to  her  etring  of  accus»-  I 
tions,  n-hich,  to  do  them  justice,  might  have  perplexed  ^ 
a  better  head  than  his,  and  urges  her  to  explain  herself 
a  little  more  iotelligibly,  promising  her  inviolable  se- 
crecy. He  hod  concluded,  that  Tristrem  had  lately  been 
found,  according  to  custom,  in  the  embraces  of  Ysoll ;  . 
but  he  hears,  with  astonishment,  tliat  Ysolt  is  now  paS"  I 
sionately  in  love  with  CaHadoa.   This  intelligence,  which  I 
had  no  foundation  but  in  the  anger  of  the  confidante^  \ 
perplexes  him  more  than  ever ;  but  he  ends,  by  de-  J 
tiring  Brengwain  to  take  complete  charge  of  her  n 
tress,  and  to  preserve  her,  !f  possible,  exdmively  for  idmM 
embraces. 

While  Ysolt  thus  found  her  former  friend  and  con&  1 
dante  converted  into  an  inflexible  duenna ;  while  Mark  I 
was  more  than  ever  a  prey  to  jealousy  ;  while  Cariados  ' 
found  his  passion  for  Ysolt  less  likely  tliun  ever  to  be- 
come successful,  Tristrem  and  Kaherdin  were  proceed- 
ing on  their  journey.     It  at  length,  though  rather  late, 
occurred  to  the  former,  tliat  they  had  quitted  tlie  abjtcts 
of  their  affection  somewhat  hastily  ;  and  he  detemnned, 
no  less  hastily,  to  return  to  court ;  to  obtain  a  s^bt  of 
Y'solt,  aitd  explain  to  her  the  motives  of  his  de 
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He  therefore  quite  his  companion,  assumeB  the  dress  of 
a  poor  man,  and,  by  means  of  herbs,  disfigures  his  &ce 
so  as  to  appear  like  a  leper.  He  blackens  his  face  and 
hands,  and,  taking  an  alms-cup  {hanap  de  marre^  a  leper's 
cup)  which  Ysolt  had  given  him  during  the  first  year  of 
their  passion,  he  put  it  into  a  clapper  of  box,  and  thus 
converted  it  into  a  beggar's  rattle.  He  then  repaired  to 
court,  stationed  himself  near  the  hall-doory  and  endea- 
voured to  procure,  by  repeated  questions  to  all  whom  he 
met,  some  account  of  his  mistress.  His  endeavours,  how- 
ever, were  all  ineffectual.  At  length,  on  a  great  holi- 
day, he  saw  the  king  and  queen  proceeding  to  the  cathe- 
dral, to  hear  mass.  Tristrem  attached  himself  to  the 
queen,  and  rattled  so  loudly,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting 
her  attention,  calling  on  her  by  name,  for  some  chari- 
table donation,  that  the  Serjeants,  offended  at  his  press- 
ing so  close  to  her,  thought  it  necessary,  by  blows  and 
menaces,  to  drive  him  out  of  the  crowd.  Tristrem  bean 
all,  but  constantly  returns  to  the  charge.  He  follows 
Ysolt  into  the  diapel  of  the  cathedral,  still  rattling  and 
crying  for  charity,  till  his  importuni^  first  raised  her 
indignation,  and  then  her  wonder  and  curiosity.  She 
casts  her  eyes  on  the  tankard,  and  immediately  recognises 
her  lover ;  and,  blushing  with  alarm  and  surprise,  draws 
a  gold  ring  from  her  finger,  which  she  endeavours  to 
throw  into  the  tankard.  Unfortunately,  the  watdifiil 
eyes  of  Brengwain  had  already  made  the  same  discovery 
as  those  of  Ysolt  She  calls  Tristrem  a  sturdy  beggar ; 
scolds  the  seijeanto  for  permitting  him  to  come  so  near 
the  queen,  and,  addressing  herself  to  Ysolt,  **  How  long 
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have  you  been  so  charitable  as  to  make  sudi  magnifioent 
presents  to  lazars  and  common  beggars  ?  You  wish,  tfaeo, 
to  give  him  a  gold  ring  ?  but  fortunately  I  have  the 
power  to  prevent  you  from  purchasing  repentance  ao 
dearly."  Tristremy  finding  himself  bufFetted,  and  turned 
out  of  church  by  order  of  Brengwain,  leams,  for  the  firrt 
tine,  that  he  has  excited  her  indignation ;  and,  reduced 
to  utter  despair,  and  bewailing  his  misery,  knows  not 
which  way  to  direct  his  steps.  There  was,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace,  near  the  porter's  lodge,  a  renanant 
of  a  ruined  stair-case.  On  this  he  throws  himsd^  over* 
powered  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  fidb  into  a  swoon. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  service  being  ended,  the  king  and 
queen  returned  from  the  cathedral  to  dinner ;  after  whidi 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  amusements,  in  which  poor 
Ysolt,  solely  occupied  by  her  own  distress,  and  that  of 
her  lover,  was  unable  to  take  a  part  At  night,  it  so 
happened,  that  the  porter,  finding  himself  very  ookL  in 
his  lodge,  directed  his  wife  to  go  and  get  some  wood  for 
the  fire.  **  Some  dry  logs,  my  dear  Marien ;  and  some 
fiiggots  immediately !"  His  wife,  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
wood-pile,  recoUects  some  bundles  of  faggots  lying  on 
the  old  stair-case.  She  goes  thither  in  the  dark,  seiaesy 
instead  of  the  faggots  she  expected  to  find,  the  shaggy 
and  tattered  cloak  of  Tristrem,  screams  with  fright,  and 
rushes  to  her  husband,  with  the  assurance  of  her  having 
found  the  devil.  Her  husband  takes  a  light,  examines 
all  the  objects  round  him,  and,  proceeding  with  great 
caution  to  the  ruined  stair-case,  finds  a  human  figure 
eold  and  insensible.    Tristrem,  however,  awakes  firom 
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his  swoon,  recognizes  his  tried  friend  the  porter,  telb 
him  his  story,  is  received  into  the  lodge,  finds  a  good 
supper  and  a  warm  bed,  and  dispatches  the  friendly  por- 
ter with  a  message  to  Brcngwain.  But  neither  Tris- 
trem's  message,  nor  the  porter's  eloquence,  had  any 
eftct  on  the  enraged  confidante.  Ysolt,  howe^ner,  know- 
ing where  her  lover  is  lodged,  sees  a  ray  of  hope,  em- 
ploys every  topic  of  flattery,  and  humbles  herself  so 
efiectually,  that  Brengwain  at  length  consents  to  go  and 
hear  Tristrem's  justification;  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  Tristrem,  how« 
ever,  who  was  really  innocent,  exculpates  himself  conn 
pletely ;  promises  to  punish  Cariados  for  his  infamous 
calumny,  and  at  length  b  secretly  conducted  by  Breng- 
wain to  the  chamber  of  Ysolt,  where  he  stays  till  near 
morning,  when  he  takes  his  leave,  returns  to  the  sea-<ide, 
meets  Kaherdin,  passes  into  Brittany,  and  finds  Ysolt 
aux  Blanches  Mains  distracted  with  jealousy  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  her  husband,  but  hitherto  ignorant 
of  her  rival. 

Tristrem  being  departed,  queen  Ysolt,  recollecting 
that  her  lover  had  purchased  one  short  night  of  happi- 
ness by  much  fiuigue  and  anxiety,  besides  a  long  swoon 
which  may  possibly  have  injured  his  health,  thinks  it 
right  to  do,  on  her  part,  some  penance,  in  return  for  all 
that  he  had  suffered  for  her  sake.  Never  was  there  a 
more  perfect  model  of  female  constancy  and  fidelity  I 
She  determined  to  wear,  next  her  skin,  a  shifi  of  hair- 
cloth, which  she  never  quitted  night  or  day,  **  Fors 
^ttand  CQuchoit  a  son  seigneur  i*^  and  she  furthermore 
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made  a  vow  to  wear  it  constantly  till  she  should  hi 
nem  of  Tristrem.  Afler  much  suliering  of  mind  and 
body,  she  called  to  her  a  minstrel  ( un  vielieur)  to  whom 
she  explained,  much  in  detail,  her  whole  anxiety,  aod 
ultimately  gave  instructions  to  communicate  this  infot- 
malion  tp  her  lover.  Tristrcm,  on  the  receipt  of  thia 
intelligence,  becomes  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  Ysolt 
in  her  state  of  penitence ;  he  has  an  interview  with  Ka- 
herdin,  and  the  two  friends  agree  to  pass  over,  \a  £»• 
guise,  to  Cornwall.  They  take  new  devices  and  armour, 
and  set  otf  in  disguise  for  the  court  of  King  Mari:,  where 
they  arrive  just  before  a  great  fisstival,  and  aire,  aa  To* 
reign  knights,  honour^ly  received.  The  multitude  as- 
semblcf^  at  this  festival  was  prodigious,  and  the  games 
exhibited  were  unusually  splendid  and  various.  Skit' 
;  [wnatling] : 


El  pu'u  flrcDI  UD  UDZ  Waleb, 
El  uta  qu'  apetent  >t  aocltit. 
El  pui>  ac  portcrrnl  centxali, 
Li  laoccrml  ad  cotrab, 
Od  gaicloi  et  od  etpttt : 
Sur  im  i  fnl  Ttbtnua  priiet. 


In  the  middle  of  the  touraainent,  m  wfaicb  Ae  In* 
friends  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
fortunately  recogntied  by  one  of  his  best  fi  ii  mh.  vho, 
alairoed  for  his  safely  and  that  of  Kaberdm,  «ad 
.  tag  iliat  their  valonr  would  expose  ifaeiD 
fimuhed  Iben  with  two  excellent  iranea,  the  flecteM  of 
tlie  whole  csontiy.  This  vuhtable  preseM  ww  recMwd 
Just  m  tine.    Tri«rem  and  Kahctdia  Ind  lUa  OM 
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kniglitSy  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  the  oourt, 
one  of  whom  was  Cariadofl,  and  were  obliged  to  gave 
themselves  by  flight  from  a  whole  army  of  awailanti. 
These,  however,  were  Cornish  assailants,  and  not  very 
anxious  to  overtake  each  formidable  champions  as  the 
two  fnends,  who  arrived  on  the  sea-coast  unhurt,  and  re- 
turned quietly  to  Brittany.  ( Here  occurs  the  digression 
on  the  subject  of  Thomas,  quoted  at  length  in  the  In- 
troduction.) 

Tristrem  and  Kaherdin,  the  former  of  whom  seems  to 
have  suddenly  forgotten  Uie  hair-doth  shirt  of  Ysolt, 
passed  some  time  in  Brittany,  in  amusements  of  diflferent 
kinds ;  in  feasting,  hunting,  seekmg  adventures  on  the 
frontiers,  and,  when  they  were  more  at  leisure,  in  going 
**  aux  images***  • 

**  At  imagct  le  d^itokot, 

*'  Pur  let  dames  que  Uot  amoient.'* 

One  day,  it  happened,  afler  a  chace,  when  the  two 
friends,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  were 
returning  to  the  rendezvous,  they  discovered,  riding  to- 
wards them,  a  Breton  knight  on  a  grey  horse.  He  was 
splendidly  armed.  His  shield  was  of  gold,  fretted  with 
vair :  and  so  were  the  lange  (coat  armour),  the  flag  of 
his  spear,  and  his  crest  The  vcnt^guaios  (covering  of 
his  shield),  which  was  closely  shut,  was  of  the  same  suit. 
He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well-proportioned.   The  friends 

*  This  feemi  to  allude  to  the  images  of  Ysolt  and  Oreacwaia  ia 
the  castle  of  Beliafog .— See  p.  17t. 
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stopped,  and  awaited  his  arrival.  On  his  approach^  he 
saluted  them  courteously,  which  they  returned,  and  then 
inquired  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  journey. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  unknown  knight,  **  can  you  teach  me 
the  way  to  the  castle  of  Tristrem  1*  Amoureux  I**  **  WhaC 
do  you  want  with  him  ?"  returned  Tristrem ;  **  who  are 
you?  what  is  your  name  ?  You  need  go  no  fivther,  finr 
I  am  Tristrem.  Now  explain  your  widies.''  **  I  am  re- 
joiced to  find  you,*'  replied  the  stranger ;  **  my  name  k 
Tristrem  le  Nain :  lamof  the  marches  of  Brittany.  On 
the  right  hand  towards  the  sea  of  Spain,  I  had  a  castle 
I  had  too  a  mistress ;  but  I  have  unfortunaldy  lost  her. 
The  night  before  last  she  was  torn  from  me.  Ettuit 
POrgueilleux,  of  Castle-fer,  has  torn  her  away  by  force, 
and  now  keeps  her  confined  in  his  castle.  In  this 
tremity  of  distress,  I  apply  to  you,  as  the  most  vi 
knight  in  the  world,  for  assistance :  and  I  know  that  the 
bravest  of  men  is  also  the  most  amorous,  and  most  able 
to  appreciate  the  misery  of  my  situation.  Should  you 
succeed  in  recovering  my  mistress,  I  promise  you,  for 
life,  homage  and  service."  **  I  will  assist  you,  my  fnend,*' 
replied  Tristrem ;  **  but,  for  the  present,  let  us  return  to 
my  castle.  To-morrow  we  will  set  off  on  this  adventure.** 

The  other  will  not  hear  of  this  delay.  **  Tristrem  1* A- 
moureux,"  says  he,  **  if  he  heard  me,  would  either  deny, 
or  give  me  his  aid  immediately!  as  a  lover  he  would 
feel  compassion  for  my  impatience.  Trifle  with  me  no 
longer,  sirs,  but  shew  me  to  him !"  **  I  acquiesce,"  re- 
plied Tristrem ;  ^*  it  is  my  duty  to  accompany  you  now. 
Only  suffer  me  to  send  for  my  arms." 
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Ai  soon  as  he  it  equipped,  they  let  off  upon  the  ex* 
pedition,  and,  after  some  tune,  arrive  at  Caitle-fer.  They 
atop  before  the  waUs  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  EatuH 
POrgueilleuK  was  a  moat  formidable  knight,  and  had  nx 
brothers,  knights  also,  and  of  iqiproved  valour,  though 
inforior  to  him  in  might  Two  of  these  brothers  were 
just  returning  from  a  tournament  with  their  attendants, 
and,  foiling  in  with  Tristrem's  party,  commenced  a  com- 
bat, in  which  they  were  both  slain.  The  n<Mse  of  this 
encounter  speedily  reaching  the  castle,  the  proud  Estuit 
sallied  forth  with  his  garrison,  and  a  fresh  and  more  ob- 
stinate conflict  ensued,  in  which,  after  prodigies  of  va- 
lour, he  and  his  four  remaining  brothers  lost  their  lives. 
But  Tristrem  le  Kain  was  also  lolled,  and  Tristrem  him- 
self wounded  in  the  loin  by  a  poisoned  lance,  after  slay- 
ing the  person  who  bore  it.  With  great  difficulty  he  is 
carried  to  his  castle,  where  every  effort  ot  medicine  is  in 
vain  exerted  for  the  cure  of  his  wound.  Spite  of  all  the 
salves  and  cataplasms,  which  were  liberally  appHed,  and 
the  draughts,  which  were  as  unsparingly  administered, 
the  gangrene  becomes  worse,  and  it  is  at  length  evident, 
that  no  one  can  cure  it  save  Ysolt  of  Cornwall.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  Tristrem,  in  his  reduced  state,  could 
undertake  a  vo3rage  to  England,  and,  apparently,  it  was 
as  difficult  for  Ysolt  to  come  to  Brittany.  In  this  dis- 
tress, Tristrem  resolves  to  unbosom  himself  to  Kaherdin 
in  private,  and  directs  the  chamber  to  be  cleared.  Hm 
wife  conceals  herself  to  hear  their  conference,  suspi- 
cious that  Tristrem,  with  whose  abstinence  she  was  but 
too  well  acquainted,  was  about  to  renounce  the  world. 
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and  become  a  monk.  She  leamsy  however,  a  difierent 
and  yet  more  mortifying  secret.  Tristrem,  in  a  very 
longf  and,  to  say  the  truth,  a  very  dull  lamentation,  be- 
moans his  absence  from  Ysolt  of  ComwaU,  and  coDc:ludeSr 
by  howling  and  sobbing  so  bitterly,  as  to  melt  the  ten- 
der heart  of  Kaherdin>  who,  laying  aside  all  re^pecrt  for 
his  sister's  interest*  ofers  to  serve  his  friend  in  whatever 
he  should  command.  Tristrem,  in  a  second  haiaogiiei 
requests  him  to  go  to  England  in  his  new  ship,  and  th«e 
to  deliver  to  the  queen  of  Cornwall  an  exceeding' long 
message,  entreating  her  to  come  to  his  rdieC  He  also* 
desires  him  to  furnish  himself  with  two  sets  of  sailfiy  one 

white  and  one  black ;  the  former  to  be  displayed  in  bis 

• 

return,  if  hit  embassy  proved  successful^  the  latter,  should 
it  be  otherwise ;  and,  finaUy,  he  gives  him  his  ring,  to 
be  presented  to  Ysolt  as  a  token  from  her  lover.  To 
Tristrem's  wife,  Kaherdin  is  charged  only  to  m^  in 
general,  that  he  goes  to  England  for  a  celebrated  leach 
{mire)  to  cure  her  husband's  wound.  Thus  instructed, 
Kaherdin,  afler  a  long  indulgence  of  social  grief  with 
his  friend,  departs  for  England.  Meanwhile,  Ysolt  of 
Brittany  has  heard  all  the  secret  of  her  husband's  love^ 
wiUi  the  rage  of  a  slighted  woman.  On  this  subject  the 
minstrel  becomes  sententious. 


Ire  de  femme  est  a  dater, 
Mult  s'en  deit  cbascun  garder ! 
Car  la  u  plus  ame  aura 
Illuc  plutot  se  vengera ! 
Cum  de  leger  vent  lor  amor, 
De  leger  Tent  lar  haiir, 
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hi  pliM  dare  lor  enimbt^y 
Quaot  venif  oe  que  lur  amiste. 
L*amor  oe  saveot  anmurer, 
Et  la  bijir  oeot  atemprer. 

These  severe  remarks  upon  female  passions  the  poet 
cuts  shorty  recoDecting  that  the  ladies  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  his  morality,  and  proceeds  to  tell  how 
Ysolt  of  Brittany,  though  inwardly  resolved  on  vengeance, 
showed  every  external  mark  of  affection  for  her  husband, 
inquiring  oflen  when  Kaherdin  would  return  with  the 
skilful  physidan,  to  seek  whom  he  had  gone  to  England. 
Kaherdin,  meanwhile,  pursues  his  way  to  London.  The 
foDpwing  description  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Breton's 
arrival,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  in  the  court  of  King 
Mark,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  language  and  manner 
of  the  French  minstrel. 


Luodret  ett  molt  riche  cite  i 
Mcliur  o*ad  en  Crist ieote 
Par  Taillance,  oe  mclx  assise,  (1) 
Mclx  gavarnie  (S),  de  grant  prisee ; 
Molt  ament  largesse  et  hooar, 
(S)  Cunteioent  sei  par  grant  baldor ; 
Le  recovrer  (4)  est  de  Engleterre 
(ft)  Avaot  d*iloc  oe  estoet  qoerre. 


(1)  Melxauite. — Mienx  aaise,  situee.  (9)  Gavarnie.^Guami, 
provided.  (3)  Cimteineiit,  &c, — lb  (ies  habitans  de  Loodres)  te 
cootieooeot  (maiotiennent)  avec  grand  courage.  (4)  R€C0orer. — 
Rallying  poiot,  or  bulwark.  (5)  Avtunty  &c.— Before  tbeezblence 
of  Londoo,  England  bad  no  phKe  of  strengtb,  or  ralljiqg  point. 
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Al  pe  (6)  del  nnr  II  enrt  (7)  TwMokt ; 

Par  li  veot  (8)  la  marchandiiey 

De  tutes  les  qai  sunt,  (9) 

U  (10)  mareheaos  CraUcM  Yieat ; 

Li  hume  i  sunt  de  grant  engin.  (11) 

Vena  i  est  Dan  Kaherdin 

Ot^  (19)  MS  dnpi,  k  les  olielSy 

DanI  U  ad  de  bom  ct  de  bdi| 

En  son  pong  (13)  prent  on  grant  oitniry  (14) 

Et  un  drap  d'ettrange  culur,  (15) 

Et  an  cope  bea  toree  (16) 

EniaiU^  (IT),  et  n6ekei  (18) 

Al  Rei  Blarkcs  en  fiUt  present, 

Et  li  dit  ralsnablement, 

Qu'od  son  aver  vent  ea  sa  terre,  (If) 

Par  altre  gaair  (90)  et  conqaem  i 

Pais  le  donist  en  sa  rcgian, 

Qoe  pris  n*l  seit  a  acliaisany 


(6)  Pe.— Pied.  (7)  Otru  Coart  (8)  VtmU  Vend.  (9)  Oct 
tuia,  dec.— Dcs  toates  les  (terras)  qal  ezbtcnt.  (10)  I/i^— On.  (II) 
£fi^.— Ingine,  geaios.  (18)  Ov^.— Avec.  (13)  Pmtg, — Foi^g. 
(14)  Oitrur, — ^Astnr,  Latin.  A  goss-hawk.  Every  persaa  ofiaifc 
carried  a  hawk  apon  bis  fist.  It  appears  fh>ni  Barclay^  Skip  #f 
FooU,  that  they  eren  brought  their  falcons  into  cbarch : 

Another  on  his  fist,  a  sparhawke  or  fitwcone. 
Or  else  a  cokow,  and  so  wasting  bis  shone, 
Before  the  aoltars  he  to  and  fro  doth  wander^ 
With  even  as  great  derotioa  as  a  gander* 


(15)  Etlrange  cuiur .^-Perhaps  strange  aicaas  preclons,  nt  In  tbe 
Italian  peUgrimo,  (16)  C«pf ,  &c. — Une  coape  bicn  tonrai.  Wall 
tomed  npon  the  lathe.  (17)  fatailM.— Engraved.  (18)  NitU 
Annealed,  or  perhaps  noil^,  in  allnsion  to  tlie  costom  of  Ailng  nails, 
or  pins.  Into  drinking  vessels.  (10)  QaW,  Ac— 'That  hn  wae 
come  into  the  coantry  with  his  property  (fvotr).    (90)  GaniVw 
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Ne  doouice  D*i  ad,  ni  hsote, 

Far  chambcrlaioiy  ne  par  Vetcoale. 

Li  rei  li  done  ferme  pais  (21) 

Oiant  (9t)  toi  iceot  del  palab. 

A  la  reloe  Tatt  parier, 

De  Mf  avert  (tS)  li  Tolt  Buwtrer, 

Un  aficmil  (S4)  ovr^  de  or  flu, 

Li  port  ea  aa  main  Kaberdin, 

Ke  qaide  qQ*on  aecle  (t5)  melleor  leit  i 

Prctenl  a  la  relae  en  fmki  i 

Li  on  (86)  Mt  nmlt  bom,  ce  dit 

Unqoei  YmU  meUnr  ne  w\U 

Thus  introdnoed  to  Ysolt,  Kaherdin  rfiews  her  thewell« 
known  ring  of  Tristreniy  under  pretence  of  comparing 
the  gold,  of  which  it  is  made,  with  that  of  the  seal,  or 
clasp,  which  Jie  offers  to  her  acceptance.  The  queen  of 
ComwaU  instantly  changes  colour,  and  takes  the  sup- 
posed merchant  aside,  under  pretence  of  diaffisring  for 
the  ring.  Kaherdin  delivers  his  message  in  about  fifty 
lines  of  common-place  tautolo^.  Ysdt  takes  the  advice 
of  Brengwain,  and  communicates  to  her  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  this  distressing  case.  Here  occurs  ano- 
ther scene  of  weeping  and  sobbing,  betwixt  the  queen 
and  her  confidante*  At  length  the  former  adopts  the  re- 
solution of  going,  at  all  risks,  to  the  aid  of  her  lover. 
She  escapes  ftom  the  palace  by  a  postern  gate  commu* 
nicating  with  the  Thames,  and,  embarking  in  the  vessel 

Gas;ner.  (tl)  Po^. — Peaoe,  or  protection  agalait  the  ezactiom 
of  the  ofScert  of  the  royal  boofehold,  (9S)  Oimmtf  &c«— This  maj 
mean,  in  the  hearinfof  aU  those  of  the  palace;  or  perhapt«iM<  ii 
derived  froa  the  old  Bi«iiih  agmti^  asaiakl  <t3)  Jotn— Avoir, 
goods.  (24)  AJicail  seeoM  to  neaa  a  cla^  flroai  a/kktr,  (85) 
S«c(«.— A  seal,  fhnn  iigilUm;  it  leesM  to  be  med  ijaooyaMaslj 
with  i^cmiL  («6)  U  on.— L'on 
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of  Kaherdin,  they  instantly  set  saU.  The  minstrel  de- 
scribes the  agonizing  expectation  with  which  Tristrem 
waited  the  approach  of  every  vessel,  and  then  returns  to 
the  voyagersy  whose  bark  is  assailed  by  a  tempest.  The 
manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  are  described  in  nautical  Ian- 
guage ;  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  Ysolt  are,  as  usual,  ac- 
companied by  those  of  the  sympathetic  Kaherdin.  The 
former  declaims,  with  the  poet's  usual  tautology,  upon 
the  hardship  of  being  wrecked  on  so  interesting  an  ex- 
pedition; and  is  only  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that 
she  will  be  drowned,  and  that  Tristrem,  on  hearing  the 
tidings,  wiU  assuredly  drown  himself  also,  and  that,  per^ 
adventure,  the  stomach  of  the  same  fish  may  Serve  as  a 
tomb  to  them  both. 

Qua  wmel  O  itenim  coni^ediamor,  ait  t 

The  storm,  however,  bemg  appeased,  they  gain  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  and  the  white  sails  are  displayed,  as  signal 
of  the  success  of  Kaherdin's  embassy.  A  dead  calm 
prevents  their  gaining  harbour,  and  occasions  Ysolt  near- 
ly as  mucli  vexation  as  the  former  tempest.  Meanwhile, 
her  vengeful  rival  apprises  Tristrem  of  the  return  of  the 
long-expected  vessel.  He  eagerly  inquires  the  colour 
of  the  sail  she  displays ;  and  his  wife  declaring  that  the 
sails  are  black,  he  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  implores 
the  mercy  of  God  upon  Ysolt  and  himself,  and  exclaims, 
that,  though  she  has  refused  to  come  to  his  aid,  he  dies 
for  her  sake.  He  repeats  her  name  thrice,  and  dies  in 
the  fourth  invocation. 
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**  Amie  YsollI*'  trei  fez  (1)  dit, 
A  la  qaarte  rend  Tesprit ; 
Idunc  plurent  par  la  maisun, 
Li  cberalnr,  li  campaiogooo ; 
Li  cris  est  halt,  la  plainte  est  grant ; 
Saillient  cheraler  et  segant, 
£t  portent  li  bors  de  son  lit ; 
Puis  le  cbuchent  (2)  sar  an  samit, 
CoTre  le  d'  plaie  roie  (3). 

During  this  sad  scene,  Ysolt  lands,  and  demands  df  an 
old  man  the  meaning  of  the  lamentations  which  resound 
through  every  street*  **  Fair  dame/*  answered  he,  "  ne- 
<<  ver  was  so  great  cause  for  mourning.  Dead  is  Tris- 
**  trera  the  free,  the  valorous,  the  prop  of  his  liege  men, 
**  the  reliever  of  the  distressed.'*  When  Ysolt  heard 
him,  she  could  not  for  grief  answer  a  word,  but  went 
silently  through  the  crowds,  who  marvelled  at  her  beauty, 
till  she  reached  the  castle-haU,  where  the  body  of  her 
lover  was  displayed  ;  then  threw  herself  upon  the  bier, 
and  died  in  a  last  embrace. 

Si  se  tame  vers  Orient, 
Pur  li  prie  pitemement : 
"  Amis  Tristan,  quant  mort  vus  vei, 
'*  Par  raisan  Tivre  puis  ne  del  I 
**  Mort  estes  pur  la  mei  amur, 
*^  Et  lo  murs,  amis,  de  tendrur, 
«  Quant  a  tte  ne  poi  Tenir  !** 
De  jusle  li  va  done  gesir 
Embruse  le,  si  s'etendit^ 
Son  espirit  a  taot  rendlst. 

(1)  Trej /n.^TroisfoU.  (f)  Chmcheui.^Cimchent.  (S)  Plmit 
roic — Tapesserie  raye.  Plaie,  wbicb  it  derived  from  plage,  pU- 
ganim,  seems  to  b«  tbe  etymoo  of  tbe  Scottisb  pUUd, 
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The  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  has  in  no  country  obtained 
more  popularity  than  in  Germany.*  There  are  no  leit 
than  three  metrical  ronumces  upon  the  subject  extant 
at  this  day,  of  which  the  first  and  roost  celebrated  is  the 
composition  of  Gottfried  von  Strasburg.  This  shall  be 
more  particularly  noticed  after  mentioning  the  others, 
which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inflecting. 

*  From  the  following  panage  lo  Ha^dani  EimmriJiUi  Scte- 
graphia  hittori^  lUgrtprUt  Ulatidic€  (Haimur,  1777-8),  it  appeftii 
that  Triitrem  wai  tramUted  into  the  Icelaodic  toogne  as  earij 
at  the  thirteenth  century :  **  Trittrami  ei  Uodim  {kUttrim)  fir 
Rohtrium  MofuuKum  in  ltig\i§m  UUmMcu^  tramUiUjuitu  JEfafuM 
Nonegie  RegU,^ 
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Among  die  Heidelberg  MSS.,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Vadcany  another  Tristran  has  been  discovered, 
which  is  said  to  coincide  with  the  story  as  contained  ia 
the  French  folio  romance,  and  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known poet,  named  Segehart  von  Babenberg,  (»•  e. 
Bamberg  in  Franconia).  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  1403; 
but  the  poem  is  said  to  be  ftr  more  ancient.  The  third 
romance,  containing  76d9  lines,  is  the  work  of  Eyihard 
von  Hobergen,  and  is  preserved  among  the  numerous 
MSS.  of  the  Dresden  library.  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  a  romance  in  the  Munich  library,  which  is  intro- 
duced  by  the  following  annotation  in  another  hand: 
<<  Of  this  history  has  first  written  Thomas  of  Britannie, 
and  he  afterwards  lent  lus  book  to  one  named  Dilhard 
von  Oberet,  who  firom  that  rewrote  it  in  rhymes."  This 
Oberet  is  most  probably  the  identical  Eylhart  von 
Hobergen  just  mendoned. 

The  romance  was  very  soon  turned  into  prose,  not  by 
a  prosaic  version  from  the  ancient  metrical  copies,  but 
by  direct  transladon  from  the  French  folio.  The  fiist 
edition  was  printed  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1498,  ia 
foho.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted,  probably  widi  many 
omissions,  in  a  coDection  of  prose  romances  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  the  year  1587,  and  endded  the  Bode  of 
Love,  a  reprint  of  which  has  lately  been  commenced  at 
Berlin,  (1809,  8vo.*) 

*  The  6M  ciMpter  of  this  proie  romance  contains  the  adTen- 
ture  narrated  in  the  Second  Frasment  in  Mr  Douce*t  ponetiioa, 
bat  very  considerably  shortened.  In  the  Cento  Novelle  Anticbc, 
the  sreatett  part  of  which  collection  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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The  metrical  romance  of  Grottfried  tod  Straaburg  ia 
presenred  in  aix  different  mannirripta,  one  of  which,  in 
the  Munich  library,  was  tranacribed  in  the  thirteenth 
century*  From  another,  in  the  Magliahecchian  collec- 
tion at  Florence,  the  poem  was  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Myller's  extensive  collection  of  German 
poems  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, (Berlin,  nss^  4to.)  The  poet  appears,  from  va- 
rious circumstances,  to  have  Kved  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  a  digression  req>ecting  the  trou- 
badours of  his  age,  he  deplores  the  death  of  Heinrich 
von  Veldeck,  (who  composed  a  very  romantic  poem  on 
the  basis  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  in  the  year  1 180,  according 
to  his  own  account,*)  and,  among  his  contemporaries, 
he  mentions  Hartman  von  Ouwe,  author  of  Ywaine, 
and  other  poems,  which  he  composed  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  who  wrote  a  great  number  of  amorous  lays  be- 
tween the  years  1190  and  12S0.  Gottfried's  poem, 
though  very  diffuse,  has  many  passages  of  considerable 
merit.  He  did  not  live  to  finish  his  projected  work, 
which  was  completed  by  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Vribert ; 
but  the  continuation  is  in  every  respect  greatly  inferior 
to  the  original.  Both  parts  of  the  work  comprise  no  I 


prodoced  In  the  age  ^f  Dwite,  a  aevel  occmn,  in  which  the  mad- 
oeM  of  Trittrem  b  rehiltd,  which,  however,  b  sot  aMimcd,  bat 
real.  The  ttory  b  evidcatly  extracted  fron  the  Freach  ro- 
mances. 

«  lo  ooe  of  the  chamoat  of  thb  poet.  Sir  Trlftreoi  and  Tiolt 
are  meotioaed,  which  b  oae  of  the  carliett  alloBiom  to  the  ro- 
roance. 
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than  26200  lines.  Another  shorter  condusion  was  the 
composition  of  Ulric  von  Thurheim,  a  poet  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1240-1250. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  romance,  the  foUowing  re- 
maricable  passage  occurs  respecting  the  original  autiior 
of  the  tale  of  Tristrem : 


▼•  89.    If  h  weiz  wol  ir  itt  Yil  gew< 

Di  TOO  TriitrmBde  luui  gelesfa, 
Uad  lit  ir  docb  niht  Til  gtrntatn 
Di  TOD  Im  rehte  babcn  geleseo. 
Ton  aber  tcb  di  gllch  oo, 
Uod  acbepbe  nine  wort  darm 
Das  mir  ir  igliclies  sage 
Yon  disem  mere  mincliage, 
So  wirb  icb  anders  dan  icb  tol. 
Icb  entun  es  nibty  si  spraclien  wol, 
Und  Bibt  wcB  uz  edelem  mate 
Mir  and  der  werlde  za  gate. 
Bi  namen  si  ratin  es  in  gat, 
Und  swai  der  man  in  gate  tal 
Daz  ift  oach  gut  and  wol  getan. 
Aber,  aU  icb  gesprochen  ban, 
Daz  si  nibt  rebte  baben  gelesen, 
Daz  lit  als  icb  ocb  sage  gewesea, 
Sio  sprachen  in  der  ribte  nibt 
Als  Thomas  von  Britanie  gibt 
Der  aventare  meistr  was, 
Und  an  Brituntchin  bttechcH  las 
Alter  der  lantberen  leben, 
Und  es  uns  ze  cbande  bat  geben. 

Als  der  von  Trbtrande  seit 
Di  ribte  uod  di  warbeit, 
Begonde  icb  sere  sue  ben 
In  beider  bande  bucben 
Welscbin  und  Latinen, 
Und  begonde  micb  des  pincn 
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DmM  Ich  in  liner  rihte 
Kihte  dise  tihte. 
Sos  treib  icli  manige  sache 
Unz  icb  an  einon  boclie 
AUe  tine  iehe  gelai 
Wie  dirre  afcntare  was. 


Of  these  lines  the  following  is  a  literal  translation : 
I  well  know  that  mantf  have  recited  of  Tristrem^ 
though  there  have  not  been  many  who  have  rightly 
recited  of  him.  But  if  I  act  like  them,  and  fashion 
my  words  accordingly,  so  that  every  one  tells  me  his 
displeasure  at  this  tale,  I  do  not  obtain  the  reward  I 
deserve.  I  will  not  do  thiis,  for  they  would  speak 
rightly;  I  only  do  it  from  a  noble  intention  towards 
the  good  of  myself*  and  the  world ;  for  they  counsel  it 
well,  and  what  a  man  does  in  good  part,  is  done  good 
and  well.  But,  as  I  said,  they  have  not  recited  rightly, 
and  that  was  in  consequence  of  their  not  speaking  the 
truth,  as  Thomas  o/Britanie  tells  it,  who  was  master  of 
adventures,  (romance)  and  who  read,  in  British  hooks^ 
the  lives  of  all  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  has  made  them 
known  to  us.  What  he  has  related  of  Tristrero,  being 
the  right  and  tlie  truth,  I  diligently  began  to  seek  both 
in  French  and  Latin  books ;  and  began  to  take  great 
pains  to  order  this  poem  according  to  hb  true  relation. 
In  this  manner  I  sought  for  a  long  time,  till  I  read  in  a 
book  all  hb  relation  how  these  adv^tures  happened.** 

Accordingly  the  share  of  the  poem  composed  by 
Gottfried  coincides  very  exactly  with  the  romance  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  though  in  the  proportion  of 
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seven  venes  in  the  former  to  one  in  the  ktter.  At  ▼•  9S0 
we  are  tdd  that  Rivalin  has  been  said  to  have  been  kiiig 
of  Lochnoys ;  **  but  Thomas^  who  read  it  in  adventure^ 
(romance)  says  that  he  was  ofParmemet  and  that  he 
had  a  separate  land  from  a  Briton,  to  whom  the  SckatU 
{u  e.  Scots)  were  subject,  and  who  was  named  '  li  duo 
Morgan.*'  A  great  number  of  words,  semetimea  whole 
lines,  occur  throughout  the  poem  in  F^rench,  iriiidi  are 
ahrays  careftilly  translated  into  German.  This  renden 
it  indisputable  that  the  poet  had  a  French  oijginel  be* 
fore  him.  When  he  had  composed  ldS15  Unes^  and 
had  brought  the  tale  to  the  marriage  of  Triatiem  and 
Ysonde  aux  Bkmches  Mamsy  death  interrupted  faia  h^ 
hours. 

The  continuation  of  Heinrick  von  Vribert  waa  under* 
taken  at  the  desire  of  a  noble  Bohemian  knight,  Bcf» 
munt  von  Luchtenbure  (at  present  denominated  Lioh> 
tenberg).  At  the  conclusion  of  his  perfonnance^  he 
makes  the  foUowing  protestation : 

▼•  68S7.    Ab  Thomat  van  Britmia  iprach 
Von  den  swein  tozen  jungen. 
In  Lampartitcker  xungerif 
Also  ban  icb  acb  die  warheit 
In  Dutaeke  voa  in  swein  gcteit." 

^  As  Thomas  of  Britannia  has  related  in  the  l/m^ 
bardic  tongue  of  the  two  sweet  young  ones,  I  have  toU 
the  truth  of  the  two  in  German.''   Notwithstanding  this 

• 

declaration,  Vribert  must  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  original  tale,  from  which  his  composition  widdy 
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departs.*  After  the  marriage  of  Trktrem^  that  knight 
exciuet  his  neglect  of  the  second  Ysolt  by  a  fictitious 
relation.  He  pretends  that  after  having  killed  the  ser- 
pent in  Ireland,  he  bathed  in  a  lake,  and  sinkbg  up  to 
his  hehnet  in  the  water,  he  had  made  a  vow  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  if  she  came  to  his  assistance*  not  to  touch  his 
wife,  if  ever  he  married,  till  a  year  after  the  ceremony. 
She  accordingly  qipeared  with  an  angel,  and  relieved 
him  from  his  perilous  situation.  Tristrem  then  departs 
fVom  Britany,  with  Kahedin  and  Kurwenal,  and  meeting 
with  a  herald  from  King  Arthur,  is  fired  with  ambition 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  jousts  proclaimed  at  Karidol. 
Upon  his  road  thither  he  meets  with  Sir  Gawain.  A 
terrible  battle  ensues,  but  Tristrem  happening  to  utter 
hb  accustomed  war-cry,  **  Parmenie,*'  his  courteous 
adversary  refuses  to  fight  any  longer,  but  conducts  his 
new  friend  to  King  Arthur's  court,  where  he  is  installed 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Amongst  other 
adventures,  he  unhorses  Sir  Kay  and  Dalkors,  but  mo- 
destly conceals  his  glory  for  a  long  time.  Grawain  had 
promised  to  manage  an  interview  between  Tristrem  and 
Ysolt,  and  accordingly  he  bribes  the  huntsmen  of  Arthur 
to  chase  a  stag  into  a  forest  between  his  dominions  and 
those  of  King  Mark*  When  Arthur  discovers  that  he  is 
■even  miles  from  Karidol,  and  but  one  from  Tintaiol, 
he  resolves  to  visit  his  neighbour  sovereign,  and  dis- 
patches Gawain  to  obtain  truce  for  all  his  followers. 

*  The  tame  circnmtlancc  probably  occaiiooed  his  atiertiag 
the  original  to  have  been  in  the  Loogobardic  tongue,  which  wai 
origtaallj  Teutonic. 
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Mark  entertains  his  visitors  magnificently;  bat  woapec^ 
ing  that  TVistrem  would  go  to  the  bed  of  his  spouse,  he 
placed  an  engine  with  twelve  scythes  near  it,  by  which 
the  lover  is  severely  wounded.    Notwithstanding  dii% 
he  enters  the  bed  of  Ysolt,  and  discolours  it  with  his 
blood.    Having  rejoined  Gawain,  and  related  the  tree- 
chery  of  his  uncle,  Arthur  and  his  knights,  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Kay,  all  cut  themsehres,  excepting  Kaj,  iHiok 
heart  fiiOs  him.    Gawain,  however,  pushes  him  into  the 
engine,  so  that  he  is  wounded  more  seriously  fStmm  al 
the  rest.    After  these  cruel  operations,  they- begin  a 
great  romp  about  the  house,  throwing  their  pillowy 
shoes,  and  clothes  at  one  another*    Mark,  ewakcacd 
at  the  noise,  and  seeing  the  state  his  guests 
ceases  to  suspect  his  nephew,  with  whom  he 
himself  and  suffers  him  to  remain  after  the  departmeof 
Arthur.  With  the  assistance  of  his  page  Tantrisel,  Tnh^ 
trem  continues  his  intercourse  with  the  queen,  which  is 
however  again  suspected  by  Mark.     Pretending  a  jonrw 
ney  to  Britany,  he  surprises  the  lovers,  who  are 
and  condemned  to  death.    T3ma8,  of  Lytan, 
Mark's  permission  for  Tristrem  to  say  his  devotion  in  a 
chapel  by  the  sea  side,  as  he  is  led  to  executiim.    The 
knight,  taking  this  opportunity,  leaps  into  the  sea,  from 
which  he  is  rescued  by  Tantrisel  and  CurwenaL  Mark 
goes  in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  who  in  the  meantinie 
delivers  the  queen  from  the  stake,  and  flies  with  her 
into  the  cave  of  the  giants  for  the  second  time.    Tris- 
trem one  day  was  gone  to  hunt,  and  Mark,  approaching 
the  cave,  was  perceived  by  his  spouse.    Commencing  a 
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convemtion  with  Tantrifely  she  artfully  complained  of 
her  traducerg  at  court,  and  of  Tristrem  for  having  aban- 
doned her  in  the  wildemen.  The  easy  king,  delighted 
with  her  fidelity  reconducts  her  to  the  court. 

Sir  Tristrem,  informed  of  this  reconciliation  by  his 
page  Tantrisely  resolved  to  rejoin  his  abandoned  spouse, 
who  had  carefully  counted  the  days,  and  found  that  the 
year,  during  which  he  had  vowed  chastity,  was  Just  ex* 
pired.  The  relentless  husband,  however,  continues 
fiuthful  to  the  queen  of  Cornwall,  and  his  neglect  is  dis- 
covered to  Kahedin,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Thomas's 
Romance,  (Fit.  iii.  st.  6lf  54.)  Tristrem  informs  his 
brother  of  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to  Ysolt  la  Blonde, 
and  Kahedin  resolves  to  accompany  him  to  Cornwall, 
promising  his  sister  that,  upon  their  return,  the  marriage 
should  be  consummated*  Upon  their  arrival  in  King 
Mark's  dominions,  the  fiiithful  Tjmas  undertook  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  with  the  queen.  He  received  the  ring 
of  Tristrem,  and  finding  Ysolt  playmg  at  chess  vrith  her 
husband,  he  managed  to  shew  the  token  to  her.  The 
queen  recognised  it,  and  throwing  down  the  board,  re- 
fused to  play  any  longer.  Mark  very  conveniently  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chace ;  and  Tjmas  related  to  Ysolt  that 
Tristrem  had  staked  his  life  that  Kahedin  would  acknow- 
ledge her  for  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  the  worid. 
Ysolt  accordingly  issued  with  her  whole  meiny,  and 
went  to  the  sea  shore.  Poor  Kahedin  was  struck  with 
one  beautiful  maid  of  honour  after  another,  taking  her 
for  the  queen ;  but  when  he  really  beheld  her,  decked 
in  gorgeous  array,  he  willingly  allowed  the  loss  of  his 
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wager.  Vsolt,  having  sent  an  exculpatory  n 
Mark,  pitched  her  pavilion  uiuler  a  fine  liioe-lree,  aod 
appointed  the  two  knights  to  enter  when  tlie  horn  <rai 
blown.  She  sends  every  person  to  bed  excepting  T«n- 
trisel,  her  chamberlain  Parananisel.  and  the  two  maidi 
Prangane  (Brengwain)  and  Kameline.  Then  the  tno 
friendi  are  admitted,  and  while  Tristrem  is  employed 
with  the  queen,  the  two  maideos  amuse  Kahedin.  When 
the  former  arc  retiring  to  their  bed,  the  Britain  knight 
exclaims,  "  Where  shall  the  poor  forsaken  Kahedia 
reat  i"  \'&oIt  exhorts  him  to  engage  ODe  of  ber  two 
damsels,  and  Kameline  promises  to  indulge  him ;  but 
previously  places  a  magic  pillow  under  his  bead,  which 
causes  biiu  to  lay  soundly  asleep  till  the  morning,  \ 
the  pillow  being  withdrawn,  he  waa  awaked  with  ll 
derision  of  the  whole  company. 

Tristrem  now  fell  sick,  and  though  he  • 
the  queen,  be  lost  all  his  hair,  and  was  much  d 
By  the  advice  of  Tantrisel,  he  went  in  tbul's  apparel  to 
Tintaiol,  uiid  obtaining  the  favour  of  Mark,  was  recno- 
mended  by  him  to  the  care  of  Ysolt,  during  his  abmice 
for  eight  days  on  a  chace.  The  lovera  agUB  reraned 
their  intercourse  ;  but  Pfellerin,  an  enemy  of  Sir  Tt*' 
trero's,  announcing  suddenly  die  approach  of  Mwk,  dii- 
covered  the  knight  by  a  great  leap  whidi  be  nadc,  and 
followed  him  to  his  cost,  for  the  pretended  UHUM  daw 
both  him  and  his  horse  with  a  club,  and  escaped  U  bii 
friend  Tynas  from  tlie  pursuit  of  his  unde. 

Trifitreni,  with  Kaliedin,  poisses  over  to  Brilaoj,  aid 
the  latter,  acquainting  him  with  his  love  for  If  mil.  iW 


rning,  when, 
:ed  with  tb^^ 

ras  ^''''■Ull^H 
fadi^figiM^' 
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fidr  wife  of  Nampotenis,  lord  of  the  strong  castle  of 
Gamarkey  the  hero  promises  to  gratify  his  passion.  They 
ride  to  the  castle,  and  are  most  hospitably  received ;  but 
Tristrem  treacherously  contrives  to  convey  a  letter  to 
the  fair  one,  and  according  to  his  request  she  furnishes 
an  impression  in  wax  of  the  key  to  her  chamber.  The 
two  lovers  depart  in  the  morning,  and  return  to  Karke, 
where  Tristrem  and  Ysolt  aux  Blanches  Mains  live  to- 
gether **  as  man  and  wife  should  do.''  Having  pro* 
cured  a  key  after  the  wax  model,  Kahedin  and  his 
friend  issue  forth  to  Gramarke,  and  waiting  till  Nampo* 
tenis  came  forth,  and  was  gone  to  the  chace,  they  enter 
the  castle.  Kahedin  and  Kassie  retire  to  her  chamber, 
and  Tristrem  in  the  mean  time  amuses  the  other  ladies. 
When  they  set  out  on  their  return,  the  hat  of  Kahedin 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  was  observed  by 
the  husband,  who,  by  threats,  forced  his  wife  to  relate 
the  whole  transaction.  Accompanied  with  seven  at- 
tendants, he  overtook  the  unarmed  knights,  killed  Ka- 
hedin with  his  lance,  but  was  himself  felled  down  by 
Tristrem.  The  latter  then  killed  five  of  the  attendants, 
another  fled,  but  the  remaining  one  mortally  wounded 
him.  With  difficulty  he  conveyed  his  brother's  body 
home. 

The  arrival  of  Ysolt,  and  the  death  of  Tristrem,  arc 
related  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  **  Conclusion." 
His  body  is  taken  to  the  cathedral,  accompanied  with 
the  lamentations  of  his  wife.  When  Ysolt  of  Cornwall 
understands  the  death  of  her  lover,  she  swoons,  and  is 
scarcely  able  to  reach  the  cathedral,  where  she  expires 
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upon  his  body.  In  the  meantime  Mark  bad  arrived 
with  an  intent  to  execute  the  two  lovers ;  but  wben  he 
hears  their  lamentable  story,  and  the  unavoidable  caoK 
of  their  love,  he  declares  that  he  would  have  resigned  hii 
spouse  had  he  been  informed  of  it  in  time.  The  bodies 
are  then  conveyed  to  Tlntaiol,  where  the  king  bnildi 
the  monastery  of  St  Mary,  in  which  he  spends  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  plants  a  rose4>u8h  cm  t^e  graic 
of  Tristrem,  and  a  vine  on  that  of  Ysolt,  which  grew  op 
and  intertwined  together. 
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What  aiU  me  I  may  not,  as  well  as  they. 

Rake  ap  foaie  ftar-worn  tales,  that  smothered  lay 

lo  chimney  corners,  smoked  with  winter  fircsy 

To  read  and  rock  asleep  oar  drowsy  sires  ? 

Mo  man  his  threshold  better  knows,  than  I 

Bmte's  first  arrival,  and  first  victory ; 

St  George's  sorrel,  and  his  cross  of  blood  i 

Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood. 

Or  holy  battles  of  bold  Cbarlemaine  ; 

What  were  hb  knighu  did  Salem'r  <iege  malnuin; 

How  the  mad  rival  of  Mr  Anfelice 

Was  physicked  from  the  new-foond  paradise  : 

High  stories  these. 

Hall's  Satyret,  Book  VI. 
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Imoioi  [Erceldoune.]— P.  11.  st.  1. 
There  is  a  blank,  where  the  word  Erceldoune  if  inserted,  oc- 
casioned by  cutting  out  the  iUumination ;  but  fortunately  the 
whole  line  is  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  pege^  by 
way  of  catch-word,  and  runs  thus : 

Y  was  at  Ertheidonne. 

The  faint  vestiges  of  the  text,  as  well  as  probability,  dictated 
the  spelling,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without 
acknowledgment 

nU  iemly  iomer^t  day^ 
In  winter  it  U  nought  teiw— 4^.  IS.  st  8. 
An  ancient  poem,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  opens 
with  a  similar  piece  of  morality. 

Winter  wakeneth  al  ny  care. 
Now  thii  level  waxeth  bare. 
Oft  Y  sike  and  moame  sare. 


Otf 


al«»M«kt. 


J' 


-     jr    ,^ 


^^■h 


or  district  is  here 
t  of  Thomas  of  £rod- 
;  ahfaough,  in  the  later 
to  be  the  Ermonie 
vordsy  Ar-mon,  may 
m  MoDa,''  as  Ar-morica 
AocDcding  to  this  deriva- 
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tioOy  Enoonie  may  be  another  name  for  Caernarvon,  which  is 
also  interpreted^  the  land  opposite  to  Mona.''  But  it  is  likewise 
possible  that  the  Roman  Way,  called  anciently  Erming-street, 
may  have  taken  that  name  from,  or  given  it  to,  the  country 
which  it  traversed,  and  Ermonie  may  therefore  have  lain  in  the 
midland  counties.  It  is  no  objection  to  either  of  these  suppo- 
sitioas,  that,  in  stanza  7dd,  seyen  days  voyage  is  said  to  bring 
Tkistiem  from  England  to  Ermonie ;  for,  in  another  pboe,  the 
hero  takes  nine  weeks  to  pass  from  Cornwall  to  Irdand.  In 
truth,  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  geography  of  the 
minstrels,  even  when  treating  of  their  own  countiy.  In  the 
French  Fragment,  Kaherdin  sails  from  London  to  Bretagne, 
by  the  way  of  Bourdeaux  and  Ushant ! 


hyt  woM  Umm  to  go 


To  the  knight  ther  he  Uy.—V.  16.  st  la 
The  visit  of  Blaunche  Flour  to  Rouland  Riis  was  by  no  means 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  romance.  In  the  days  when 
ladies  were  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  their  intercourse  with  the  preux  ckevaliers^  who  had 
been  vrounded  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  honour,  or 
the  superiority  of  their  beauty,  was  charitable  and  meritorious, 
although  exceeding  the  intimacy  permitted  by  modem  decorum. 
The  &ir  Josiane^  princess  of  Ermonie,  pays  a  similar  visit  to 
Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun,  under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances. She  had  previously  dispatched  two  knights  to  invite 
the  wounded  champion  to  her  bower,  who  were  thus  discour- 
teously answered : 

*'  I  nele  rite  o  fit  fro  the  ijrottade. 
For  tpcek  with  aa  hethcne  homide. 
Sche  ii  to  hoaade  i  alio  be  ye  : 
Oat  of  BU  chaaabre,  iwith  ye  fle.** 
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Nevertheless,  the  oompassion  of  Josiaiie  carries  her  to  Sir 
Bevis's  apartment. 

«  Lemnuui/*  sche  leyd^  **  with  |^e  entent, 

Icbave  brought  an  onimeot 

For  make  the  bothe  hole  and  fere/'  &c« 

No  doubt  such  interviews  were  frequently  attended  mhb  the 
consequences  whidi  follow  in  the  text.  Indeed,  aooordhig  to 
a  later  minstrel,  Itaie  le  TrUte^  the  son  of  our  hero  Sir  Tria- 
trem,  becomes  the  father  of  Sir  Marck  the  Exile,  through  a 
similar  complaisant  visit  from  the  lovely  princess  Martha,  niece 
of  a  certain  king  Irion. 

Rohand  trewe  to  stan. — ^P.  16.  st  11. 
To  be  &ithfid,  or  firm,  as  a  stone,  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
verbial expression : 

His  wife  that  was  so  trewe  as  ston. 

How  a  merchant  did  hii  wife  ketray. 

In  Wintoun's  Chronicle,  the  earl  of  Athole,  entering  into 
battle,  thus  apostrophised  a  huge  rock :  '*  By  the  face  of  God, 
thou  shalt  flee  this  day,  as  soon  as  I  /"* 


— ^—  knight  ouer  hord  thai  tirade^ 

Alc/adde.^F.  18    st  14. 
That  is,  the  knights  came  ashore  in  complete  armour.   I 
here  tempted  to  transcribe  a  curious  account  of  the  varieties 

•  Evyo  io  the  Peth  was  Krle  Dawy, 
And  til  a  cKt  staoe,  that  lay  by, 
lie  seyd,  *•  Be  (yoddis  face,  we  twa 
The  fleycht  on  us  sail  lamyn  ta«** 

B.Ylll.  c.  zzxi.  ▼.  6S. 
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of  the  ancient  arms,  which  will  remind  the  admirers  of  Chau- 
cer of  a  similar  descnption,  previous  to  the  tournament  in  the 
Knight's  Talc 

The  famoni  koygbtcfl  arme  them  in  that  place, 

And  tome  of  them  gao  fall  ttreyte  lace* 

Their  doablettet  made  of  lyooea  clothe, 

A  certain  folde  that  ahoute  hym  foth| 

And  some  aho  dempte  most  karette. 

To  arroe  them  for  battel  of  a  rette, 

And  dyd  on  firM  after  their  desires, 

Sabatom,  grevei,  cotici  with  voyders, 

A  pay  re  breche  alder- first  of  mayle  { 

And  »ome  there  were  eke  that  ne  wolde  fsyle^ 

To  have  of  mayle  a  pay  re  braie. 

And  there  withal,  ai  the  custom  was, 

A  pay  re  gussets  on  a  pety>cote. 

Garnished  with  gold  up  unto  the  throte; 

A  paunce  of  plate,  which  of  the  self  behynde, 

Was  shet  and  close,  and  t heron,  as  I  fynde, 

EuTyroD  was  a  bordure  of  smalle  mayle  i 

And  some  chose  of  the  new  entayle. 

For  to  be  sorarmyd  of  all  there  foes, 

Ane  hole  brest-plate,  with  a  rere  dors 

Behynde  shet«  or  elles  on  the  syde ; 

And  on  his  armes,  ry  uged  not  to  wyde. 

There  were  voyders  fretttd  in  the  mayle. 

With  cordes  rounde,  and  of  fresh  entayle. 

Wambras  with  wings  and  rere-brass  therto, 

And  theron  sette  were  besaguyn,  also 

Upon  the  hede  a  batenet  of  stele, 

That  within  was  locked  wonder  wele, 

O  crafty  sight  wrought  in  the  viscr : 

And  some  wold  have  of  plate  a  baver. 

That  on  the  bre»te  fsstned  be  aforne, 

The  canell- piece  more  easy  to  be  borne  ; 

Gloves  of  plate  of  stele  forged  bright. 

And  some,  for  they  would  be  mnacd  more  light. 
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In  thicke  Jacket  cofered  with  nlTiie  t 

▲nd  Mmie  wolde  hare  of  mayle  wrought  ftiU  fynt^ 

A  bawberion  of  plate  wrought  canade* 

That  wHh  weight  l>e  not  oTerlade, 

Himieife  to  welde,  like  a  lyfly  man : 

And  some  will  hare  of  chose-geteran. 

On  his  donblette  bat  a  haberyon  { 

And  tome  only  bot  a  tare  gepon. 

Over  his  polrynget  reaching  to  the  knei 

And  that  the  tlevet  eke  to  long  be, 

That  hit  wambrat  may  be  cnrad  nerei 

A  pryckynge  palet  of  plate  the  cofer: 

And  tome  wyll  hare  eb  no  Titer, 

To  taYO  hit  fkce,  but  only  a  nater ; 

And  tome  will  have  a  payer  of  platei  ligbte. 

To  welde  hym  well  whan  that  he  thall  fyghte  $ 

And  tome  will  hare  a  target  or  a  tpere, 

And  tome  a  pa^ede  hit  body  for  to  were  9 

And  tome  a  taige  made  ttrong  to  latte* 

And  tome  wyll  haTe  dartct  for  to  caite. 

Some  a  pollaz  beaded  of  fyne  ttele. 

And  picked  tqnare  for  to  lait  wele  1 

And  tome  a  twerde  hit  enemy  for  to  mete. 

And  tome  wyll  have  a  bowe  for  to  thete^ 

Some  an  arblatte  to  standen  oat  a  tyde. 

And  some  on  foote,  and  tome  fond  to  ryde. 

Clariodes,  MS. 

Who  gqf  hroch  and  beighe  9 
Who  bot  Douke  Morgan  ?— P.  S3.  sV  25. 
Morgan,  agreeable  to  ancient  custom,  is  represented  m 
lemnizing  his  accession  to  the  kingdom  of  Ermonie.  by  distri- 
buting rich  ornaments  and  jewels,  the  emblems  probaUy  of 
dignity,  among  ius  favoured  vassals.  The  coronation  of  a  mo- 
narch was  always  attended  with  similar  marks  of  splendour  and 
munificence.  That  of  Edward  Longshanks  is  thus  described  in 
a  MS.  .chronicle  of  England,  penes  the  marquis  of  Douglas, 
apparently  written  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
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*  And  •ftiir  this  kjng  Henry  nygoibd  his  tone  Edward,  the 
**  worthyest  knight  of  al  the  world,  for  the  honor  of  Oodis 

*  grace.  And  as  sone  as  he  myght,  aflur  that  kyng  Henry  his 
**  fadur  was  dede,  he  come  to  London  with  a  (tsyr  company  of 
**  prebttis,  and  of  eries,  and  harons :  and  alle  maner  of  men 
**  hym  moche  hoDoryd ;  for  in  every  place  that  Sir  £dward  rode, 
^  the  streets  were  covered  over  his  hede  wythe  ryche  ck)thes 
'*  of  sylke,  of  carp>tes,  and  of  rycfae  coverings!  and  tlierefore^ 
**  for  joye  of  his  oomyi^  the  noUe  burgee  of  the  cite  caste  oute 
"  atte  ouper  windows,  golde  and  syhrer  hande^fuU  in  to* 
^  kenyi^ges  of  love  and  vrorschepef till  servyoes  and  reverence. 
«  And  oute  of  the  oondytt  of  Chepe  ran  whyte  wyne  and  red^ 
^  as  stremes  dothe  of  water.  And  thus  Kyng  Edward  was 
**  crowned  and  anoynted  as  ryght  heyr  of  England,  wyth  moche 
**  honor.  And  whan  he  was  sete  unto  his  mete,  the  kyng  Aly>- 
^  sandre  of  Scotloode  oome  for  to  do  htm  honor  and  reverence, 
*'  with  a  queyntise  (pageant)  and  an  C  knyghtes  wyth  hym  wd* 
'*  horsed  and  arayed,  and  whsa  they  wer  lyght  adowne  of  her 
**  stedes,  they  lett  hem  gone  whether  that  they  wold,  and  who 
**  that  myght  take  hem,  toke  at  her  own  wel  wythoute  any  chal- 
*'  lenge.  And  aftur  oome  Symend,  Kyng  Edward's  brother,  a 
**  curteys  knyght,  an  a  gentil  of  renowne,  and  the  erie  of  Cor- 
**  newayle,  and  the  erle  of  Glocester,  and  efter  hem  come  the 
**  erle  of  Pembroke,  and  echo  of  hen  by  henselfe,  led  in  her 
**  bond  an  C  of  kaygfates,  g^rlich  di^gysed  in  her  armor,  and 
"  whanne  they  wer  lyght  of  her  hone,  and  lele  hyr  gon  whe- 

*  ther  that  hym  liked,  who  that  myght  hen  take,  have  hem 
<"  fetill  without  eny  lele." 

In  contemplating  this  rich  picture  of  feudal  grandeur,  it  is 
impossiUe  to  suppress  a  ^fgh,  when  we  reflect  how  little  Alex- 
ander m.  anticipated,  that  the  ambition  of  the  brother  sove- 
reign, to  whom  he  offisred  hit  coogiatidatkm  and  hooonuy  at- 
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fifw^nr^^  ahnnM  in  fatntift  pwwg  thg  Mint  ilwifill  lUMB^  It 

which  ScoCknd  was  ever  visiCed. 


He  iM^Ai  him  iek  mkdt, 

Ofiek  mmmer  efgleme.'-F.  94.  oL  S7. 
The  ednotioo  of  Sir  TruHem,  coiufiMUg  the  vtof 
andofooibbefty  with  themjvteriesof  thechMe»  tk3l  hi 
in  poetiyy  and  in  the  few  sedentvy  gmei  vMd  by  tiie 
nobilitjy  united  all  diat  was  net  ciMiyt  or  even  deomt  to  be 
known,  by  a  jfooth  of  noble  bifth.    Hnoool' 
goised  as  a  minstrel't  page,  gives  the  following 
j|ff^|ti^"»^f^«^»f>ff  ljQ  ^  l^^thf"  soldan:  *  Siie^  dit 
**  mner  nn  epervier,  voire  nn  fidoen,  Ghaaer  le 

*  sangiiert  et  comer  quand  k  bete  eit  prias^ 
**  tore  aoK  chirns^  trancher  an  festin  d^on  grand  rai  an 

*  nenr,  et  des  tahlfs  et  echecs  en 

*  hoBone  qui  Vive.*  «  Oh !  Ohl'seditTi 
*nnelales  feitsde  valet  de 
•gentil 


On  kmntimg  oft  he  yedc. 
To  stricJU  olmK<  ke  drewc^ 

Al  tkus ; 
Mart  kc  amtk  cf  ViMtri^ 
Tkan  c<mi}i€  Mawtrumu—V.  S4.  St.  S7. 
IVistiem  is  uniformhr  represented  as  thr  patjoo  of  the  cbace, 
and  the  first  who  reduced  huntine  to  a  wytwy.    Tims  tic  re^ 
poit  of  a  hunter,  14)00  skht  of  '^  a  hut  in  phde  of  peece,* 
b^ins, 

B«forv  tbe  iiiig  1  come  rq>ort  to  axL^ 

Then  httked  abd  peace  far  noble  Triitnnie^s  lake. 


«c 
a 

« 
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Zhe  Morte  Arthur  tells  U8»  that  **  Tpistrem  labonred  ever  ia 
^  hunting  and  hawking,  ao  that  we  never  read  of  no  gntleman 
"  more  that  so  used  himself  therein.  And  as  the  book  saith, 
he  bc^gan  good  measures  of  blowing  of  blasts  of  venery,  and 
of  chaoe,  and  of  all  nuuiner  of  vermeins;  and  all  these  terms 
have  we  yet  of  hawking  and  hunting.  And  therefore  the 
booke  of  venery,  of  hawking  and  hunting,  is  called  the  booke 
**  of  Sir  Tristrem :  wherefore,  as  we  seemeth,  all  gentlemen 
^  that  bear  old  armes,  of  right  they  oi^t  to  honour  Sir  TVit- 
^  trem,  for  the  goodly  teroies  that  gentleman  have  and  use,  and 
'^  shall  to  the  worldes  end»  that  thereby  in  a  manner  all  men  of 
**  worship  may  dissever  a  gentleman  from  a  yeoman,  and  a  yeo- 
**  man  from  a  viUaine.  For  he  that  is  of  gentle  blood  will  draw 
**  him  into  gentle  latches,  and  to  follow  the  custome  of  noble 
**  gentlemen.*'  It  is  not  impossible,  that  there  may  luMre  been 
some  foundation  for  this  belief  The  ancient  British  were  as 
punctilious  as  the  English  concerning  the  rules  of  himting,  the 
Welch  laws  of  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Davies  and 
Richard's  Dictionary.  Every  huntsman,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  terms  suitable  to  the  nine  chaoes,  forfeited  his  horn.  Most 
of  our  modem  hunting  terms  are,  however,  of  French  deriva- 
tion. 

~  Sir  Tristrem,"  or  "*  an  old  Tristrem,"  seems  to  have  passed 
into  a  common  proverbial  appellation  for  an  expert  huntsman. 
The  title  of  a  chapter  in  the  Art  of  Venerie  bears,  **  How  you 
"  shall  rewarde  your  houndcs  when  they  have  killed  a  hare, 
**  which  the  Frenchman  calleth  the  remarde^  and  sometime  the 
*«  querry,  but  our  old  IVistram  calleth  it  the  haUom.**^V.  174. 
In  another  passage  it  is  said,  **  Our  Tristram  redconeth  the 
bore  for  one  of  the  four  beastes  of  venerie." — ^Blarginal  Note^ 
p.  148. 

I  am  ignorant  who  is  meant  by  Manerious.  Du  Cange  gives' 
us  Manerita  as  synonymous  to  MmkiattrUUf  L  e.  FUlkuM*  Mr 
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BUis  suggesCSy  thai  a  woi^  upoD  the  cfaaoe  mfty  hove  teen  oon* 
pfled  by  a  person  detignhig  hliii8^»  R^gis  vd  ConiitiB 
riusy  the  bailiff  of  such  a  kmg^  or  noUe,  and  that  tbe 
flii^  have  been  confounded  with  die  name. 

Tker  cam  a  $ehip  of 'Norway , 

WUh  haukes  wkiie  and  ^^fey.-*P.  15.  at.  98. 
^  The  northern  mountains  (in  Norway)  breed  fiiuloons  wery 
fierce,  but  generous,  and  white  ones,  that  are  wver  shot  at  with 
bows  by  the  inhabitants!  but  are  hdd  as  sacred,  onleaa  they  do 
too  much  hurt  and  rapine.  But  if  they  do  mischief,  how  white 
and  noble  soever  they  be,  they  shall  not  escape  their  SRowa.''— 
F€riK«ofO/aiiiM«giiii<,byJ.8.,London,1658,p.lOOii  The 
frimation  in  which  the  Norwegian  hawks  and  fidoonen  mmn 
held  in  England,  iqipears  fh>m  Uie  fabulous  account  of  RcgMr 
Lodbrog^s  arrival  in  Kent,  or  Northumberland,  as  gifen  by 
Bromton,  and  WiDiam  of  Malmsbuiy. 

A  cheker  he  fond  hi  a  cheire, — P.  98.  st  99. 
The  game  of  chess  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
East,  a  subject  upon  which  the  learned  Hyde  has  poured  forth 
an  amazing  profusion  of  Oriental  erudition.  But  it  was  eariy 
known  to  the  northern  people;  and  skill  in  that  interesting  game 
was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  Scandinavian  hero.  It  ts 
therefore  with  great  propriety  that  a  Norwegian  mariner  is  in- 
troduced as  the  antagonist  of  Tristrem.  Frequent  mention  of 
chess  occurs  in  ancient  romance.  In  that  of  Ogier  le  Danots, 
Churlot,  the  degenerate  son  of  Charlemagne,  incensed  at  lo- 
sing two  games  to  the  young  Baldwin,  kills  him  with  the  maa- 
sive  cbes9«board.  In  the  beautiful  romance  of  Florence  and 
Blaunche  Floure,  the  hero  procures  access  to  the  haimm  of  the 
eoldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  by  permit- 
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ting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  cbeM,  a  aacrifioe  of  whidi 
eveiy  amateur  of  the  game  wiU  fully  undentaml  the  vahie. 
A  similar  stratagem  was  practised  by  Huoa  de  Bourdeaux,  in 
Egypt  But  the  most  splendid  game  at  cheaSy  and  which  puta 
to  shame  even  that  which  the  late  king  of  Prussia  and  Mar- 
shall Keith  were  wont  to  pby,  with  real  sQUtiers,  occurs  in  the 
romance  of  Sir  Oaheret  That  champion  was  entertained  in 
the  enchanted  castle  of  a  beautifbl  fiury,  who  engaged  him  in 
a  party  at  chess  in  a  large  hall,  where  flags  of  black  and  white 
marble  formed  the  chequer,  and  the  pieces,  consisting  of  maa« 
sive  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the  touch  of  the  mar 
gic  rod  held  by  the  pkyer.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  defeated,  was 
obliged  to  remain  the  fidry's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  li- 
berated by  lus  cousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistresa 
of  the  enchanted  chesfrlxNud.  A  similar  adventure  occurs  in 
the  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  8d  partie,  f.  101. 

But  it  is  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality 
of  our  ancestors  for  this  amusement  In  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dha,  a  chess-board  is  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  king^s  prin- 
cipal bard.  Sir  William  de  Granville  won,  for  King  Edward 
III.,  the  town  and  castle  of  Evreuz,  by  offering  to  shew  the 
French  governor  of  the  fortress  the  most  goodly  set  of  chess- 
men he  had  ever  bdield,  provided  he  would  play  a  game  with 
him  for  a  cup  of  wine.  The  French  Castellan  having  for  this 
purpose  admitted  him  within  the  gate.  Sir  William  slew  him 
with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  and  defended  the  entrance  till 
a  party  of  his  men,  who  lay  in  ambush,  rushed  in,  and  posses- 
sed themselves  of  the  fortress.— i'Voiuar/,  tramUied  by  Bour^ 
chkr^  folio  Ixxxviu 

Hit  hert  higan  to  coldf 

Tho  he  no  might  hem  naughi  tAf^F.  39.  st  36. 
Tlie  circumstance  of  Tristrem,  in  his  deserted  stete^  itgret- 
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ting  evoi  Uie  departuie  of  the  pinttt^  reminds  us  ofa  vmilar 
paawge  in  Thomson's  Agnnemnon : 

Next  night— A  drearj  night  f 
Cast  on  tlie  wildert  of  the  Cyclad's  isles. 
Where  never  hnman  fopt  liad  marlLed  the  shore. 
These  mtians  left  me— yet  believe  me.  Areas, 
Such  is  tlie  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind^ 
All  mfiians  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 
A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oars. 

Seitei  thai  brae  and  berCf 

Mariirs  a»  it  were, — ^P.  S3,  st  43: 
The  awkwardness  of  the  attendants,  and  the  superior  ad» 
dress  of  Tristrem,  in  cutting  up  the  deer»  is  apparently  iiqitytf^ 
in  a  passage  of  Ypomiden : 

There  sqnyres  undyd  hyre  dere, 
Eche  man  after  hb  manete : 
Yppomeden  a  dere  gede  unto. 
That  fbl  connyngly  gen  he  hit  nndo. 
So  feyre  that  venyson  he  gan  to  dight. 
That  both  hym  beheld  squyre  and  knight. 
The  ladye  loked  oat  of  her  pavylon. 
And  saw  hym  digbt  the  venyson ; 
There  she  had  great  daiot^, 
And  so  had  all  that  dyd  him  se ; 
She  saw  all  that  he  down  drougbe, 
Of  huotynge  she  wist  be  coude  ynoughe ; 
And  thoght  in  her  bert  then. 
That  be  was  come  of  gentiilmeo. 

Tristrem  tchare  the  brest,  Sec, — Pp.  33,  34. 
St.  44,  45,  46,  47. 

In  an  age  when  knowledge  of  every  kind  vras  rare,  there  pre- 
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vttiled  8  natiinl  diipotttion  to  attach  mystery  to  the  moat  oom- 
mon  trades,  and  even  to  the  amiuements  of  the  period.  Arts, 
but  imperfectly  known  to  the  profeasora  themselves,  were  ren- 
dered dark  and  impenetrable  to  the  miinitiated,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  minute  fonns»  and  the  use  of  a  peculiar  phraseology. 
Shrouded  by  sudi  disguises,  ignorance  itself  assumed  fbe  lan- 
guage and  port  of  mysterious  knowledge,  and  the  mystic  orders 
of  religion  and  of  chivaliy  were  imitated  in  the  inferior  asso- 
ciations of  mechanics  and  feUow*crafts.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  chace,  the  exclusive  amusement,  or  rather  the 
only  pacific  employment,  of  the  great,  should  be  decorated 
with  an  appropriate  diction,  and  rendered  solemn  by  an  esta- 
blished code  of  r^^ilations.  The  **  mystery  of  woods  and  of 
**  rivers"  was  a  serious  subject  of  study  to  the  future  candidate 
for  the  honours  of  chivalry.  In  order  to  add  yet  greater  splen- 
dour to  this  important  art,  it  was,  as  has  been  seen,  universaUy 
beh'eved,  that  our  hero.  Sir  Tristrem,  was  the  first  by  whom 
the  chace  was  reduced  into  a  science.  There  are  numerous 
allusions  to  this  circumstance  in  old  authors,  and  some  have 
been  already  quoted.  But  the  most  respectable  testimony  is 
that  of  Lady  Juliana  Bemers,  the  venerable  abbess  of  St  Al- 
bans, who,  for  the  instruction  of  the  noble  youth  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  did  hersdf  deign  to  compose  a  treatise  upon  fieki  sports. 
The  book  upon  hunting  commences  thus : 

Beoita  of  VtnerU  «re  ff  Tkrtt  Kimdt. 

Where  lo  rver  ye  Ikre,  by  fHth  or  by  feUe, 

JMi  dcre  child,  take  heed  how  Trittren  doth  yoa  tel 

How  many  maner  bcastis  of  vcaeri  there  were  i 

Lysten  to  year  dame,  «od  the  will  yoa  lere. 

Foare  maner  of  beattes  of  ? eoeiy  there  are  i 

The  lint  of  them  h  the  hart,  the  lecond  it  the  hare, ' 

The  bore  it  one  of  tho,  the  wolf,  and  not  one  moe. 

Spenser,  with  the  1191ml  richness  of  his  colooriqg^  Uaaons 
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out  Thstrem  in  liis  appropriate  cbonicter  of  a  gallantj 
(oreSUii 

Jlim  sledfaiU}  lie  marked,  and  iav  u>  bee 
A  goodl)'  youth,  of  amiable  Grace, 
Tel  hut  a  ilewler  slip,  thai  gfarre  did  lee 
Yelwvenleenresi),  bul  tall  and  faire  of  facet 
That  >urc  he  deemed  him  bniDc  of  coble  nee. 
All  io  a  noodman'i  jacket  he  wn>  i^lad, 
or  Linculoe  grerne,  bclaj'd  with  silver  lace, 
Aod  on  hii  head  a  hood,  with  agleli  spred. 
Aid  by  his  side  his  hunlcr'i  home  he  hoogiBf  hkA. 

BiBkins  he  norc  of  coallleat  cordawaiD, 
Piokd  upon  fold,  nod  paled  part  per  part, 
Ailhealhe  guise  wai  for  each  gentle  iwaiu; 
Inhii  right  hand  he  held  a  IrembliDE  dail, 
Whow  fellow  he  bafare  bad  seat  apart. 
And  in  hu  left  he  held  a  aksrp  boar-tpeorc, 
Willi  vhieh  he  wont  to  launcc  the  laWage  beut 
Of  muDy  a  lion,  and  of  manj'  a  bear, 
That  fint  unto  hla  hand  in  ch&ce  did  happeu  oetu'. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Sir  Calidore,  Trisirem  ii 
him  of  his  ftainc  and  parentage,  and  coaeludes: 

All  which  m;  days  I  bave  oat  Iriidl;  (pent. 
Not  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  yean 
In  idleiB,  but,  ai  was  copienieal. 
Have  iraioed  been  ffitb  many  noble  ferci 
In  gcDIle  (bewri,  and  such  like  <eemty  leen  t 
Uongil  which,  my  mnct  delight  balb  always  beeu 
To  hunt  the  ulvage  cbace,  amongst  my  peen. 
Of  all  thai  rangeth  in  the  foml  greeo. 
Of  which  none  is  la  me  unknown,  that  ever  yet  «ai  ic 

Ne  i!  there  bank  which  maotlelh  bet  oa  pcsrch, 
Wbeihei  bigb-lofliiog,  or  aceoMIng  low. 
But  I  the  measure  of  ber  Bigh  do  learch 
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And  all  ber  prey«  and  all  ker  diet  know  i 
Such  be  oar  joyty  which  in  thoe  forests  grow. 


Erery  departmoit  of  the  cbace  had  its  peculiar  language  and 
laws ;  but  to  have  described  all  these  in  the  romance  would 
have  been  tediously  digressive,  and  the  author  has  therefore 
limited  himself  to  the  mode  of  cutting  up»  or,  aoooitling  to  the 
scientific  phrase,  ffrtaking,  the  hart.  This  was  an  operation 
of  great  skill  and  nicety,  as  was  also  the  carving  of  the  venison, 
when  dressed.  The  dissection  required  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  anatomy;  nay,  the  very  carving  of  a  wild  boor^  roast- 
ed whole»  and  of  the  similar  cumbrous  dainties  which  loaded 
a  feudal  board,  was  probaUy  no  slight  trial  to  the  strength  of 
the  youthful  gallants.  The  process  of  breaking  the  stag  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  book  of  St  Albans,  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  insert  the  directions  of  the  worthy  nbbces,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  text  of  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune : 

Haw  ye  ikaU  krtke  am  HarU 

And  for  to  speake  of  the  hart  while  we  think  on. 

My  childe,  firrte  ye  shal  him  serve  when  he  shal  be  andon. 

And  thb  is  for  to  say,  or  ever  ye  hia  dyght, 

Within  hii  hornes  to  lay  hym  npryght. 

At  the  aaay  kitte  hin,  that  lordes  may  see 

Anon  fat  or  leae,  whether  that  he  bee  i 

Then  cut  of  the  coddes  the  belly  even  fro, 

Or  ye  begin  him  to  fiay,  and  then  shall  ye  go 

At  the  chanles  to  begyn,  soone  as  ye  may. 

And  slit  bim  dowae  to  th*  assay. 

And  fro  th'  assay,  enen  down  to  the  bdy  shal  ye  slyt. 

To  the  pyssU,  there  the  codde  wm  away  kit. 

Then  slit  the  left  legges  enen  first  before. 

And  then  the  left  legges  behynde  or  ye  doe  osore. 

And  these  other  legges  vpon  the  right  syde  i 

Upon  the  sane  maner  slyt  ye  that  tide. 
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To  go  ta  the  chefcM  looke  that  ) 


i«  euen  lu  the  bmt, 
I  ryght  veto  III'  a»ii). 


Enen  to  tbc  place  where  ih 
ThcD  fliy  tbe  eame  nyee  a1  Ibat  ol 


t  slyll  (heron  abyde  ( 


But  Irt  theUylcuflbebi 

Then  Bhal  je  him  vndon,  my  childe,  I  jna  trdi 

Ryght  Tpon  hit  D1TD  Bkjnne,  and  lay  it  aO  brti 

Take  hEdc  of  Ihc  culliiui  of  the  Bame  dctc, 

Asd  begin  fini  to  miLke  the  erbere, 

Then  lake  out  the  ihnulden,  and  alitteth  una 

The  bely  to  the  tide,  rrom  the  corliyn  bone. 

That  IB  corbtiB  fee,  al  tbe  death  heitill  b«| 

Then  lake  out  the  Kwel,  that  it  be  not  taftp. 

For  that,  my  ctailde,  is  good  far  leebe  craTle  f 

Tlien  put  thyn  hand  loflly  Tndcr  the  breil  ban 

And  there  ihal  ye  take  out  the  erber  anoti  t 

TJica  |)ul  out  tbe  jiauucbe,  and  from  tbc  panocbc  chaW 

Auay  lyghtly  the  race,  such  aa  he  base  ; 

Hold  It  with  a.  Gager,  doo  a^  I  yoa  kcD, 

And  with  the  bloud  aod  the  grece  fit!  it  then, 

Loake  threde  that  ye  have  and  nedle  tbcrelo. 

For  tcwe  it  witball  or  ye  mure  doo. 

Tbe  small  gutlei  then  ye  shM  out  pyt. 

From  them  take  tbc  maw,  forget  not  it; 

Then  take  out  the  liver  and  lay  it  on  tbe  iltyMC, 

And  after  that  Ihe  bladder,  wilhonl  nore  dyae  f 

Then  drru  the  numble*  litsl,  that  V  recke 


le  that  cleuelh  lo  tbe  ocche. 
And  don ne  wilb  the  bolthrolc  pal  Ibem  aDoD, 
And  kerue  vp  Ihe  flesh  there  vp  to  the  back  bone. 
And  BD  foarlhe  la  the  HIJellei  IhU  ye  vp  bi 


That  fklleth  lo  Ihe  ni 


9,  andichal  be  there; 


to  and  sewel  that  thrr  i 


Enen  lo  the  midryfe  Ihat  vpou  him  it ; 

Than  lakr  downe  tbe  midryfe,  from  the  side  hulr. 


4  whole  by  the  boll  tl 
holde,  and  laoke  nod  s 


That  all  ihai  loDgelb  tl 
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Than  take  them  to  thy  brothor,  to  koU  for  trytt. 

Whiles  that  thoa  them  do«b1eit  and  dreae  at  the  tytt ; 

Than  a  way  the  lishtct,  and  on  tlite  ikinne  them  lay. 

To  abyde  the  qnerre,  my  chylde,  I  yoa  pray  i 

Than  shall  yon  slyt  the  sloag h«  there  as  the  hart  lyeth^ 

And  take  away  the  heares  from  It  and  flyeth, 

For  such  heares  hath  hb  hert  aye  It  npon. 

As  men  see  In  the  beast  whan  he  is  Tndoon* 

And  the  middci  of  the  hert  a  bone  ye  shall  fynde^ 

Looke  ye  gywt  It  to  a  lord,  and,  childe,  be  kynde, 

For  it  Is  kynde  for  many  malady es. 

And  in  the  middes  of  the  hert  cner  more  it  lyes; 

Than  shall  ye  cnt  the  shyrtes  the  teeth  eocn  fro, 

And  after  the  rydfe  bone  kytteth,  even  also 

The  forchH  and  the  sydes  enen  betwene, 

And  looke  that  your  knioes  aye  whetted  benei 

Than  torn  op  the  forches,  and  fronte  them  with  blourf. 

For  to  sane  frece,  so  doo  men  of  food. 

Than  shall  ye  cot  the  necke  the  sydes  enen  firo. 

And  the  head  from  the  necke  cntteth  also. 

The  tongue,  the  brayne,  the  pannche,  and  the  necke, 

Whan  they  washed  ben  wel  with  the  water  of  the  beck. 

The  small  gnttes  to  the  lyghtes  in  the  deres, 

AbfMie  the  hert  of  the  beast,  whan  thoa  them  reret, 

With  all  the  blood  that  ye  may  get  and  wynne. 

Altogether  shall  be  take,  and  laid  on  the  skynne. 

To  gyue  yonr  honndes,  that  called  Is,  T  wis. 

The  qnerre,  abooe  the  skynne,  for  it  eaten  Is. 

And  who  dresKth  so  by  my  coonsayle 

Shall  hane  the  left  shoolder  for  hto  tranayle. 

And  the  right  shoolder,  where  so  ever  he  be, 

Bere  it  to  the  Ibiter,  for  that  is  hb  fee. 

And  the  lyoer  also  of  the  same  beast 

To  the  fosten  knaoe  gyue  It  at  the  least  i 

The  munbles  tmsse  in  the  skynne,  and  hardell  them  ftttt, 

The  syd^  and  the  forchosse  toglther  that  they  last. 

With  the  hindrc  leggct,  be  doone  so  it  shall. 

Then  bringe  it  home  and  the  skjin  wlthall. 

The  nnmblcs  and  the  hornet  at  the  lordet  gate. 
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Then  holdly  bton  prjce  (hcreal, 
Yooi  piny  for  nymme,  or  Ibat  ye  ci 


Trutrem's  process  may  be  thiia  Bttaljted:  He  opened^ 
breast,  auil  placed  tlic  longue  next  the  pride,  or  Rplten,  tbm 
cut  off  and  put  aaide  tile  hemyngci.  He  tiest  slit  the  skio, 
Rnd,  by  pressing  down  the  brrctie  (buttocka),  pulled  it  o£ 
Tlic  tpand  (i.  e.  shoulder,  fVotii  spulla),  was  the  first  irtadtk, 
or  divisioD ;  he  theo  mode  tlie  arbcr,  cut  Dsunder  the  uiJUt,  <x 
back-sinewB  of  the  leg,  and,  adjusting  the  rcdc  (smaU-gutt^k 
took  away  the  paunczb.  The  niimbla  he  bestowed  upon  the 
hunters  and  spectators,  then  ci-WMd,  orclefte,  the  ng^eQjuckr 
bone),  and  cut  the  cliine  in  two.  To  the  forester  he  gave  faij 
rights,  tlie  left  sitouider  for  himself,  and  the  heart,  liver,  (igAit 
(lungs),  and  blood,  which,  beinij  arranged  on  the  hide,  and 
eaten  there  by  the  hounds,  formed  tlie  guirri  or  quany.  This 
operation  was  called  by  the  French  huntsmen,  faire  la  enru. 
He  then  gave  the  raven,  who  sat  by  on  the  forked  tree;  his 
due  gift,  and  called  for  the  hunter;  to  blow  the  tokftung.  or 
death  note.  He  lastly  tied  up  the  tnam  (or  paunch),  contain- 
ing the  grease,  &c,  to  be  reserved,  as  Lady  Juliana  Erects,  for 
medical  purposes,  as  also  ttic  gargihun,  and  concluded  thr 
ceremony  by  reciting  the  appropriate  rhime,  and  blowing  the 
right  note. 

A  matter  so  important,  in  the  eyes  of  our  ancefltort,  w  wik- 
thy  of  some  illustration,  besides  that  which  may  be  denied 
from  comparing  it  with  the  directions  of  the  abbess  of  St  AI- 
ban's.  The  hemyngrt  was  a  piece  of  the  hide  cut  out  to  make 
brogues  for  the  huntsman.  When  the  versatile  Dand  Ac 
Stmthbogie,  earl  of  Athole,  was  hard  pressodt  «uiddrneDto 
the  Highlands  by  tlie  carl  of  Murray  in  1 335,  Winton  n»«i- 
tions  a«  a  mark  of  his  distresn. 
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That  at  la  gret  nyscbef  be  wet, 
That  hit  knychtes  weryd  reweljnif. 
Of  hydity  or  of  hart  hemmyD^i. 

The  mode  of  making  these  niUiooBy  or  rough  8hoet»  Im  thus 
described :  **  We  go  a  hanttng,  and  after  that  we  have  slain 
**  red  deer,  we  flay  off  the  dun  bye  and  bye,  and  setting  of  our 
**  bare  foot  on  the  inside  thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  sboe- 
**  makers,  by  your  grace's  pardon,  we  play  Uie  cobblers,  com- 
"  passing  and  measuring  so  much  thereof  aa  shall  readi  up  to 
*«  our  andes,  pricking  the  upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that 
**  the  water  may  repass  where  tt  enters,  and  stretching  it  up 
^  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same  above  our  said  andes.  So^ 
**  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we  make  our  shoes.  Therefore 
**  we,  using  such  manner  of  shoes,  the  rough  hairy  side  out- 
**  wards,  in  your  graces  dominion  of  England,  we  be  called 
**  Rougk^ooied  Sco/s.**— Elder's  Addreu  to  Hemrt  Vm. 
ajmd  Pinkerton'8  Hittory^  vol.  S.  p.  397. 

The  numbles  seem  to  have  been  the  inwards  of  the  deer : 

Faith  a  good  welFiet  fdlow,  if  bb  spirit 
Be  amwerable  to  hit  umblu. 

RoarhigOirL 

The  numbles  were  a  woodland  dainty.  Th^  are  mention- 
ed in  Uie  LiteU  Oette  tf  KMn  Hode : 

Brede  aad  wyne  they  had  yoooghj 
And  Dombkt  of  the  dere. 


Thea  the  fetched  to  Lytdl  Johoa 
The  noBiblcs  of  a  doo. 


The  numbles  seem  to  have  ioduded  the  midriff  and  the 
dow-sets,  or  testides.  The  gargUmm^  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  uncertain,  also  belooged  to  this  division: 
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The  man  lo  his  masirr  ipoakelh  bl;lhe, 

■■  or  Ihe  nupibln  nf  the  brart  Ihal  lie  woUlc  IhBlo  kytbe. 

How  many  ends  there  shall  be  them  wUhin." 

Quod  the  muter,  "  Bui  one  Ibicke  oor  (hlonc. 

And  Ibat  ii  hul  the  gargylyDn  to  Bpeke  af  all  hydeeae. 

And  all  Ihew  nthrn,  croket  and  mandElle)  bene." 

"  Yet  nold  I  wyt,  and  (hou  woldeit  tne  Irre, 

The  erooko  and  ihc  roundeU  of  the  nwinbels  of  the  dere."^ 

One  crooke  of  the  nurnhlei  lyelh  ever  more 
Under  the  Ihrule-bole  nf  the  beoM  before. 
That  i«  called  uTinncers  whoso  can  I  hem  ken. 
And  the  braval  part  of  the  numbles  then  ; 
That  is  to  say,  the  forcen,  that  lyn  eren  bflwei 
The  two  thighesofthebcBsl,  thai  other  crooke) 
In  the  mtdrel,  that  is  called  the  roandill  also, 
Kor  the  sides  ronod  about  cor^en  II  ia  fro. 

To  "  make  the  arber"  ia  to  disembowel  the  Dninul,  whicb 
must  be  done  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  The  dogf  aie 
thcD  rewarded  willi  bucIl  parts  of  llie  entrails  as  Uieir  two- 
I^ged  associates  do  not  tlilnk  proper  lo  reserve  for  their  own 
UK.  The  huntsman  also  receives  Ilia  share  of  the  spoil,  ac- 
cording to  ilic  following  rules :  "  Whanne  the  beR  is  take,  ye 
"  shal  blowc  four  molyi,  and  il  shall  be  dissected,  u  of  other 
"  besles;  and  if  your  houndes  be  bold,  and  have  ilayi)  the 
"  hert  with  gtrengtli  of  hiintyng,  ye  sliall  have  the  &kynne ;  and 
"  fie  tliat  undocth  liym  shall  have  the  shuldre,  by  law  of  Te- 
"  ncry;  and  the  lioiindes  shall  be  rewanled  witli  the  nckke, 
"  and  with  the  bowellis,  with  the  fee,  and  they  shall  be  etjn 
"  under  the  skynne;  and  therefore  it  is  deped  the  fnarrt  ; 
"  and  the  hed  shall  be  brout  home  to  the  lord  of  the  slcynoe ; 
■*  the  tBCX,  the  gargihnae  above  the  tail,  forched  on  the  rigbt 
"  houd.  Than  blow  ot  the  dore  of  the  halle,  the  prys."— 
Boa;t  of  Fenerie.  Another  antliorily  bears,."  Whanne  the 
"  bilk  is  itake,  ye  ahul  blowe  prj/sr,  niul  reward  the  htwndHj 
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"^  wkh  the  paimche  and  the  boweUe8.''--I4S.  Cotton.  Lib.  Fet- 
patUrn^  B.  xiL  This  distribution  of  venison  seems  to  have 
given  great  ofienoe  to  Holinshed,  who  oomphuns,  that,  when 
the  forester  hath  got  all  his  perquisites  of  **  skin,  head, 
'^.umblesy  chine,  and  shoulders,  he  that  hath  the  warrant  for  a 
**  whole  bucke^  hath,  in  the  end,  little  more  than  half,  which, 
^  in  my  judgment,  is  icarselie  equal  dealing.''— CAroatc^, 
vol.  I.  p.  104. 

The  superstition  of  the  huntonen  introduced  another  part- 
ner of  their  qx>iL  The  raven,  who  sat  upon  the  forked  tree, 
taught  by  bng  experience  what  awaited  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  chaoe,  alio  expected  his  right.  This  was  what  the  abbess 
calls  the  coHnn  bone,  Ben  Jonson  has  given  us  a  poetical  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  the  ceremony : 


MorMfi.  Wbeo  iIm  artN>r*t 

Hohim  Hood,  Polled  down,  and  paanch  taraed  oat. 

Mar»  He,  that  aadoet  hia, 
Dotb  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  apon  the  tpooa 
Of  which  a  little  grirtle  grows,  yoa  call  it— 

lUb,  The  ravcn*t  bone. 

Mar,  Now  o*er  bead  lat  a  raven 
On  a  lere  boagh,  a  growa  great  bird  and  hoane  ! 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breakiag  op. 
So  croaked  aad  cryed  fbr't,  as  all  the  hoatsmea, 
Bspccially  old  Scatklock,  thoogbt  it  omlDoasf 
Swore  it  was  mother  llaadUn,  wboai  be  BMt 
At  the  day-dawa,  Jait  as  he  roaied  the  deer 
Oot  of  bb  Uif«* 

Scathlock  afterwards  dedares  he  saw  the  witch, 


it 


— —  broUiag  the  boae 
Was  cast  her  at  the  qoarry* 

The  conclusion  of  the  ceremooy  was  to  **  blow  the  r%ht 
hand."    We  are  infonnad,  <"  when  the  hart  it  killed,  then 
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"  all  the  huntsmen,  which  be  st  the  foil  of  him,  stall  blowr 
"  mote  and  whoupe,  also  a  dead  mote,  to  the  end  that  ibe 
"  reat  of  the  company,  with  all  tlie  houndes,  may  come  in."-~ 
An  of  Faieric,  p.  197.     Hence,  in  the  uune  book,  we  hMM 
"  The  wofull  worda  of  the  hart  la  the  huatimon :"  ^fl 

Lo,  now  he  blowii  bii  Uoni>  erea  al  the  keaarll  dare,  fl 

Alas  I  alas  1  he  blona  a  seeke  !  ala»,  yd  blows  he  more '. 
Hejeopardwand  ricbatss,  alai!  he  blows  the  fall, 
AndsDUDdi  Ihal  dcadlj  dniefkil  note  nbkb  I  mut  die  wiihaL 

Enough  of  the  solemn  absurdities  somuchprixed  b^oario- 
cestoif.     Future  antiquaries  will  tiira  over  volumes  to  elua- 
date  our  modem  terms  of  aport,  our  Ltnig  Oddt,  uur  IVcUw 
HMuat,  our  Swtep-itakei,  and  our  Handkapt.  "^H 


An  harpour  made  a  lay,  " 

That  Triiiran  araound  Ac— P.  S6.  st.  51. 
The  meaning  here  seems  tu  be,  that  a  harper  hariog  sung  i 
lay,  Tristrem  arctound  (criticised  it).  The  baiper  retired  Id 
displeasure,  saying,  "  let  us  see  who  can  play  better."  Tris- 
trem injacdiately  embraced  the  challenge,  obserring,  thut  br 
bbuiied  the  minstrel  unjustly,  unless  he  himself  could  suipssi 
hini.  The  hero's  superior  skUl  in  music  is  an  accompliihmoit 
for  which  he  is  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers.  In  an 
old  French  MS.  in  the  museum,  he  is  described  as  ^^ 


Tciilram  ki  I 


:>l  HtarEia. 
a]S,Harl.07a.  ITO. 


In  the  Welsh  Triads,  also,  he  is  represented  as  an  eminnt 
bard  and  musician,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  warrior,  anil  oc- 
curs in  Jones'  catalogue  of  the  ancient  British  bards.  "  Tr»- 
"  trum  Mab  Tallwcb,  a  disciple  of  Merddin  (Merlin),  and  «oc 
"  of  the  chief  warrion  of  King  Arthiu's  court,"  p.  14.  In  tlK 
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same  work  is  inserted  tn  extract  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  containing  the  following  passage :  **  King  Arthur 
**  and  two  of  his  ImightSy  Sir  Tristrem,  and  Sir  Lambrocbi  were 
**  bards,  as  this  verse  testifies, 

Arthmr  aetHam  a  TkryUm 

A  Umarek  bem  eyvareh  eim, 

Artbor  with  broken  shield,  and  Trittram  wooed 

The  nrase,  bat  Uwareh  was  the  most  bdoYed.— P.  58* 

The  Uwareh,  here  mentioned,  was  probably  Uwareh  Hen« 
a  bard,  prince,  and  warrior,  whose  poems  are  extant,  and  have 
been  htely  published*  He  was  oontemporaiy  with  Urian  Re- 
ged,  king  of  the  Cumraig,  or  north-western  Britons.  As  An 
thur  flourished  about  S40,  and  Uwareh  survived  the  year  667, 
the  latter  could  not  be  the  same  person  with  Sir  Lamorach,  a 
kn^t  of  Arthur's  chivalry,  with  whom  the  BIS,  seems  to  iden- 
tify him. 

The  old  BfS.,  which  contains  the  characters  and  arms  of  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  affirms  of  Tiistrem,  ^  H  jnok 

*  moult  bien  aux  eschectx ;  et  mioulx  dicteit  lais  et  chansoig 

*  que  tout  autre  chevalier  du  monde ;  de  hi  harpe,  et  autres 

*  instrumens  sonnoit  si  bien  que  c^estoit  droict  mervailles.'' 
In  the  prose  folio,  several  bys  are  printed  as  the  compositioo 
of  Sir  Tristrenv  which  probably  oonv^ed  to  the  reader  of 
those  days  no  mean  idea  of  his  talents. 


A  ring  he  ruught  him  tite^ 
The  porter  $eyd  nought  nay. 

In  hmnd.^F,  39.  st.  57. 

Then  they  polled  out  a  ry^g  of  gold, 
Layd  It  on  the  porter*s  arm  i 

Aad  ever  we  will  thee,  proad  porter. 
That  thoa  say  as  no  harm. 
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Sore  be  looked  on  kynf  Eatnier«, 

And  sore  be  bandied  Ihe  ryag. 
Then  opened  lo  Ibem  ihe  feyre  hall  yate>, 

HeUit  for  no  kycd  uF  Ihyug. 

lUli^iui  of  Ancicni  Pottry,  vol.  I,  p.  It. 

The  inference  of  Tomae,  thnt  the  man  waa  wise  "  wlm  fim 
"  gave  gi&  in  Eaud,"  a  similar  to  that  of  Winton,  who  natraus 
the  splendid  Bubaidy  of  40,000  moulont,  sent  from  Fmice  to 
Scotland  in  1353,  and  adds, 

Qwha  eyvii  iwilk  gjfijii  be  U  wyK.  ^^| 

TAe  huicher  bad  Himjk.  ^| 

— "  Cherl  otevy  well  ikel,  fl-c— P.  4a  St.  58. 
The  office  of  the  husicher,  or  buischer,  was  to  keep  the  door 
of  the  kiiig*ii  apartmcDt.  The  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
FrBnco-Tcutonic  L'Auii,  a  door.  The  speech  of  Morfc't  mba 
to  Rohand,  much  resembles  that  which  David  tl.  of  Sootland 
thought  meet  to  make  to  his  loving  subjects,  who  Socked  n- 
tber  uncerernoniously  to  sec  him,  afler  bis  delivery  fKtm  cap- 
tivity in  England.  The  monarch  observing  the  usher  slock  in 
repressing  this  inundation  of  his  loyal  lieges,  snatdicd  the 
mace  from  bis  band. 

And  said  rwdly,  ••  How  do  we  now  i 
*■  Stand  itlll,  or  ibe  prawdait  of  jbaw 
"  Ball  on  the  hcvyd  hace  wyth  ihU  mace." 
Than  wu  Ihare  oaoe  ia  ull  thai  place. 
Dot  all  thai  gave  byin  rowme  In  by, 
Onnt  nunc  pra  forlbir  that  war  by  ; 
llii  counayle  dure  nycbi  oppvo  iland, 
Tb«l  Dane  durat  (ill  il  be  pcnsaud. 

WUlBn,  v.i.p.iSS. 

The  prior  of  Lochlevin  approves  highly  of  this  i: 
exertion  of  authority. 
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Al  romc  it  woi  kU  dUiiiie^-—P.  4S.  it  63. 
Our  anoestora  usually  kept  their  beards  dosely  trimmed,  suf- 
fering the  hair  to  grow  upon  the  upper  lip  alone.  The  fashion 
of  long  beards  occsionally  prevailed^  )mt  could  not  long 
maintain  its  ground  among  the  knights,  whose  faces  in  action 
were  closed  in  a  visor.  An  unshaved  beard  was  therefore 
usually  a  sign  o£  sorrow  or  n^ect. 

Vb  mot  ei  plos  ettolt  renoey 
8a  barbe  qa Vie  ne  fb  rcse« 

B9i9in  ic  Pairimu 


To  a  oompanitTdy  kte  perkidy  this  oontinued  to  be  a  s^ 
of  monming.  The  «ditor^i  great-grandfiither  wore  his  beard 
till  his  death,  in  regret  for  the  supposed  injuries  of  the  unfiM> 
tunate  house  of  Stuart ;  and  he  was  not  absolutely  singular  in 
this  odd  ezpressioD  of  leal  for  their  cause.  The  miseries  of 
Rohand  teem  to  have  been  vciy  severe;  but  one  U  omitted 
which  afflicted  Sir  Baldwin,  who,  in  similar  drcumstanoe^ 
complained  **  Les  poux  croissent  en  mes  habillemens,  oon^ 
"  me  fiut  Fherbe  dans  un  pr^." — La  Flcur  du 


A  tcarUt  with  rieke  tAEMiiew-*P.4i.  8t.69* 
A  scariet  robe,  richly  furred,  was  the  drett  of  knights  when 
in  their  habit  of  peace. 

Heuedti  qfmid  hate^ 
Ichon  to  praant  br<mghi,~^F,  48.  st  75. 
The  head  of  the  wild  boar,  aa  a  rarity  bought  with  some 
danger,  was  a  splendid  dish  in  the  middle  ages,  and  thereibre 
a  fit  present  to  a  prince.  At  Christmas  festivities,  it  was  a 
standing  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  great  In  the  tale  of  the 
Bay  md  the  Mantle^ 

T 
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He  brought  in  the  borc'i  head, 

Aad  Has  waadrouH  bald; 
He  said  ibrre  wot  oever  a  cucknld'i  huire 
Carie  ill  ihst  cold. 

See  also  (he  Christinas  enrols,  hi  Kitsok's  Ancimt  S 

¥  prat/  mi  lord  ta/rr, 

Whelher  t/iou  hUa  or  I/an, 
Thine  owhen  mel  it  be.—?.  19.  SU  T 
Tristrem  had  said  to  Morgan,  "  God  look  on  thee,  in  die 
"  measure  that  1  love,  or  ought  to  love  thee."  Sensible  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  aalutation,  Morgan  suits  his  reply  to  it :  *■  I 
"  pray  God  to  requite  thee  Id  blessinp  or  ciuses,  accordinf  ■ 
"  your  own  meaning." 


With  a  lof  Triltrem  smot. — P.  50.  iL  T9. 
In  an  old  romance,  Charlemagne,  when  a  page,  of 
his  two  boBtard  brothers,  flings  in  their  lace  the 
knightly  and  wiemn  dish,  which,  as  eewer,  he  « 
placed  on  the  table. 


iccordiiifllH 
o^od^H 

us  to  ij^ 


TrUlrem  ncerd  toot  hou*. 
And  near  the  Douke  he  ilode. — P-  jl.  st.  BO. 
Two  lines  are  here  wanting  to  describe  bow  Morgan  wh 
slain  by  Trislrem.     There  is  no  blank  in  tlic  MS.,  but 
itania  CQDUsts  only  of  nine,  instnul  of  etoven  Itnca. 


He  tlough  hU  fader  San.— P.  59.  St.  St. 
That  if,  I  pi'esume,  Morgan's  father  Bnn,  of  whom, 
ever,  no  other  mention  occurs  in  the  romance.     He  ml 
course,  have  been  a  different  personage  from  King 
tioit,  or  Benwick,  n  nolcil  character  in  the  roaMOoet  of  ihr 


Hitth^ 

J 
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Bound  Table,  and  fiither  of  the  renowned  Sir  Lancelot  du 


Almaiuf  and  Ermonie^f^F.  53.  st.  83. 
This  conjunction  may  induce  a  question,  whether  Ennonie 
be  not  the  same  with  Geimanjr,  the  g  before  a  vowel  having  in 
4Baany  dialects  t^ie  sound  of  y.    I  believe  a  German  would,  in 
his  native  idiom,  pronounce  the  word  Yermany, 

* 

Rahand  he  gqf  the  apaiid— P.  59.  st.  SS, 
The  wand,  or  symbol  of  power.  When  Sigebert,  who  had 
abdicated  the  throne  of  East  Anglia  for  a  monastery,  was 
compelled  by  his  subjects  again  to  lead  them  to  battle,  he  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  offensive  arms,  and  only  carried  a  leading 
wand,  or  truncheon. — ^Turner's  Historic  of  the  AngUhSaxonsp 
vol.  I.  p.  29S. 


wutn  wepen  mre^ 
For  ranumn  to  Yrland* — P.  53.  St.  85. 
^'  Quant  le  Roy  de  Comouaille  cntend,  que  ceulx  d'Irlande 
**  sont  venus  querre  le  treu,  si  oommenoent  le  dueil  et  le  cry, 
"*  sus  et  jus."— TViitan,  feuiUtt  3a  With  this  adventure  of 
the  Morhoult,  commences  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  metri- 
cal romance  of  Thomas,  and  the  French  prose  folio.  But  the 
connexion  is  far  closer  betwixt  the  former  and  Mr  Douce's 
fragments. — Se^  p.  SI  1. 

Thru  hundred  6anicf /re.— P.  54.  st  86. 
A  tribute  of  slaves  was  no  unusual  badge  of  suljection  du- 
riqg  the  dark  ages.  Tressan  says,  the  custom  came  from  the 
north,  and  was  imposed  by  Odin  on  the  nations  whom  be  con- 
quered.— Corp$  ifExtrmitt  de$  Romania  tom.  I.  p.  10.  During 
the  contest  betwixt  the  too  polished  Chinese  and  their  savage 
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nei^boun,  the  former  Ribmitced  to  this  badgi 
in  its  most  disgraceful  shape.  "  A  select  band  of  tbe  birod 
"  virgins  of  China  was  annuBlty  devoted  to  the  rude  anbraccs 
"  of  the  Hims."— Gi&tDn,  vol.  IV.  p.  363.  In  KHne  of  ttK 
Spanish  chronicles  it  is  narrated,  tliat  the.iUbju|^tedClin^ 
tiana  paid  for  some  time  a  tribute  of  this  sort  to  their  Moor- 
ish conquerors.  At  lengtli,  while  a  band  of  Spaniih  geiiUe> 
men  were  escortii^  the  ikir  captives  to  the  place  where  the; 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Moors,  they  were  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  indecent  behaviour  of  a  maid  of  noble  bittji, 
who,  laying  aside  all  restraint,  spoke  and  acted  with  as  httJc 
reserve  as  if  in  private  with  her  female  coinpaiiiocif.  "  Faist 
"  cowards!"  she  answered  tothereinonstnuicesoftlieanslien. 
"  csn  I  look  upon  you  as  aught  but  women,  trho  delirer  np 
"  your  wives  and  daughters  to  the  harama  of  the  infideU  f 
Deeply  stung  with  this  reproach,  the  .Spaniards  ciMi^ed  thdr 
purpose,  cut  to  pieces  the  Moors  who  came  to  receive  tbe 
captives,  and  laid  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  independence  of  their 

Jlforatinf  Ihe  noble  kaighl.~-P.  M.  It.  ST. 
Moraunt^  or  Le  Morhoidt,  as  he  is  adied  hj  the  French  »- 
mancen,  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  prose  romance  of  Hefei- 
dus,  and  even  in  that  of  Trietrem.  la  the  famous  ronnooe  o! 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  it  is  prophesied  by  Urganda  tiK  Dnknown, 
that  Ireland  should  never  produce  such  a  dtampjon  M  rtliira. 
king  of  that  counir}',  slain  by  Amadig,  "  Jusquea  a  oe  qt>e  le 
"  bon  frere  de  la  dome  vienne,  Icquel  y  fera  ajnener,  par  tara 
"  d'armcfl,  le  trebut  d'autre  pays;  et  cestuy  DMUira  par  h 
"  main  de  celuy,  qui  linim  pour  la  cbosc  du  nionde  quil  ay- 
"  tnera  le  plus :  et  ainsi  advint  par  Marlot  d'lrlande,  free  dr 
"  la  reyne  d'lrlande,  que  Trittan  de  Leoiuiois  occiM,  nr  la 
"  qnerellc  de  tribut,  que  I'on  demaitdoit  au  Roy  Marc  de  Cor- 
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e,  vm  oncle :  lequci  liqiuii  mmirut  pour  I'si 


'  portoit  i  1h  Roync  Yseult,  qui  fut  U  dicwe  du  muotlc  que 
"  plus  il  ajrma." 

Dt  Huuner  informa  lU,  that  the  history  of  MorauDt,  or 
Horogh,  8S  he  was  properly  called,  is  preserved  in  tlui  book  <if 
Houth.  He  il  there  said  to  have  b«en  brother  to  ilic  Quern 
of  Leingtcr,  and  one  of  King  Artlnir's  kniglita.  H«  wu  letit 
by  Angubh,  king  of  Irtlaml  (wtto,  by  all  tlie  rouuncera,  is 
transferred  to  the  throne  of  Scotlanil],  to  claim  tlie  iribula  of 
Coniwall.  The  rest  of  tlie  story,  ■•  throwing  some  dubioni 
light  upon  the  \avtt  of  Tristrem  and  Ysonde,  (  give  in  Han- 
Hier'i  own  worda. 

"  Marke,  king  of  Coraewajle,  denieUi  the  tribute,  olSvetli 
"  the  eombnt,  and  Sir  Triitrecn  undcnakeUi  it  for  liim.  Mo- 
"  rogfa,  for  himself,  pleaded,  that  he  was  to  eniMunter  with 
**  BonOt  unlesK  he  were  a  king  or  quecne,  a  pnoce  gr  princcase 
"  (ooDe.  The  circumstances  being  considered  and  agreed 
"  upon,  thr  combatants  meete  and  fiercely  flgiit ;  the  batlaiU* 
"  was  a  long  time  doubtfidl ;  in  the  end  liir  Triatrom  gave  Sir 
"  Morogh,  with  his  sword,  a  sore  blow,  that  a  piece  of  tha 
"  edge  stucke  in  his  icult,  whereupon  Uie  combat  ended. 
"  Horogh  returned  into  leebiiid,  and  shartly  nAcr  died  of  die 
"  wound.  This  doth  Caxtoa  and  the  book  of  Koudi  deliver 
"  at  large.  But  I  n»y  not  uud  iJius  with  Sir  Tristrem :  he  also 
"  WHS  sore  wounded  witli  a  ipear,  whose  head  was  venonied, 
f  and  coiilii  not  be  cured,  untill  that,  by  counsaille,  be  re- 
"  paired  to  the  counuy  where  the  vcnome  had  beai  canfect- 
*  ed.  Wbcreupon  he  carae  to  Ireland,  and  to  King  Anguish 
"  hiK  court,  and  having  great  skill  upon  the  horpc,  he  recreo- 
"  ted  himself,  lighted  the  house,  and  fell  in  love  with  La 
"  bellclsod,  the  king's  daughter,  nnd  she  with  him.  In  pro- 
"  cease  of  tiate  the  queene  had  lesnied,  tliu  ha  had  pven  ber 
"  brother  Morogh  his  death's  wound;  and,  comparinf  thepicor 
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"  rflhe  (word's  edge,  which  was  taken  out  of  h 
'*  Ills  swonl,  foiiiiil  theiii  to  agree,  and  baniebed  him  the  bnd. 
"  Not  long  after,  ij[kiii  conference  Ii3d  with  Marke,  Idng  of 
"  Coraewull,  of  marriage,  and  commendiDg  the  beautie  anj 
"  venues  of  La  belle  Isod,  spoken  of  before,  be  coineih  to  Irc- 
"  land,  to  entreat  of  marriaG;c  between  King  Marke  and  her. 
"  And  having  effected  hia  purpose,  taleth  ber  with  hiDi  to 
"  ComeivalJ,  where  Marke  esponsed  her  with  gneal  Jo;  and 
"  Bolcinnity ;  but  the  old  secret  love  between  IMttrcmodbet 
"  had  token  such  impreaaion  in  both,  and  so  inflamed  thetc 
"  hearts,  tliat  it  could  not  easily  be  quenched ;  ao  that,  in  pro- 
"  ces»c  of  time,  Marke  espied  it,  and,  in  bis  furious  jealousy, 
"  slue  him,*  as  be  played  upon  the  harpe  to  reocate  Isod ; 
"  and  thus,  as  bis  love  began  with  tlie  harpc,  so  it  ended  with 
"  the  harpe.  It  is  recorded,  tlint  Isod  cane  to  hb  grave,  and 
"  swooned.  She  was,  suith  mine  author,  so  fair  a  woman,  that 
"  hardly  who  so  belield  tier,  could  not  choose  but  be  eoainoar- 
"  ed  with  her.  In  Dublin,  upon  the  wall  of  the  cJtic,  is  ■ 
"  castle,  called  JsmT >  TWrr ;  and,  not  hne  from  Dublin,  ■ 
"  chappeit,  with  a  village,  named  Ckappet-hod  :  the  origtml 
"  cause  of  the  name  I  doc  not  find ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  UmI 
"  her  father,  Kmg  Anguish,  tliat  dontcd  on  her,  builded  iImbi 
"  in  remembrance  of  her,  the  one  for  her  recreation,  and  iIk 
"  other  for  the  good  of  her  aoule." — Hanner's  OiroMieh,  apud 
Campion,  p.  SI.  EdiU  1633. 


i,  ibal  Ihe  father  of  TrUu«n,  ac- 
imFd  be  law  Mark  sUj  hta  no. 


■  This  is  a  miitakc 
rording  to  tome  autharilio,  dre. 
bul  IhilWBSoDlytypical.  ' 
"  R«y  Marc  I'scciti  aao  pai  cniaine  oacuiH  pcraeut,  ne  I'acciu 
"  myele  Roy  Marc,  detri  propro  maim,  mais  il  doiuia  rafbouon 
"  (I'nccaslDn)  par  laquellc  Triilan  ful  occls  i  c'isi 
"  Tristan  de  royaalnie  At  CornDUailk."    Meliadtii  de  L 


cili. 
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I  am  enabled  to  gratify  the  rtader't  curiost^  respectnig  the 
person  and  manners  of  Monumt,  by  recurrence  to  a  MS.  in 
tlie  libraiy  of  his  Grace,  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Rozbuigh.  It 
would  appear^  that  the  ingenious  author  was,  like  Don  Quixote, 
desirous  to  picture  to  his  audience  the  very  figure  and  oom^ 
plexion  of  the  principal  heroes  of  chivalry ;  and  thus  he  de* 
scribes  Moraunt  X 

^  L'AflM>rant  d'Iriande  fut,  en  son  temps,  ung  des  bons  che- 
^  valiers  du  monde.  H  estoit  grant,  et  de  si  belle  taiUe  que 
**  chevalier  pouvoit  avoir ;  les  cheveulz  eust  aucques  crespes, 
^  le  visage  bel  et  pkisanti  moult  chantoit  bien ;  les  espaules 
**  eust  droictes  et  larges;  les  bras  et  les  poinges  eust  longs^ 
**  gros,  et  carre&  Par  le  cas  estoit  maigre,  les  cuisses  et  les 
^  jambes  eust  belles  et  grosses  a  mesure.  Ann^;  et  desarmfe, 
**  estoit  ung  des  plus  beeulx  chevaliers  qu'on  pouvoit  veoir ;  et 
*^  chevauchoit  mieulx  que  tout  autre.  Trop  estoit  bon  ferreur 
^  de  lance,  et  meilleur  d*hspke,  Si  hardy  et  si  mpre  estoit, 
**  qu'il  ne  craignoit  riens  a  rencontrer.  Toosiiours  cerchoit 
^  les  plus  perilleuses  avantures  qu'il  pouvoit  trouver.  Mook 
**  estoit  craint  et  doubte  par  le  monde.  Doux  et  courtois  es- 
**  toity  fors  aux  damoselles  errantes,  car  il  les  hayoit  a  mort. 
^  Moult  estoit  aym^  de  boos  chevaliers,  guyers  ne  hautoit  gens 
**  de  religion." 

Moraunt  hand  hi$  Uiide  (i.  e.  his  vessel) 
And  Trittrem  Utt  his  go.-^K  57.  St.  9S. 
This  is  literaUy  copied  into  the  prose  folia  **  Tristran  ^ . . 
**  renvoye  le  bastel  en  I'eaue,  si  que  il  fut,  en  peu  d'heure,  es- 
**  lougn^  de  I'isle.  Morhoult  dist  ii  Tristran,  pourquoy  il  avoit 
^  ce  fait  ?  Pour  ce,  deist  il,  se  tu  roe  ocds,  tu  te  mettias  en 
**  ton  bastel ;  et  se  je  te  oods,  je  te  y  mettray  aussi,  et  te  por* 
**  teray  en  ton  pays/' 


-.      SIB  TRISTBEM. 


He  (mot  Aim  in  the  li/imn.^P.  SS.  m.  95. 
This  ii  an  allusion  to  the  armorial  bearing  of  Sir  Tristram, 
whii'h,  according  to  all  authorities,  was  a  iion  rampant,  cort«- 
sponding  to  the  name  of  hia  country,  Lionel,  and  alao  to  hai 
own  dispo^ittoti.  For,  according  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  tte 
Mount,  "  The  lyon  is  (alkt  king  of  beastis,  and,  u  bodon 
"  eayes,  in  his  xii.  biik  of  Bestiall,  in  idl  paretlis  he  icbBilif 
"  him  right  glorious  and  ryghe  voillant ;  for,  quhen  he  is  pur- 
"  sewit  with  the  hunter  anil  the  hundis,  he  Hcis  not,  nor  hydis 
"  him  ndt,  hot  sittea  in  (he  field,  quhair  he  may  be  seine,  and 
"  putlcs  him  to  ane  defens.  And  his  nature  is,  quben  he  ii 
"  hurt  be  ony  person,  tlirow  all  the  leif  he  will  chets  him,  ami 
"  revenge  him,  sulil  he  d^ :  and  he  is  ane  right  sweit  beis^  and 
"  luEbnd  to  theme  that  dois  liim  gude :  and,  as  Aristotle  wyit, 
"  tlie  bainis  of  the  lyon  ar  sa  hard,  that,  quhen  thai  strike  on 
"  thame,  the  lire  tleis,  as  it  dois  quhen  thai  strik  on  ane  hud 
"  stanc.  And  of  himseir  ia  sa  ciutcs,  tlint  qtdicn  he  hes  taae 
"  his  prey,  he  skatitlie  cittis  it  alnne,  bol  caJIb  aimptny  Cm  (it 
"  it,  or  leifei  a  part  to  tliame.  Tharefor,  thai  that  bure  fint 
"  the  lyon  tn  tlieir  amies,  and  presently  beires,  aukt  be  banly, 
"  vailLant,  itsrk,  and  as9urit,  and  gisdous  smang  their  can- 
"  paigiuonis."— MS.  on  Heraldry,  Advocates'  Libtary. 


Trialran  that  a/al  B>ight, 

Bar  Aim  tharcA  the  dragoun. 

In  fhe  Khtld.—P.  58.  st,  95. 
The  dragon,  like  the  lyon,  had  his  typical 
rsldiy,  derived  from  the  supposed  conditions  of  that 
animal.  "  Drogone,  serpent,  or  yvrc  (wyvem)  bes  b  tyk 
*■  Gcation,  and  or  ntekle  beistis,  ardante  sod  aodlouM, 
"  ekantlic  may  be  fillit  of  waiter ;  and  therefore  thai  oput 
"  moutliis  to  the  wind,  that  thai  may  sloken  their 
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^  Quhairof  men  may  say,  he  that  bore  them  fint,  wes  ryght 
*  desyrand  to  oonqaeit,  and  wes  ane  man  of  grit  vailliance, 
^  and  deayiand  to  have  grit  dominatioun ;  and  it  is  convenient 
^  to  be  borne  with  men  of  grit  valor."*-Sir  Datid  LntDSAT's 
MS.  Later  authorities  differ  from  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  as* 
signing  to  fifbnumt  of  Irefamdy  instead  of  the  dfagon,  a  shield, 
thos  bkaoned  by  Richanl  Robisony  dtiien  of  London,  in  hin 
boolM  of  Annas  and  Archerie : 

la  diver  sUeldy  oa  fe«e  of  pce- 

Cci  five,  throagboiit  the  ftamey 
He  bare  a  lioo  rampaat  red. 

And  ann^  grecne :  whoie  mune 
Migiit  teem  to  tignlfie,  in  tnithe. 

Each  mighty  enterprise,  K 

A  prey  Mott  At  Ibr  hb  conrage, 

Af  Is  the  Irish  gnise. 

The  Duke  of  Roibofgh's  MSt  afaeady  quoted,  neariy  %{«ees 
with  Robison,  as  to  Bfonumt's  arms.  ^  Fortoit  en  ses  armee 
^  d'aigent  une  fessedednq  pieces  d'amr,  etdessus  le  tout  ni^ 
^  lyon  a  gueuks  wtto/k  de  uac^iKS^  To  oondude  a  subject, 
which  the  prtiut  chevalier  himself  wouhl  have  deemed  of  the 
hMt  hnportanoe,  I  observe,  that,  in  the  corresponding  drawing 
in  the  MS.,  the  lion  is  armed  terf,  as  acoordnqg  to  Robisonf 
and  not  nnopU,  as  in  the  text 

With  9orw€^  thai  draagh^  that  iiie^ 
Morauni  to  the  «e.— P.  91.  at  lOa 
The  prose  Iblio,  which  rarely  improves  the  simple  tale  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  makes  Moraunt  finally  disgi]poe  his 
knightly  fame.  "  Quand  Moffaoult  se  sent  navr^  a  mbit,  i\ 
**  gecte  jus  son  escu  et  son  espce,  et  soy  retoume  fuyant,  et 
**  entre  en  son  bastel.'^ 
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His  iwerd  he  ojfred  tham^ 
And  to  the  outer  it  6«re<— -P.  61.  Bt  101. 

The  tword  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  broken  in  tlie  engagement. 
It  will  be  presently  seen,  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  aaaae 
weapon,  and  was  recognized  by  it  in  the  court  of  Ireland.  Al- 
though, therefore,  in  imitation  of  David  in  Scripture,  he  had 
hallowed^  or  offered  it  to  the  altar,  it  would  seem  he  had 
deemed  it  by  an  oblation  of  a  more  current  nature.  This 
a  usual  compromise,  suiting  both  the  warrior  and  the  deigj 
better  than  the  actual  deposit  of  a  sword,  of  inestimable  ^ue 
to  the  former,  to  the  latter  a  useless  trophy.  In  the  creation 
of  Knights  of  the  Bath,  something  of  this  kind  made  part  of 
the  ceremony. — Stowe's  AnnaUy  p.  856.  It  would  seem,  firom 
the  following  extract,  that  an  ancient  king  of  the  Lombeids 
had  boasted  the  possession  of  Sir  Tristrem's  swonL 

^  Eodem  anno  (sc.  1339)  sub  castro  Seprii  in  monasteno  de 
*'  Torbeth,  flante  quodam  vento  terribili,  quaedam  magna  arbor 
^  divinitus  est  levulsa  radidtus,  subque  inventa  fuit  sepolttum 
^  ex  marmore  mults  pulchritudinis.  In  hoc  sepukfo  jacebat 
**  Rex  Galdanus  de  Turbet,  Rex  Longobardorum,  in  ciqus  oa- 
*'  pite  erat  corona  ex  auro,  in  qua  crant  tres  Ispides  pretiosi, 
**  scilicet  Carbunculus  pretii  II.  millia  florenonim,  et  unus 
^  Achates  pretii  D  florenonim.  In  manu  sinistra  habebat  unum 
'*  pomum  aureum,  a  latere  erat  unus  en  sis  habens  dentem  in 
**  acie  satis  magnum,  qui  fuerat  Tristantis  de  Lyonos  cum  quo 
**  interfecerat  lAmoranth  Durlanth.  Unde  in  pomo  ensis  sic 
<*  erat  scriptum,  Cel  e$t  Ve^^  de  Meter  Trittant^  an  il  occist 
•'  VAmoro^t  de  Yrlant. 

"  In  manu  sinistra  habebat  scripturam  coatinentem  hos  rer- 
**  siculos. 

Zem.  Salde  de  Torbi^z 
Roy  de  Lomban  iocerooez, 
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Solci  altici  barooi  aprezia 
2^  qne  TOt  tccz  emportet 
Per  Deo  tm  pri  ne  me  robez. 

GuALTAHBCi  de  la  Flamina  de  r^ui 
gtitU  AioHit  Vicecomitit, 

The  epitaph  may  be  thus  rendered : 

Refti  here,  in  Jeia*t  bleated  name, 
GaldaD  de  Tarbet,  chief  of  fame. 
Highest  prized  mid  baroni  bigb. 
Ami  crowned  kiiif  of  Lombardie. 
I  won  the  tpoili  before  me  spread  : 
Hob  not  the  honoan  of  tlie  dead. 


pm  ',  1 V  i  I  01s:  TMSTBEIf. 
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ITie  Gnlioim  of  ToDun  of  Eroddoim  WM  t  twporft 
mmwtfly  die  ovital  of  CorawaD.,  It  ayBBoC^  thvefim^  be 
^  MUM  with  CbericoD  19011  Ufke.  F>o«  the  eiy«aiqy  of 
die  woid  (CMfiMi  £«oii€iimX  I  i^prdiend  tlHt  it  nait  hsve 
been  the  cliier  toim  of  the  dtttrict  of  LeonaiB  or  Leonene,  Uie 
native  oountiy  of  oar  hero,  from  which  he  derived  hit  unad 
appeOatioii,  as  vrdl  as  the  Lion,  which  he  bore  in  hia  shield. 
I  am  more  confident  on  this  subject,  because  there  has  flou- 
rished in  Comwally  from  time  immemorial^  a  fiunily  caDed 
^Cariyon  of  Tiegrahaoi  a  name  not  occurring  out  of  that  coon- 
tf^  being  therefore,  in  all  probability^  a  local  i^pdlaiioiiy  de- 
rived from  the  oqpital  of  Lionesse.  We  can,  with  great  ease^ 
account  for  that  capital  being  now  unknown,  since  the  wfaok 
district  of  Lionesse  has  been  totally  inundated,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  CorawalL 

**  The  sea,  graduaUy  encroaching  on  the  shore,  hath  ravined 
"  from  Cornwall  the  iHiole  tract  of  country  called  Tiicmnsr, 
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^  together  with  dhren  other  ptfoelb  of  no  Ittte  draiite;  nd 
**  that  such  a  country  as  Lionesie  there  was,  these  prooft  arq 
**  yet  remainiiig.  The  tipece  between  the  Land's  End  and 
'*  Isles  of  Scill^y  being  about  thirty  mflei,  to  this  daj  letain- 
**  eth  that  name,  in  Comishy  Lethowtow,  and  carrieth  conCi- 
*'  nuaUy  an  equal  depth  of  forty  or  sixty  fathom  (a  thing  not 
**  usual  in  the  sea's  proper  dominioQ)^  save  that  about  mid- 
**  tay  there  lieth  a  ridge,  wfaichy  at  low  water,  disoof  ereth  its 
**  head.  They  term  it  the  Oulph,  suiting  thereby  the  other 
^nameofSdUa.  Fishecnen,  also,  casting  their  hooka  Ihere- 
^  aboutB,  hate  drawn  up  pieces  of  doors  and  wmdowa.  More- 
^  over,  the  ancient  name  of  St  MichaePs  Bloimt  was  Cera- 
**  ehau  im  Cowae,  in  English,  Tke  Hoare  Eseke  itt  th§  Woode; 
**  which  is  now,  at  eyery  flood,  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
'^yet^  at  Jowebbe,  roots  of  m%hty  trees  are  descried  in  tiie 
**  sands  about  it  The  like  ofverflowing  has  taken  plaoe  at 
^  Plymouth  Haten,  and  dhrers  other  phwes,**  Set,  upon  this 
subject,  ELua'a  Notn  to  WAT'a  FcMmimt,  voL  8.  pi  170. 

In  the  French  M&  and  prose  fblKs  the  ariiode  of  King  MMfc 
is  fixed  at  the  Castle  of  Tintagel,  renowned  in  rooamoe  as  tlie 
birth-pkce  oi  King  Arthur.    See  p.  9ia 

Fomt  and  grmr—V.  81.  st  9. 
Fowe,  from  the  VnsDtdtk  fammrt^  s%nifieB  furs  in  genersl; 
Griis  a  particuhur  kind  of  fur,  so  called  floB  in  gray  ooioor. 
The  words  occur  repeatedly  in  the  poen.    Oriis  waa  in  hi%fa. 
esteem.    The  Monk  of  Chancer  had 

hii  sleeves  parfilcd,  at  tbe  head, 

With  gris»  and  tbat  tbe  iacit  of  tbe  load.* 


•  From  a  paiiage  of  Bromton  we  lean,  tbat  tlM  skin  of  tbe 
wild  cat  was  ased  by  tbe  clergy*  Btabap  WeUktaa  piUtiied  kaib- 
skio,  saying  in  excose,  <*  Crede ailbl,  aaafaaai oadWI,  iaecdsrfa. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


In  the  beautiful  Lay  of  Luinbl,  the  mantles  of  the  faiiy  d 


were  of  green  felKi 

Vbardurcd  wilb  eold,  rjght  mt 
Inpelvred  *ilh  Riyi  and  gr 


Frdssart  tells  us,  that  Richard  II.  provided  for 
Kings,  whociune  to  reside  with  him,  robes  of  silk,  furred  witb 
minever  and  gray.  Certain  Gernian  nobles,  who  hod  slam  a 
biihop,  were  enjoined,  muongHt  other  acta  of  penance,  "  ul 
"  varjum,  griieuiii)  crmelinum,  et  pannos  colorotot,  non  par> 
"  tcnl.''~TRlTriEMKII  ChroR.  Hin.  ad  annum  1303. 

Gris  appears,  however,  to  have  been  inferior  to  enniae  t  for, 
in  a  statute  past  in  1455,  for  r^ulating  tlie  dreai  of  the  Scot- 
tieh  Lords  of  Parliament,  the  gowns  of  the  Earls  are  apptunt- 
ed  to  be  furred  vrlth  ermine,  while  those  of  the  other  Lords 
are  to  be  lined  with  "  criestay  gray,  griect,  or  purray."'|-  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  grjseuin  is  synoiiytnous  to  coir,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  skin  of  the  Huo^rian  s^uirreL  Tbey 
are,  however,  distinguished  in  stanza  34  of  this  fyttc :  ^H 

A  Khip  with  greoc  and  gray,  ^^M 

With  vair,  nnd  eke  with  griii.  ^H 

The  proper  grils  was  periu^  equivalent  to  minetw  (acai 
ixur,)  an  inferior  kind  of  voir,  made  from  the  skim  of  the 
small  weazel  and  martin. 

Furs  were  a  valuable  article  of  trade,  and,  as  such,  wot  |i«- 

ticularly  noticed  in  niaritimc  regulations.     "  NuUiu  mt-irMir 


■■  conlarl  colui  Dei,  ud  agnm  i 
X.  Scrip,  p.  953, 

+  The  badger  ii  lenned  a  grag ,-  but  bi! 
conrH  10  arnwer  the  parpose  of  Iriauaing. 


idea  coleSeri  agao  tale.' 
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**  non  debet  dare  fideiOi  ad  exitum  poitae,  de  rebus  quas  por- 
**  tat  vel  mercaty  nisi  de  fourura  et  annatura  fern,*'  CarL 
apud  DucANOE.  Hence  TristreiDy  in  his  assumed  character 
of  a  merchant,  describes  himself  as  robbed  o£  **  fowe  and 
'*  griis."  In  the  romance  of  Sir  Gy,  a  merchant  thus  narrates 
his  bill  of  lading : 

Fowe  and  griii  aooogh  lade  we. 

Gold  and  tiWer,  aod  riclie  ttones, 

That  Tertu  here  mani  for  the  oooes  i 

Gode  clothes  of  SikelatoWn  and  AlexaodriiSy 

Velour  of  Matre,  and  puper  and  biii* 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  romance  we  find, 

Gy  him  ichred  in  fou  and  gray* 

Hit  harp,  hit  croud  wot  rike ; 

Hit  tablet,  hit  chet  he  hare, — P.  89.  st  10. 
The  erotid  (Welch,  crwth)  was  a  rude  kind  of  violin :  henoe 
Butler^s  Crowdero^  as  the  name  oi  a  fiddler.  Tables  was  a  fa- 
vourite game  during  the  middle  ages.  Two  games  of  this  na- 
ture are  mentioned  by  Wace,  the  greater  and  the  ]cs8.<^-£llu'b 
Speciment,  p.  89.  The  same  amusement  occurs  in  an  old  fo> 
mance  quoted  by  Cervantes : 

Jugaado  ett4  a  lai  tablas  Don  Gayferot, 
Que  ya  de  Meliiandra  etik  oblivado. 

It  was,  perhaps,  analogous  to  backgammon,  which  is  of  Cel* 
tic  derivatioui  as  appears  from  its  name.  Back,  parvum,  and 
Cammon,  praiium.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  an  old  Irish 
poem,  called,  The  Death  of  CuchoUin,  where  it  is  said,  **  the 
**  hours  passed  away  in  drinking  and  lively  discourse^  in  pkqr- 
'^  ing  at  backgmnmoD,  and  listening  to  the  soft  straine  of  Che 
"haip.' 


»» 
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For  tii  jcm  THtlran  ojl 

To  boure  ckpedfcU  uthe.-~P.  83.  at.  12. 

The  femiliarity  of  Trijtrem  with  the  queen 
■luring  hii  residence  at  the  court  of  Dublin,  it  perfectly  coiv 
sistent  with  the  manners  of  the  age;  but  mare  e^)cciBU)r  with 
those  of  the  Irish.  When  Richard  II.  endeavoured  to  rcfonn 
the  manners  of  that  people,  the  knight,  to  whose  tutelage  he 
committed  four  of  tlieir  petty  kings,  complained  to  Froissaft, 
"  they  wolije  cause  their  mynstrellei,  their  servauntes,  and 
"varieties,  tosytte  with  them,  and  tocete  in  their  own  dyifc^ 
"  and  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes.  And  they  shewed  bm,  diac 
"  the  usage  of  their  countrie  was  good ;  tor  ihey  sayd,  in  dl 
"  tbyngc9  (except  tlieir  beddes),  they  were  and  lyved  in  coio- 
"  mon." — BERNER's^FroiiMrt,  fo.cclviL  Much  offended  wne 
tliesc  potentates  with  their  knightly  tutor,  who  insisted  upoo 
their  disusing  this  liberal  custom,  as  well  aa  that  of  going  witl^ 
out  breeches,  and  otiier  rude  pmcticea. 

A  picture  of  similar  manners  occur*  in  the  ancieni  Iriab 
poem,  quoted  in  die  last  note.  CucboUio,  according  to  evil 
presagea,  was  to  (all  in  battle,  if  he  encountered  an  aroiy  of 
the  Irish,  commanded  by  the  queen  of  Connaught,  bebra 
three  tnauspidous  days  fiad  pa:ised  over.  The  wilct  of  tbe 
enchanters,  by  whose  arts  he  fell,  are,  for  two  days,  baffled  bf 
tlie  skill  of  his  attendant  bards,  through  who&e  alluring  nunic 
and  sage  counsel  the  hero  is  long  withheld  from  the  lalcdcs^ 
bat !  during  this  occupation,  the  diief  bard  reclined  opoa  ifct 
wme  bed  with  the  chieftain.  These  are  circunutancn  |Me» 
liar  to  Celtic  manners.  Although  the  Gothic  nu'nttnlanra 
highly  rewarded  and  honoured,  they  were  not  placed,  bf  Ifaesr 
lords,  upon  so  familiar  a  footing.  GUsgenon,  whdM  aUxj  h 
preserved  in  Percy's  Reliquc$  of  AncienI  Pixtr^,  was  •  Oritfe 
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budf  as  appears  from  his  lugh  birth,  and  fatal  intimacy  with 
the  daughter  of  a  prince,  as  well  as  from  the  epithet  of  Chan- 
oer,  who  terms  him  **  The  British  Olaskerioo.''  A  copy  of 
his  legend  has  been  preserved  im  the  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
land, by  oral  recitation.  His  musical  powers  are  curiously 
described: 

GlctkerioD  was  the  best  harp^ 
Harped  ever  oo  the  ttriag« 


He  conld  barp  the  flth  oat  o*  the  tea. 

The  water  oat  o*  the  itaae. 
And  Bilk  out  o'  the  imiiden*i  breait, 

That  bairn  bad  never  nane. 

The  accomplishments  displayed  by  Sir  Tristrem,  whfle  in 
Dublin,  were  those  of  a  complete  minstrel,  who,  besides  the 
science  of  music,  was  generally  master  of  every  gsme  known 
in  the  middle  i^ei,  and  of  aU  other  amusements  which  could 
chace  away  the  lingering  hours  of  a  martial  nobih'ty,  deligbtinf 
only  in  war  and  the  chace.  Juggling,  and  feats  of  l«ger-d^ 
■min,  were  often  added  to  these  qualifications. 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  neoeflsary  to  remark  the  prominent  figure 
which  is  made  by  the  harper  and  minstrel,  in  this  and  in  all 
other  romances.  It  was  their  privilege  to  find  a  free  admit- 
tance to  the  courts  of  monarchs,  and  the  castles  of  barons. 
In  the  fine  old  romance  of  Guerin  de  Montglmve^  Gerard, 
Lord  of  Vienne,  being  desirous  to  prove  the  spirit  of  his  ne- 
phew Aimeri,  commands  the  porter,  when  the  young  man  pre^ 
sents  himself  before  the  gates,  to  reftise  him  admittance,  un- 
der pretence  of  mistaking  him  for  a  wanderiqg  minstrel.  Ai- 
meri breaks  into  a  violent  rage,  forces  his  entry  into  the  great 
hall,  and  upbraids  his  unde  for  his  churlish  and  inhospitable 
mode  of  housekeepiqg.  ^  Vous  nc  vallez  rien,  qui  ainsi  fiuctes 
'*  fermer  votre  pabus.    La  cour  d'nn  geotilhomma  doit  astre 
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**  defierm^  a  toiites  gens;  raeflngersy  menestriere,  henuix  doi- 
**  vent  trouver  lea  coure  ouvertes ;  et  si  y  doivent  manger,  ct 
**  avoir  de  I'argetit.  Car  c'te  la  coutume."  There  are  r»> 
peated  allusions  in  the  Fabliaox  of  Le  Grand  and  Barbaaaoy 
to  the  public  reception  of  the  minstrels  on  all  joyous  occasaoos: 

'*  Qaant  an  horn  fait  nocct  on  fcste, 
**  Ou  U  a  grat  de  bone  gette, 
*'  Li  menefttfeilt,  qnaot  ik  refltcndent 
'<  Qui  outre  chote  ne  demanden^ 
*'  Vont  la  aoit,  amoot  soit  aval, 
«  L*QD a  pi^  laiitre  a  cbevaU*' 

Thai  maiden  Yumde  higkt ; 
That  gie  wa$  lefto  here^ 
And  n^maiifice  to  rede  aright^~^P,  83.  St.  IS. 
Thiese  two  lines  comprise  all  the  literary  amusement  of  jthe 
middle  ages.    Glee  was  used  generally  to  express  a  piece  of 
poetry  adapted  to  music,  as  the  ftbliau,  and  perhaps  the  laj,* 
as  well  as  the  music  itself;  while  the  romance  meant  a  work 
of  much  greater  length,  to  be  read  or  chaunted.    I  do  not 
mean,  that  romance  already  bore  the  modem  acceptatioii :  it 
signified,  generally,  the  French  language,  and,  obliquely,  the 
k>Dg  works  written  in  it,  whether  of  history  or  fable.    These 


*  This  baa  b«en  doubted  $  but  the  coocluslon  of  Orfeo  and 
Herodiis,  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  teemi  to  prove  that  the  lay  wa« 
«et  to  muilc : 

Ilarpoun  Id  Bretaine  after  than, 

Herd  how  th'is  mervaile  began; 

Aod  made  herof  •  lay  of  gode  likeiog, 

And  oeoipoed  it  after  the  king ; 

That  lay  Orfeo  b  yhote, 

Gode  is  the  lay,  twete  b  the  note. 

See,  ahoj  the  anecdote  of  the  Irish  harper,  p.  109,  who  H  ex- 
pressly said  to  slog  to  the  harp  a  merry  lay. 
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were  usuaUy  read»  and  to  read  them  was  not  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attainment  Some  particular  intonation  was  probably 
necessary,  beyond  the  mere  art  of  reading ;  for  the  mode  of 
slurring  verse  into  prose,  by  reading  it  as  such,  is  a  modem 
refinement  When  Robert  the  Bruce  ferried  his  few  faithful 
followers  over  Loch-Lomond  in  a  boat,  which  held  but  three 
men  at  a  time,  he  amused  tbeoi  by  reading  the  fiuDOUs  romance 
of  Fierebras: 

The  kiqg  the  qaliilet,  meryly 
Red  to  tkaln,  that  war  hyai  by« 
RoBUUiys  of  worthl  Femambrace. 

Bmricur,  Book  III. 

The  night  before  the  murder  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  was 
spent  by  that  accomplished  prince  **  yn  redyng  of  romans^  yn 
**  syngyng,  and  pypynge,  in  harpynge,  and  in  other  honest 
**  solaces  of  grete  pleasance  and  disport"— Pinkerton's  Ha- 
tofy^  Appendix  to  VoL  I.  p.  467. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposedf  that  what  we  now  call 
metrical  romance  were  always  read.  On  the  contrary^  seve- 
ral of  the  romances  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  oc- 
casionally chaunted  to  the  harp.  The  Creseide  of  Chaucer, 
a  long  performance,  is  written  expressly  to  be  read,  or  dse 
sung.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  minstrels,  who  were  cer- 
tainly the  authors  of  the  French  romances,  and  probably  of 
the  English  also,  could  derive  no  advantage  from  these  compo- 
sitions, unless  by  reciting  or  singing  them.  Some  traces  of  this 
custom  remained  in  Scotland  till  of  late  years.  A  satire  on  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  published  about  the  time  of  his  death,  is 
said  to  be  composed  to  the  tune  of  Graysteel,  a  noted  romance, 
reprinted  at  Aberdeen  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Ust  cen- 
tury. Witliin  the  memory  of  man,  an  old  person  used  to  per- 
ambulate the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  singing  in  a  monotonous 
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cadence,  the  tale  of  Rosewal  anil  Lilian,  which  ii>  in  idti 
tome, »  raetricfil  romance  of  chivair}-. 


Siche  ait  thai  drea>c. 

What  and  red  Iti  *(«/.— P.  83.  9t.  IT- 
Our  forefathen  decorated  tlieir  vessels  with  useless  nd  ab- 
Burd  magniflcence.  The  lords  of  France,  when  about  to  in- 
vatte  England  (a  sort  orcpidranlc  disease,  which  has  frequent- 
ly adzed  the  ruiera  of  that  country,  and  geDerntly  spent  its 
force  in  an  eruptive  eipence  of  preparation),  "  made  hnnert, 
"  penoni,  slanderdes  of  sylke,  so  goodlye,  that  it  was  nuu-vayle 
"  lo  beliolde  them  :  also  they  paynted  the  mastes  of  thejt 
"  ehippes  fro  the  one  end  lo  the  other,  glyterii^  with  golde, 
"  and  dcvyaes,  and  arraes :  and  specially  it  waa  dwwed  me, 
"  that  the  Lord  Giiy  of  Tremoyle  gamyshed  his  shippe  fydie- 
"  ly ;  the  paintynga  that  were  made  cost  more  than  two  thou- 
"aande  frankes." — Berner's  Froitiarl,  vol.  IL  foJ.  Iw.  In 
elder  times.  Earl  Qodwin  is  said  to  have  given  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  a  galley,  having  a  gilded  prow,  manned  with  etgfatj 
cboeen  warrior;  armed  in  suitable  splendour.  Each  wore 
bracelets  of  gold,  a  triple  hauberk,  a  gilded  hdraet,  and  a 
sword  with  gitdcd  hill;  u  Danish  axe,  inlaid  with  gold  aial 
silver,  was  suspended  at  the  bnck ;  the  leO  hand  held  a  buti- 
)er  with  B  gilded  boss,  the  right  a  lance,  called  in  Ei^iah  t^ar. 
Simeon  of  Durham,  aptid  ann.  loio. 

Jfi>t>  Kal  he  Triilrrm  trew<.—P.&5.  st  IT, 
Hiat  is,  now  he  is  vailed  by  his  proper  name,  Tristrcm,  immI 
of  the  inverted  appellation,  Tramtris,  which  he  hMd  I 
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Triiirtm  hath  ttld^ 


Of  Yi9mde  ikai  voi  kene.^F.  86.  tt  19. 
TheronuuioerrejMreteiitf  the  passion  of  Triftrem  for  Ysonde^ 
as  arising  solely  from  the  drink  of  might,  of  which  they  imfi^r- 
tunately  partook.  The  praisesy  therefore,  which  inflamed  King 
Mark,  were  those  of  dispassionate  admiration,  or,  at  most,  of 
gratitude.  The  prose  folio  does  not  entirely  foUow  Toiiias  in 
this  particular.  Tristrem  loves  Ysolt  from  their  tot  inter- 
view, and  fights  against  Palamedes  upon  her  account,  during 
his  residence  in  Dublin.  It  was»  however,  but  a  transient 
passion,  being  superseded  by  that  which  he  afterwards  enter- 
tained for  the  lady  of  Segurades,  in  whose  afiections,  as  after^ 
wards  in  those  of  Ysonde,  he  successfully  rivalled  his  unde 
MarL  Ysonde  perceived  neither  the  passion  of  Tristrem  nor 
Palamedes,  nor  their  mutual  hatred,  ^  Comme  telle  qui  one- 
"  ques  n'avoit  peoak  a  amour." 

The  b^rouHM  kern  bitKought^ 
To^el  Tristrema  pride.^^,  87.  st  91. 
In  the  prose  romance,  the  plan  of  procuring  Tristrem's  death, 
by  sending  him  to  ask  in  marriage  the  niece  of  Bioraunt,  whooi 
he  had  shun,  is  imputed  to  Biark  himsel£ 

For  daute  cfo  dragomn.'^F,  90.  st  97. 
It  may  be  objected  by  those,  who  adhere  to  Mr  Warton's 
derivation  of  romantic  fiction  from  the  Moors  and  s«F«#^ft»^^ 
that  the  introduction  of  a  dragon,  the  creature  of  Oriental 
fancy,  savours  'of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  &bles  of  the 
East  than  could  have  been  acquired  in  SooUaad  during  the 
ISth  century.  According  to  Warton,  ^  Dragons  are  a  sure 
^  mark  of  Orientalisro." — Dmert.  o«  Origin  ofKomaiUic  fk* 
timu    To  this  it  might  be  sofficicot  to  answer,  that  the  Soot- 
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in  sent  many  w 


o  the  Crusades :  But,  ii 


tbe  idea  of  tfiis  Miuloug  aainial  was  bmiliar  to  the  Celtic 
tribes  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  borne 
on  tbe  banner  of  Pendragon,  who  from  that  drciuuBtance  de- 
rived his  Dame.  A  dragon  was  aho  the  standard  of  the  r«- 
noWDed  Arthur.  A  description  of  tliis  banner,  the  mi^cal 
work  of  Merlin,  occurs  in  the  roraaace  of  Arlhour  and  Mer-^ 
tin,  in  the  AucliinJeck  MS.,  and  is  oot  unpoetical ; 


Merii 

tIpOD 

the  lop  ilode  a  dTBgaun, 

Swill 

>e  griKliclie  a  litel  croDine, 

Faill 

bim  bibeld  al  tho  In  tbe  tmme. 

Fori 

bt  moulh  be  had  eilaainge. 

And  the  long  out  flalliose, 

Thai 

our  lieitaparkei  offer. 

Into 

ibciklnlhalflowtocler; 

That 

draeoun  had  a  lang  toile. 

That 

waj  wippcr  hoked  iBun-raUe. 

The  dragon 

castlir< 

maraupon 

thecrei 

tt  of  Tumus : 

Tarn  macb  ilia  frcmem,  el  triitibus  effen  flammii. 
Qnam  magi)  clfiuo  ctiideiceDl  Mnjuine  pupie. 

In  the  Welsh  Triads,  I  find  the  dnigoD  repeatedly  n 
ed;  anil  in  a  battle  fought  at  Bedford,  about  7SS,  betwiu 
Etiielbald,  king  of  Merda,  and  Cutlired,  king  of  Wessei,  a 
,  golden  dragon,  the  banner  of  the  latter,  was  borne  iuibe  front 
of  combat  by  Edethcim,  or  Edelhun,  a  chief  of  the  Wett 
Saxons- — Bbompton.  Chron.  Inileed,  even  supposing,  that, 
during  the  long  residence  of  the  Romans  in  Brtt>ia,  Atj  lad 
not  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  their  tiaditione  c 
dragons,  it  is  hard  to  sec  why  the  Celtic  or  GoUuc  ii 
night  not  conceive  such  a  monster,  without  h 
ides  from  tbe  EasL    Serpeats  and  liards  were  well  kiwn  H 


J 
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the  northern  nations:  to  equip  them  with  wings  (although 
these  are  neither  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Merlin's  dragon, 
nor  of  Tristrem's)  seems  to  be  no  great  stretch  of  fancy ;  and 
the  burning  heat,  induced  by  the  bite  of  an  adder,  may  at  first, 
by  poetical  licence,  and  afterwards^  'by  ^  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  audience;  have  giren  rise  to  the  supposed  quality  of 
vomiting  flames. 

The  mention  of  the  dragon  leads  to  another  remark.  The  • 
word  dragon  is,  in  Owen's  Welch  Dictionary,  translated  a  lead- 
fr,  as  pen^dragon  is  rendered  a  generaiiaimaf  and  dragonawl 
a  supreme  chief.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  great 
violence  in  the  supposition,  that  the  dragon,  slain  by  Sir  Tris- 
trem  (one  of  the  very  few  marvellous  incidents  in  the  tale,)  was 
flome  chief  or  leadar,  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  monarch.  This 
exposition  seems  less  forced  than  that  of  Regnar  Lodbrog'a 
slaughter  of  two  snakes,  which  one  commentator  explains  to 
mean  his  having  surmounted  the  winding  and  mishapen  wall 
of  the  fortress,  in  which  a  lovely  vugin  was  confined ;  and  an- 
other, his  having  conquered  and  slain  a  seneschal,  whose 
name  was  Onne,  or  Serpent.  In  truth,  the  hyperbolical  and 
enigmatical  descriptions  of  the  British  bards,  and  the  Gothic 
scalds,  may  often  lead  us  to  confound  with  fiction  what  was 
used  as  metaphor  and  parable.  The  crusaders,  in  passing 
through  the  Archipelago,  made  a  yet  more  ridiculous  mistake; 
believing  that  the  wateivspouts,  which  often  occur  there,  were 
owing  to  the  frolics  of  an  immense  bladL  dragon,  whom  they 
endeavoured  to  drive  away  by  shouts  and  dashing  of  arms. 
Brompton,  Chron.  apud  Decern  Scriptoretj  p.  1910. 

It  seems  that  the  minstrels  did  not  know,  or  did  not  re;*ard, 
the  tradition,  that  St  Patrick  freed  Ireland  from  poisonous 
animals.    Not  only  the  dragon  in  the  text,  but  another  slain . 
by  Guy  of  Warwick,  were  natives  of  the  land  of  Saints.  This 
last  if  described  at  length : 


SIR  TRISTHEM. 


It  li  DilchcJ,  and  lung,  aiMl  grijclich, 

Fram  the  oaval  apwatd  un^cbaprlkbe, 

Thctmslett  scale  that  on  him  is. 

No  weprn  no  may  attaine  y  »U  ( 

At  a  iOmrr  it  is  breslpd  bf  fore  in  tbe  brcdc, 

Ajld  iwifler  eiiKod  Ihaa  aai  atede. 

He  bath  rlawei  all  a  Ijoud, 

HeD  uilb  that  it  ii  a  dragona  ; 

Gret  wiagct  be  hatb  nilh  lo  Be, 

H'a  shafle  to  tell  slid  ue  moitc  wr. 


The  adventure  of  the  dragon  in  the  text  is  htetallj  <x>pied  ' 
into  the  prose  folio;  but  ii  placed  during  Tristrcm't  first  reti. 
dence  in  IreUnd,  and  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  ml 
name.  He  succeeds  in  his  embassy,  by  succouring  the  king  c^ 
Ireland  I  when  hard  beset  in  a  toumamenL 


IV««fc— P.  9S.  sU  37. 

Treacle,  or  therioca,  was  long  accounted  a  cbaii:e  remedy 
agaimt  poison,  and  was  held,  accordingly,  in  high  reputuiou. 
Chaucer  loentions 


e  Sue  IhsQ  Ireule. 


In  i>  MS.  poem  oi 
blem  or  fidehtyi 


Trew  u  ttcaile  e(  thai  to  fend. 


4 

J, 

i 


Theiiacs  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Gnfisfi,  balia  v(a««aif 
The  use  and  composition  of  the  medicine  auy  be  found  id  tb 
SOih  book  of  Pliny,  cap.  34. 
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YtOHde^  Mght  <f  heme. 
Thought  it  TrmmiHi  verew— P.  97.  tt  41. 
This  seems  to  be  an  error  of  tbe  tnmscriber.    Ysonde  did 
not  suspect  the  stranger  to  be  Tramtriit  her  old  preceptor,  but 
TriitreMf  who  had  slain  her  uncle  Moraunt ;  and  her  conjec- 
ture is  confirmed  by  the  broken  sword.  The  prose  work  men- 
tions this  discovery,  which  it  places  during  Tristrem's  first 
abode  in  Ireland.    With  greater  plausibility  it  represents  the 
queen,  not  Ysonde,  as  the  lady  who  threatened  the  hero  with ' 
personal  vengeance ;  while  the  long,  moved  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  by  **  the  bounty  of  chivalry/'  which  Tristrem 
had  displayed,  saves  him  firaod  death,  but  banishes  him  from 
Ireland.    But  Mr  Douce's  Fragment,  as  u^ual,  concurs  with 
Tomas  of  Erceldouiie.     Vide  page  915. 

The  iteward/onoke  hit  dede. — P.  loa  st  47. 
This  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Mr  Donee's  Fragment,  where 
Tristrem  says,  he  deserved  Ysonde's  pardon  Ibr  her  unde'a 
death,  by  protecting  her  against  the  claim  of  a  man  whom  she 
hated,  p.  217.  The  name  given  to  this  fidse  steward,  in  the 
prose  folio,  is  Aguynguerren  the  Red. 


a  drink  rfwughty 


7%it  lave  wold  kithe^^F.  101.  st  48. 
This  philtre,  or  boire  omoamisf,  as  the  romancers  called  it, 
produced  the  fttal  and  unchangeable  affection,  by  which  Ysonde 
and  Tristrem  were  so  inseparably  united.  If  we  suppose  that 
it  was  only  a  medical  aphrodisiac,  the  tale  will  not  appear  in- 
credible.   The  hero  and  heroine  experienced  Ovid's  maxim, 

'*  Pbiltra  oocent  anloils,  vlmqae  fiirorls  habeot,** 
When  the  eftcts  of  temporary  delirium  had  taken  plac^  the 


Sm  TRISTItEM. 


evil  vias  uTeinediable ;  and  (lie 


of  their  gaUtj  if 


tcrcoursc  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  origiiiai  c 
But  our  ancestors  held  a  more  marvollous  doctrine.  Their 
ideas  of  the  drink  of  might  were  not  confined  to  its  immediaEe 
stimulating  effects ;  it  was  supposed,  through  magic,  or  occult 
sympathy,  to  continue  its  pperalion  during  the  life  of  those 
wlio  [lartook  of  the  beverage.  The  rules  for  composing  lucb 
philtres  are  to  be  found  in  every  author  titat  treats  of  physics, 
from  the  days  of  the  ancients  to  the  middle  of  the  I  Ttfa  Cfo- 
tury ;  from  Pliny's  Natural  History,  to  the  Solid  Treasure  of 
Albert  the  Less.  The  noted  hippomancs  was  the  principal 
ingredient  in  these  love-potions;  but  the  bones  of  a  green  fn^ 
(provided  the  flesh  had  been  eaten  by  ants),  the  head  of  a 
kite,  the  marrow  of  a  wolf's  Icfl  foot,  mixed  with  ambergris 
a  pigeon's  liver,  stewed  in  the  blood  of  the  person  to  be  be- 
loved, and  many  other  recipes,  more  or  less  nauseous,  are  COB- 
fideotly  averred  to  be  of  equal  virtue.  In  Middleton's  Witc^^ 
a  young  gallant  goes  to  the  cave  of  an  enchantress)  to  proi 
a  love-spcU : 

Herau.  Thuu  shalt  haie  cboice  of  Iwenlic,  welt  or  drie. 

AlmaefiHAi.  Nay,  iri'i  have  drie  ones. 

Her.  Vf  thou  will  U5e*(  by  way  of  cup  and  potion, 
Jll  give  Iheca  remara  iboll  bcwilcb  ber  stiaighL 

Aim.  A  remora!  wbal'a  thai  i 

Hic.  A  little  iuck-slone: 
Some  call  it  a  itelainprFy  ;  a  imidl  fiih. 

Aim.  And  muit'l  be  buttered  ? 

Hcc.  Theboneaoradead  frog,  too,  woiidroiu  prrtluiu,    . 
Tbc  Qesb  coUDiDed  by  plze-min 


In  another  n 
of  the  witch; 


,  Aliuachildes  thus  describes  the  b 


■  This  curiODi  old  play  slfordcd  the  lODgi  and  channes  for  Ibe- 
belh.    It  only  eiiiled  io  MS,,  till  Hr  Kead  printed  ft  few  e 
(or  tbe  uie  of  his  friendi. 
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Akm.  The  wbonon  old  bekat  would  have  ghren  me  the 
Brayne  of  a  cat,  once,  in  ny  handkercher.    I  bad 
Her  make  sawce  withH,  with  a  vengeance  I    And  a 
Little  bone  in  the  hithermott  part  of  a  Wolfe's  taile.* 
I  bad  her  pick  her  teeth  with*t,  with  a  peitiience  I 

The  virtues  of  the  magic  draught  of  Sir  Tristrem  are  thus 
described  by  the  queen  of  Irdand  ^  Ce  bruivage  est  appeDe 
"  le  boire  amoureux ;  car  si-tost  oomme  le  Roy  Bfarc  en-aura 
**  beu,  et  ma  fille  apres,  ilz  se  aymerent  si  merveilleusement, 
**  que  nul  ne  pourroieot  mettre  discord  entre  eulz.'*  Folio  xlL 

• 

2Vti^reiR  io  rewe  Ae.— P.  101.  st  49. 
Dextci^ity  in  rowing,  as  it  was  a  necessary,  so  it  was  deemed 
an  honourable  accomplishment,  among  the  heroes  of  chivaliy. 
The  ancient  Scandinavians,  whose  manners  gave  a  strong 
tinge  to  the  feudal  ages,  were,  from  their  roving  and  piratical 
precession,  obliged  to  understand  the  use  of  the  oar.  Harald 
the  Valiant  boasts  of  skill  in  this  exercise,  as  one  of  his  most 
tstimable  qualifications*    Sen  ionum  ver  naniut^  && 

But  fonr  banks  on  my  galley's  side* 

But  fifteen  mates  were  mine« 
When,  throagh  the  pathless  ocean  wide. 

My  oar  dashed  high  the  brine. 
Daantlcis,  1  viewed  the  billows*  strength 

Fly  o*er  my  bark  in  vain  i 
And  little  thooght  to  brook,  at  Iciifth. 

A  Rasrian  maid*s  disdain. 


Eight  arts  are  miae  :^to  wield  the  steel. 

To  curb  the  warlike  hone, 
Tc  swim  the  lake,  or,  skate  on  beely 

To  urge  my  rapid  coarse. 


Thb  is  a  classical  ipelV  meirtioBed  by  PU^y. 


SIR  TBISTREM. 


e,  Ihuugli  doomed  tu  beat 


The  coupe  aai  ritheli  wrought. 

Of  gold  it  KOI  Xhe  pitu—V.  102.  it.  M. 
The  practice  of  |)utting  gold  and  silver  pins  into  gob 
drinking  vessela,  was  intended  to  rcgubite  die  draught  of  caiji 
individual  giirat,  so  that  all  might  have  an  equal  share  of  the 
beverage.  It  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin^  und  is,  by  the  face- 
tious Grose,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  our  vulgar  expn*. 
BJon  of  drinking  to  a  mrrry  pin.  Willimn  of  Malmesbury 
gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  no  leas  a  persoaigc  than 
St  DuDBtan :  '<  In  tantum  et  in  frivolis  pacis  sequax,  ut  quia 
"  coropBirialte  m  tubernis  convenientes,  jamque  teuiulenb,  pro 
"  more  tnbendi  contenderent,  ipse  clavos  argenieos  vel  aureos 
"  vasis  alEgi  jusserit;  ut,  duni  roetam  auain  quiique  cognoac^ 
"  ret,  non  pUu,  subserviente  verccundia,  vd  ipie  appetcret, 
"  vel  aliuro  appetere  cogeret."  De  Gala  Rtg.  Aug.  lib.  3. 
Giving  Dunstan  all  credit  for  his  pacific  motives,  this  measur- 
ing out  bumpers  to  his  drunken  countrymen  seems  a  wngiilwr 
occupation  for  a  saint  and  an  archbishop. 

R«r  Imc  might  no  man  (mn,  H 

Til  ktr  tading  day.—V.  lOS.  St  SO.  " 

The  love  of  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  became  proverbial  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  references  to  it  are  innumerable.  A 
few  may  be  noticed,  out  of  a  great  number.  In  the  Taafk 
tfGlai,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  there  occurs,  among  tli 
bitbful  servants  of  Love, 

Yionde,  and  many  eke  moo. 

And  all  the  tarmrDi  nad  the  ciuetl  noo 
That  the  bad  far  Trliimn  all  ber  ifrt. 
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The  seDtentious  Gower  treats  of  their  story  in  the  following 
verses,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  moral,  that  gentlemen  and 
ladies  should  beware  of  drinking  a  cup  too  much. 

**  Hie  de  amoris  ebrietate  ponit  exempluray  quaUter  Tristansi 
**  ob  potum  quern  Brengwayn  in  vani  (vino)  ei  porrexit,  de 
**  amore  belle  Isolde  inebriatus  ezstitit" 

And  for  to  loke«  in  erideoce. 

Upon  the  totbe  experience  i 

80  that  It  bath  beftUI  er  this, 

In  everjr  man*!  meath  U  it. 

How  Triftraai  was  of  loTe  dronke 

With  bele  Isolde,  whan  they  dronke 

The  drinke,  which  Brangweine  hem  betok* 

Er  that  K\n^  Mark  hb  erne  hir  tok 

To  wyfe,  as  it  was  after  knoare, 

And  eke,  ro>  soailr,  if  thoo  wylte  kaowe* 

As  it  hath  fallen  over  mora 

In  loTe*s  caose,  and,  what  b  mofe. 

Of  droakeshyp  for  to  drede, 

As  it  whylome  befell  In  dede» 

Whereof  thoa  myght  the  better  ctcbewe 

Of  dronken  men,  that  thou  na  tewe 

The  coBspaoy^  in  no  manere, 

A  great  eosample  thoa  shalt  here* 

Lib.  sezt. 

The  moralist  again  introduces  Tnstrem  amoi^  the  true 
lovers  in  the  train  of  Veous : 

There  was  Tristmn,  which  was  beloved 
•  With  bale  Isolde,  and  Lancrli»t« 

Stode,  with  Goenor,  and  Galahote, 
With  hb  lady.* 


•  Qower  b  here  iacarrect.   GahUiaat,  or  Galahad,  had  no  pa- 
ramour, bnt  piqaed  hlssKlf  on  hb  continence^  thrash  whlch»  with 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


It  a|^}eara  from  the  rollowing  passage  in  Barbafau'i 
bliiur,  iJiat  the  love  ol"  Tristrem  aud  Yaemde  was  proveriiisi 
unong  ihc  Frcncli  lainstrels: 


K  Ib  BioBile, 


ncqUM  TriitrsDE  Vscull 
niite  femmE  dr  cnl  moode, 
am  oncqiKi  si  Tort  nuini, 
oe  rle  fitl  lAntDl  crlni. 

La  Vititle  Tnuutt. 


•a  Dami  qai  a\ 


\ 


A  very  ancient  alluMon  to  the  story  of 
ted  by  FaucheC,  from  the  Eonga  of  the  king  of  Nofsire,  and 
has  been  noticed  in  our  Introduction. 

After  ail,  it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  instance  of  the  unira- 
«al  HDil  continued  popularity  of  tlie  tde  of  Sir  Triitrcm,  that 
Boiardo  and  Ariosio  have  founded  upon  his  histoi^-  the  idea  of 
the  two  enchanted  fountains,  which  produced  the  opposite 
effects  of  love  and  hatred,  and  occasioned  the  varioua  and  ci- 
pricioub  events  in  the  loves  of  RinaJdo  and  ADgdica.  Boiwdo 
thus  describes  the  Fountain  of  Hatred: 


Ell-f 


d'albatiro  candid' 
roti  bel.chechid 
tedi  il  prnio,  e  Gi 


(ro  vi  gnstB, 


i 


Sir  Percival,  he  accompliihed  the  odveotare  of  Ibe  81  Greal.  '■ 
Perrlval  «s>  torel^  templed  hy  Ibe  devil,  in  shape  of  a  flit  it 
•el.  bolhc  repentrd  in  time,  and  drove  hli  svord  tbroggh  bb  •>■ 
tfaigh,  a>  B  iieniuice  for  hii  frailly.     See  Lmttlol  du  Lae. 
1533.    Lu  Utrc€  parttc 
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Oicoo  che  dm  Merlio  fa  fabbricata« 
Per  rrUtam  che  d'  Itotta  erm  iovaghito, 
Accioch  'iyi  beveodo*  ti  icordaise 
L'amor  di  qoella  donna,  e  la  laiciaae. 

Ifa  ooo  cooteoti  mai  li  loa  leiaiioraf 
Oi  fv  lo  a  qoeita  foate  capifarei 
QnaotaiMiiie  andaT  io  Tolta  alia  Teotara, 
Cercuodo  II  nuMido  per  terra,  o  per  mare. 


Fair  was  that  faaiitaiii,  scolptored  all  with  gold. 
With  alabaster  tcnlptored,  rich  and  rare. 
And  Id  Jti  basoo  clear  thoa  raij^htst  behold 
The  flowery  marge  reflected  fresh  and  fair. 
8age  Merlin  framed  the  fount,  so  legends  bear, 
When  oo  fair  \  sonde  doated  Tristrem  brave. 
That  the  good  erraont  knight,  arriving  there. 
Might  quaff  oblivion  in  the  enchanted  wave, 
And  leave  hb  Incklew  love,  and  scape  his  timelea  grave* 

But  ne*er  the  warrior's  evil  flile  allowed 
His  steps  that  fbiuitaio*s  charmed  verge  to  fiain. 
Though  restless,  roving  on  adventure  proud. 
He  traverKd  oft  the  land  and  oft  the  main. 


Among  the  enchanted  palaces,  which  proTutely  adorn  the 
Orlando  PurUmOt  n  a  lodge,  called  the  Rocea  di  Tristano,  on 
account  of  a  certain  adventure  atchieved  there  by  our  hero. 
Canto  XXXn. 

Dante  has  al^o  given  Sir  Tristrem  a  place  among  the  lovers 
destribed  in  the  Inferma^  as  flitting  tiutxigh  the  air  like  a  flock 
of  cranes: 

Vcdi  Paris,  Tristano  i  e  phi  de  mille 
Ombre  mostromml,  e  aominoH*  a  dito» 
Ch'  amor  dl  nostra  vita  departille. 


S20  SIR  TRISTREM. 


An  haunde  ther  was  bUide* 

The  coupe  he  licked  that  ficfe.— P.  109.  st.  51. 
John  Baptist  van  Helmont,  in  a  treatise  De  Magneticm 
Morborum  Curatione,  ooDtaining*  as  may  be  supposed  firom 
the  tide,  much  mystic  jargon  about  sympathy^  informs  us,  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  particular  talisman,  he  attached  a  dog  to  his 
perB(Hi,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hodain  is  said  to  have  become 
inseparable  (rom  Ysonde  and  Tristrem,  by  licking  the  cup 
which  had  contained  the  boire  amoureuie*  It  is  suffidentiy 
strange,  in  the  present  day,  to  see  the  metaphysical  nonsenae 
of  Albertus  and  Van  Helmont  reviving  successftiWy,  in  the 
modem  charlatanism  of  animal  nu^etism  and  mfftalKf  tiae* 
tors! 

Now  thenketh  Ytonde  to  $fo, 
Brengwain  and  hir  to  spti/le;-*P«  105.  St.  56m 
The  barbarous  ingratitude  of  the  queen  of  Cornwall  re- 
sembles that  of  the  heroine  in  Middleton's  Changelings  an 
old  play,  which  contains,  some  passages  horribly  striking. 

Smocket  had  tche  and  F, 

And  hir  was  iobpy  to  sen, — ^P.  107.  St.  60. 
The  all^;ory  of  Brengwaine  is  more  delicately  ciprcwcd  in 
the  folio:  *<  Quant  Madame  Ysoult  se  partist  de  Yriand,  cUe 
*  avoit  une  fleur  de  b'z,  qu'elle  devoit  porter  au  Roy  Marc;  et 
**  une  de  ses  damoysell€s  en  avoit  une  aultre.  Madame  per- 
**  dit  la  sienne,  dont  eUe  eust  este  mal  bailie :  quant  la  da- 
**  moyselle  luy  presentoit,  par  moy  la  sienne,  que  elle  avoit 
**  bien  gardee,  dont  eUe  fut  saulvee;  et  cuide,  que  pour  celle 
**  bonte,  me  fait  elle  moorir ;  car  je  ne  scay  aultre  acfaotson."-* 
Fueillet  XLVIII.    The  ruffians,  however,  tie  Brengwain  to  a 

0 


.* 
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tree,  and  leave  her  to  be  devoured  by  wOd  beasts;  but  the  is 
delivered  by  Palamedes,  a  gallant  warrior,  the  rival  of  Tris- 
trem. 

Yumde  he  hoed  are^ 

He  thai  the  harp  brought ; 
About  hii  halt  he  it  bare, 
BUheUch  it  mat  wroughi.'^F.  109.  tt  64. 
It  afterwards  appears,  that  this  haiper  was  an  Irish  earl,  a 
former  lover  of  Ysonde,  thus  disguised.    The  description  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Minstrel,  in  an  ancient  MS.  Fabliau,  in 
the  British  Museum,  commencing  thus: 

Seyooun  escotet  on  petit, 
8i  orres  on  ties  boo  dedoit, 
De  on  menestrilf  que  patia  la  terre, 
Far  merveiUe  e  a?  entre  gaere  i 
8i  vlat  de  la  Louadrei  en  on  pree, 
EacoBBtra  le  roy  e  n  mehacei 
Satoor  Mm  col  porta  toon  taboar, 
Depeiatdeoretricheatoori  Ac. 

Besides  tiieir  harp,  minstreb  usually  suspended  about  their) 
necks  a  blazon  of  the  arms  of  tiieir  patron.  Sir  David  Lindsay 
directs,  that  **  na  menstraU  sail  weir  his  looi  or  prinds  armes 
^  as  ane  herrald  dois.  But  he  sail  bier  them  ewin  on  the  mid- 
**  dis  of  his  breist,  and  with  ane  round  dcde  about  the  schidd, 
^  quhilk  is  callit  ane  besigel  in  armis.' 


n 


Thin  harp  wki  wUtow  tpare.— P.  109.  st.  64.  ^ 

In  the  foh'o,  this  remonstrance  is  addressed  by  Bling  Bfark 

to  Helyot  L'Envoysie,  the  minstrel  of  Bong  Arthur,  wlx)se  duty 

it  was  to  sii^  lays  composed  in  honour  of  the  Round  Table. 

It  seems  King  Mark  (who  ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  fint 
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L-k 


atone  on  eucIi  a 

to  Arthur  and  Guenever,  reproaching  them  with  tbe  ii 
cnurac  which  ihnt  fair  princess  mainCiiinecl  witli  LsdkIo 
Lac,  In  revenge  of  this  insult,  Dinadam,  diewit  of  the  ftc 
Tabic,  compo»ed  a  satirical  lay  against  the  Cornish  n 
and  sent  Helyot  to  sing  it  at  hia  cmr  plenUre,  held  at  Tina- 
gel.  The  harper  declined  to  play  till  much  pre^M^  bj  Ki'n^ 
Mark,  and  then  suiJg  tin's  performance  of  Dinadain,  whidi  the 
Mortt  Ailhur  terms  "  tile  worst  lay  tlmt  ever  hotper  «»! 
"  with  hnrp,  or  with  any  other  instnniient,"  a  character  wind 
it  deserves  in  more  re^iecta  than  one.  Tritlan,  Soooad  Puti^ 
fueU.  61.  Mortc  Arthur,  Chapters  Hi,  1 17. 


Y  prove  the  for  fall  man, 
Or  T  tcbal  hene  thi  qutnj—V.  IW.  sL  GS. 
Good  faith  was  the  very  cornei^Bione  of  driralry.  Wluiv 
ever  a  kniglit's  word  was  pledged,  it  mutcfed  not  how  TBsUy, 
it  was  to  be  redeemed  at  any  price.  Henw  the  Mcnd  obla- 
tion of  tile  don  oelroi/ei,  or  boon  gtanttd  by  ■  injght  to  tui 
suppliant.  Instances  without  number  oocnr  in  ronuocct  ia 
which  B  knight,  by  rashly  granting  an  indc6iute  boon,  mn 
oUiged  to  do,  or  suBer,  something  eKtremel;  IC 
King  Lisvart,  in  Amada  d*  Gaul,  was  placed  ia  audi  ■  pre) 
ment  by  a  false  old  man,  to  wlmm  he  had  praouHd  a  (iA* 
who  demanded  tliat  the  monarch's  daughter,  tbetovdyOti 
iliould  be  delivered  up  to  him : 


He  noiighi  imnzed,  or  veiling  well  bii  frlef, 
Rtiigned  Ibc  maid,  and  ilcrn  forbade  relW; 
Deaf  lo  IhE  voire  of  hii  indiplBnl  pecn, 
IteRardlcn  of  Ihe  mald'i  or  molber'*  lean  ( 
Then  la  his  bower  ielii«d,  lo  vrni  apart 
Thr  leriEl  grief  thai  tore  hi>  manly  bean; 

RottTf  Amtdii.  BMklU. 
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In  the  MUM  rouauot,  a  wily  dmscl  chrfmed  6f  0§imar,  as 
t  boon,  that  he  should  ih^  Amadif ;  and  one  or  both  brothen 
must  have  411eQ  in  the  oontMt,  bad  not  a  courteous  kn%ht 
annulled  die  oM^ftdoa,  by  cutting  <4t  the  dattnel's  head.  In 
the  ooauneneeBient  of  the  pvoie  iVistran,  there  is  a  long  his- 
tory ofa  certam  CheMnde,  who^  always  sonxming  and  always 
submissive,  passes  through  the  ahemate  possession  of  a  score 
of  husbands  and  lovers.  She  is  bagged  from  PelUas,  her  hn»* 
band  defacto^  m  virtue  of  a  boon  which  he  had  granted  to  8a- 
doc,  her  husband  dejure^  and  PisUias  delivers  her  up.  **  Pvhb 
*■  entre  ea  sa  chambM,  et  fldtt  tel  deuil  que  semble  qu'il  se 
^  doyve  mourir  de  la  doleur  qn'il  a.^— Fudllet  fiv.  Not  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  sacred  right  of  a  boon  gnunted,  the 
hardest  sacrifice  which  could  be  demanded  of  a  knight-ernuat 
was  exacted  from  Sir  C}awain»  who  was  enjoined  to  behave  like 
a  coward  and  recreant  during  the  whole  of  a  celebrated  tour- 
nament   Seethe  Ssiigf«s^ 

But  It  is  not  in  romanos  alone  that  we  Bad  snch  singdar  in- 
•tances  of  adhereooe  to  an  indefinite  promise.  In  lS4t,  whea 
Charles  of  Blois,  then  daiaiing  the  dukedom  of  BreU^;ne,  was 
lying  before  Hennebonoe,  a  boon  was  requested  of  him  by  Don 
Louis  of  Spain.  When  grsnted  and  explained,  it  proved  to  be 
the  hesik  of  two  BngUsh  barons»  then  captives  of  Sir  Charles^ 
which  the  Spadard  demanded^  in  revenge  of  a  defoat  he  had 
sustained  in  lighting  i^amst  their  oountiymen.  SirCharles, 
however  imwilUng  to  oonply  with  a  request  derogatory  to  his 
honour,  and  contrary  to  hmdanity,  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
fiuthy  at  the  risque  of  his  shiekl  berag  dishonoured  by  a  point 
ttmpum^  the  abatement  due  to  him  who  sleir  his  prisoner. 
The  captives  were  on  the  fiital  scaiSild,  when  they  were  ret- 
cned  by  a  sally  from  the  garrison,  headed  by  the  renowned  Sir 
Walter  Mauny.  JVoissaH,  voL  I.  chap.  Ixxxvii.  The  earl 
of  Foix  is  the  only  person  I  have  found  recorded,  who,  on  such 
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an  occBsioiif  limited  his  generosity  within  the  bounds  of  pni- 
dencc.  Being  asked  a  boon  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  "  Madame,"  he  refHiedf  ^  I  am  but 
**  a  meane  man,  therefore  I  can  give  no  great  gifb.  But  I 
**  will  grant  you,  with  glad  cheer,  a  gift  not  ezceedii^  thre^ 
«  score  thousand  franks."  The  princess  essayed  again  to  pro- 
cure from  him  an  unlimited  boon ;  but  the  earl  was  i^ge  and 
prudent ;  for,  suspecting  she  would  ask  him  to  fof^fe  the  ia- 
meqse  debt  which  was  due  to  him  from  the  earl  of  Armagnac^ 
be  answered,  **  Madame,  froob  a  poor  knight,  as  I  am,  the 
^  gift  I  have  offered  should  suffice."  And  when  the  princess 
explained  her  request,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remk 
more  than  <K),000  out  of  950fiOO  franks^  to  which  the  debl 
amounted;  frotsiart,  voL  n.  cq).  xxii.  The  abatement  of 
heraldry  assigned  to  the  unworthy  knight  who  revoked  a  booiK 
was,  I  believe,  a  plain  base* 

The  romantic  sanctity  of  the  **  ifpon  pUdgt^*  seems  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Cekic  traces.  hUh/tDeatkafCm- 
cholinHf  when  the  hero  advances  for  the  last  time  i^ainet  the 
foe,  he  is  met  by  Cuculeasg,  the  chief  bard  of  the  enemy,  at- 
tended by  his  twenty-seven  pupils.  The  hero  alighted  from 
his  chariot,  and  bade  them  welcome.  **  I  require  a  gift,"  said 
the  chief  bard.  **  It  is  thine,"  said  Cucholinn.  ^  It  is  thy 
''  spear  I  ask,"  said  the  insidious  Cuculeasg.  **  And  what  is  to 
**  become  of  roe,"  said  the  warrior,  **  thus  disarmed,  and  the 
**  champions  of  the  four  provinces  ready  to  attack  me  ?  But  it 
'*  is  thine ;  wilt  thou  have  it  given  thee  by  the  handle  or  the 
point  ?"  **  Neither,  said  the  chief  bard,  ^  ddiver  it  to  me 
atliwart."  Upon  this,  the  warrior  cast  the  spear  at  him  in  the 
manner  he  required,  with  sudi  force,  that  it  laid  Cuculeasg 
and  all  his  pupils  dead  upon  the  earth.  **  Alas !"  cried  Cu- 
cholinn, **  the  completion  of  my  misfortunes  is  near  at  hand. 
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^  for  I  have  slaiii  a  chief  bard,  and  that  by  the  very  gift  he 
"  required  of  me ;  hasten,  therefore^  the  diariot  towards  the 
**  enemy,  that  I  may  ai  least  have  vengeance  in  my  death." 
*<  Not,**  said  Laogh,  <<  till  I  have  taken  up  thy  spear."  «  That 
^  thou  shalt  not,"  said  Cuchdinn,**  for  I  never  took  back  what 
**  I  had  bestowed."  Similar  instances  occur  in  this  curious 
poem,  for  the  perusal  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  and  acoompUshment 

Hit  rote  withouten  iren. 

He  raught  by  the  ring.^F.  110.  st  67. 
The  rote  was  an  andent  musical  instrument,  managed  by  a 
wheel,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Tyrwhitt  seems  to 
think  that  it  resembled  the  ancient  psaltery,  but  altered  in  its 
shape,  and  with  an  additional  number  of  strings.  Ritson  says^ 
it  is  the  modem  mandolin,  or  kurdy  f^f^,  of  the  strolling  Sa- 
voyards. A  partiookr  spedes  of  song  was  probably  adapted 
to  it ;  for,  when  Keiiedin  (the  OanhasdiB  of  Thomas)  became 
poetical  in  his  passion,  **  D  fait  noter,  diansonsy*  rotuanches, 
^  chants  et  deschantx,  tout  pour  la  Royne  Yseult."— Tritlafi, 
fueil.  lis.  These  are  called  rotewangei  by  William  of  Wad- 
dington,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  isth  century.  See 
the  Abb^  de  la  Rue's  Diuertation  on  AngUhRomam  Poets, 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Wace,  in  his  translation  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth : 

Unit  poitiei  oir  chaocom 
Rotneogei,  et  voimLx  sooi, 
Villeon,  lalt  et  notes, 
Lais  de  vielct,  laiz  de  rotes, 
Lais  de  harpes,  lais  de  ieteali. 

£llis*8  iSjieciiiMiif,  vol.  I.  p.  48, 
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Smklie  long  ht  gan  ling, 

TKat  fur  was  twiihe  kq. 
Her  com  lariche  iooL  longing. 

Her  hert  brasl  might  ato.—V.  til.  ft.  B 
Pcrhitps  this  is  the  very  possBgc  parodied  in  ibe  riume  of  S« 
Tliopas; 


1  have  found  no  passage  io  the  Eagliih 
near  to  die  burlesque  of  tbe  ancient  bani  or  Woodrtocit 


I 


Witk  thine  harp,  thou  iponne  Air  titat  tUtt 
Thou  tit'  her  wilh  mi  role.~-l}^.  St,  73. 
The  Uory  of  the  harper,  together  with  Uui  iwj  esprcMoo, 
occurs  in  Mr  Donee's  MS.  See  p,  Jtl9.  But  in  the  proM  Iblip 
a  diSerciit  turn  i;  given  to  tbe  adventure:  Yaooim,  repaaMM 
of  her  cruelty  to  firengwoin,  is  in  despair  titr  hef  loss,  whis 
that  faithfulattendant  iipresGnte<ltobert9?ilamed<a.  This 
knight  hud  rescued  her  when  exposed  in  the  fonet,  (S«c  HOtt 
on  staiiia  60,)  nod  he  demands  a  boon  from  Ywnde  and  Kiaf 
Mail,  in  return  for  this  good  syvice.  Tbe  boon  beiDK  gfifl^ 
ed,  be  requests  that  the  queen  niay  be  dehvcred  vf  to  bna. 
Of  the  wliolc  court  ofComw^lJ,  only  one  knight  atUti^  kr 
rescue,  and  he  is  mortally  wounded.  The  rest,  reapectiiig  tfac 
king's  word,  and  perhaps  the  weU-known  valour  of  PghmedWi 
suffer  him  to  carry  off  his  prize  in  triumph.  Triitrem  retmai 
from  hunting,  and,  learning  what  had  happened,  goes  in  pnt* 
suit  of  the  ravisher.  Maving  overtaken  him,  a  dc«f»enlc  MB* 
bat  ensues,  which  lasts  with  uncertain  success,  til)  YHodi^ 
nnxious  for  her  lovin*,  throws  herself  betwixt  their  swotdi,  aod 
demands  a  boon  of  Ptdamedee.    The  inUtttistcd  knight  hann{ 
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granted  her  reqaest,  **  Go»"  aeid  8he»  ^  to  the  court  o£  King 
**  Arthur,  and  teli  queen  Goenevery  from  nie»  that  there  exist 
^  on  earth  but  two  ioughts  and  two  ladies,  she  and  I,  her  friend 
^  and  mine;  and»  moreover,  do  thou  henoeibrward  never  ap* 
**  pear  before  me  in  Britain."  Palamedes,  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  retires  m  mortal  sorrow';  *  while  Tristrem  and  Ysonde 
spend  a  few  hapfiy  dajs  in  the  Lodge  of  the  Forest,  before  re- 
turning to  the  court  of  Cornwall. 

Meriadokr-V.  1 1 4.  st.  74. 
The  spy,  by  whom  the  loves  of  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  are  so 
often  discovered  eftd  betrayed,  is  in  Uie  folio  termed  Andvet, 
a  nephew  of  King  Merk,  end  as  felonious  and  cowardly  as  his 
uncle. 

JBUktm  ih»  bmr  end  Ute  kaUc, 

Tk$  sMty  flMtf  fierH  end  iitor— P.  It^  sL  75. 
The  state  of  *^  domestic  arts*  intimatfd  bv  this  imflsagr 
refors  to  a  remote  pericd  of  society.  The  bed-chamber  of  the 
queen  was  constructed  of  wooden  boards  or  shingle^  of  which 
one  could  easily  be  removed.  It  was  called  a  bower,  proba- 
bly from  its  resemblanoe  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which 
the  courtiers  lay  pramiscnously,  formed  a  separate  buildii^; 
for  the  art  of  partitions  was  probably  unknown.   If  we  suppose 


*  P^amedet,  after  thb  mortlfyiiig  repulse,  attached  hlmieir  to 
the  quest,  or  penelt,  of  a  certain  aalaMl,  called  In  the  roaaace  La. 
fisfv  G/otyiMnle.  What  particalar  reason  be  had  for  followii«  this 
beast  is  nocertala  i  but  the  oHMister  was  in  Itself  a  itrmnge  monster. 
It  had  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  stag,  the  tall  of  a  lion,  and  the  head 
of  a  serpent,  and  made  a  noise  as  if  a  pack  of  twenty  hoonds  had 
opened  at  once.  It  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Spenser  the  ideaW 
bis  Blatani  BeatU 
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that  these,  and  other  huts,  necessary  for  the  royal  aoooauno- 
dation,  were  surrounded  with  a  palisade  and  ditch,  we  afaaU 
have  the  picture  of  a  British  fortress,  as  descrihed  by  Gssar. 
The  Saxons  did  not  greatly  improve  on  this  modcL  On  the 
contrary,  the  houses  erected  by  the  Romans  were  aaftred  to 
gQ  to  ruin,  while  the  thanes  deligfated  to  vpeod  their  kige  re- 
venues in  rude  hospitality,  under  shelter  of  the  wooden  halls, 
which  were  common  to  all  the  northern  nations.  In  the  Sagmm 
of  Gunlangif  there  is  a  descriptioii  and  plan  of  such  an  apart- 
mentf 

The  croice  to  Jermtakm  to  bring* — ^P.  1 15L  sft.  77. 
In  the  French  folio,  this  deceit  is  practised ,  not  upon  Yaoode^ 
but  Tristrem.  Maii^,  having  been  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  ofkn  to  liberate  Tristrem,  then  imprisoned; 
provided  he  will  go  in  his  stead.  He  even  &lsifies  the  inper- 
scription  of  the  bulls,  that  Tristrem  may  suppose  them  address- 
ed to  himself.'  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Whatever  sins  Tiislif 
had  to  repent  of,  he  refused  to  expiate  them  by  a  crusade. 
Triitan^  sec.  partie,  fueiLlvii. 

Trittrem  Constable  i$  heighe.-^V.  185.  st  96. 
In  the  prose  work,  Tristrem  is  placed  in  the  still  more  ooo- 
fidential  offices  of  Steward  and  Chamberlain.  The  preceding 
incidents  are  also  different.  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  folio, 
of  the  lovers  conveying  intelligence  by  the  chips  of  wood  float- 
ing down  tlie  stream.  Neither  does  the  story  of  the  dwarf  and 
the  tree  occur  in  the  folio,  although  such  an  ambassador  is  em- 
ployal  during  Tristrem  and  Mark's  original  rivalship  for  the 
good  graces  of  the  wife  of  Seguradcs.  Both  these  incidents 
arc  alluded  to  in  the  French  metrical  fragments.  See  pages 
'.'19,  1:1:3,  i>24. 
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Blod  leten  woi  ike  kingt 

Triitrem,  and  ike  quetu — ^P.  126.  St  98. 
InsteMl  of  this  surgical  experiment,  which  oocursy  with  little 
cUfferencey  in  the  FragmentSy  p.  S24y  Mark  is,  in  the  French 
folio,  made  to  place  by  the  bed  of  his  spouse,  a  sort  of  man- 
trap, compoied  of  iqrthe-blades ;  by  which  (we  griete  to  tell 
it)  not  only  the  legs  of  Sir  Tristrem,  but  those  of  fjie  lovely 
Ysonde^  are  sorely  wounded.  By  this  **  treason  and  ielonie/' 
as  the  romance  terms  it,  and  by  wounds  received  from  Marie's 
attendants,  Tristrem  it  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  The 
unde  then  relents,  and  makes  a  long  lamentation  over  him  ; 
Sir  Tristrem  joins  him,  probably  with  more  sincerity,  until  he 
suddenly  reflects,  that  Alwdom  died,  and  also  Samson  and  So- 
lomon, Achflles,  too,  so  highly  priied  for  chivalry,  and  the  sage 
Merlin;  wherefore  be  argues^  it  will  be  to  him  great  honour 
to  join  the  society  of  so  nuiny  departed  worthies.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Lancelot  du  Lae  (Paris,  156SX  there  is  a  similar  ad- 
venture, turning  upon  a  bloody  couch.  Sir  Lancelot  had  pass- 
ed a  night  with  Queen  Guenever,  at  the  ezpence  of  wrench- 
ing out  the  iron  bait  of  her  window;  his  hands  being  much 
wounded,  traces  of  blood  were  next  morning  discovered  in  the 
royal  bed.  Meleagant,  a  rejected  lover  of  the  queen,  misled 
by  these  appearances,  impeached  her  of  adultery  with  Kay  the 
seneschal,  who  lay  next  her  chamber,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  wounded.  But  Sir  Lancelot  oftred  to  defend  the  queen 
by  single  combat,  and  haviiig  manfully,  and  indeed  truly,  sworn 
that  the  bkxNl  upon  her  couch  was  not  that  of  Kay,  he  obtain^ 
ed  victory,  in  his  appeal  to  the  trial  by  duel 
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Mark  o«ld  'pourgt  lit  gut n. 


Willi  hoi  yren  to  loy, 
Sche  Iheught  to  nmke  her  elene, 
0/iake.—P.  197. «.  101. 

The  orHeal  or  urtbeQ,  id  which  the  cause  of  a  crimiiMl  n 
auppoacd  Jo  be  rererrcd  to  the  Jiulgiiient  of  God,  (tepe 
on  a  miracle,  expected  to  inLccriipt  ihe  cotirae  of  natiir^  atd 
to  maiiireit  the  guilt  or  iaiiocencc  of  tlic  accuied.  The  asw 
train  of  ideal,  so  congenial  to  the  human  niind,  has  cWnMi«heJ 
wae  simikr  mode  of  proof  (being  near!}'  the  DiMt  abMiRJ  pa» 
eible),  in  aloioit  every  country,  however  diatiocl  in  tnaiiiMn 
and  religion.  Tlie  Ceylonese  and  the  GentOoa  hmm  their  ot- 
deals,  as  well  as  otir  ancient  Celts  and  Gatha;  and  aU  louked 
with  equal  approbation,  and  unduubting  faith,  upon  the  vu> 
cution  of  a  criminal,  whose  akin  hwl  been  sensbla  to  the  iia> 
pretsion  of  red-hot  iron,  or  boiling  oiL  On  the  other  bond,  be 
who  could  hold  out  Ills  nrms,  in  the  sign  of  (ha  croaa,  tat  a 
certain  apaoc,  or  accomplish  tlie  more  (aniliar  taak  of  awaJIowa 
it^  a  portion  of  contecrated  bread  and  cheese,  withoai  liquor 
or  masticatioo,  waa  cleansed  whiter  than  snovr.  One  of  dw 
most  whimsical  experiments,  to  which  mparslitioD  ha«  vA- 
jecied  its  victims,  is  detailed  In  the  Aorount  of  Siem  Lcoo^ 
latel}'  publinhed  by  Dr  Winterbottom.  A  dose  of  tnediciaa  h 
administered  to  the  accused,  and  its  effects  are  Mdidoialr 
watched  by  the  judges.  If  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  tfie  prisMxr 
is  acquitted,  amidst  the  Bcclamations  of  his  tribe;  but  if  it 
takes  a  more  natuml  direction,  the  same  applauiw  attend  Om 
eseeution,  by  wjiich  he  is  doomed  to  expiate  guUt  m  tatis&c- 
torily  established. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  various  modes  of  bringing  fait))  dtt 
truth  of  an  accusation.  The  walking  over  bumti^  ploo^ 
sluircs,  with  eyes  blindfolded,  was  one  of  the  most  noted.  Hm 
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scoiy  of  Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Coofetflor,  b  fe- 
markaUe  among  the  legends  of  this  nature;  but  modem  in- 
credulity hat  blemifhed  the  renown  of  her  exploit  It  is  not» 
indeed^  mentioned  bgr  William  of  Malmeabury,  or  our  earlier 
writert»  Brompton  and  Knigltfoo  being  the  first  by  whom  it 
is  recorded :  but  it  was  very  early  matter  of  poetical  tradi- 
tion ;  for  the  soi^  of  CoIbrondL  the  Danish  champion,  shun 
by  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  of  Queen  Enuna's  deliverance  from 
the  ordeal,  were  song  before  Adam  de  Orleton,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, when  he  visited  the  convent  of  St  Swithin's,  in  that 
dty^— fPorlffi.  And  the  latter  tale  was  chosen  with  great, 
propriety ;  for  the  principal  crime  of  which  Emma  stood  ac- 
cused^ was  adukciy  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  St 
Swithin  had  stood  her  firiend  upon  her  fiery  triaL  This  ap- 
pears from  the  IblknriBg  extract  firom  Trevisa's  transbtioo  of 
the  Polychronioon : 

The  king  had  accused  his  asother  of  adultery  with  Ahrm, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Both  were  imprisoned.  ^^ButEnuia 
**  was  kept  easfly  and  somdele  at  her  large,  and  wrotte  to  tha 
^  byschops  of  Engbnd,  in  the  which  she  had  trust  of  friend- 
^  shyp ;  and  sayde,  that  it  grieved  her  more  the  despyte  that 
^  the  byschop  had»  than  her  own  shame ;  and  sayde  she  was 
*^  redye,  by  Godys  owne  dome,  and  by  assayeof  fyreJiotyroa, 
^  that  the  byschop  was  wroi^fiiUy  defamed.  Then  the  bj^ 
"  schops  cam  togyder  to  the  kynge^  and  shoM  have  had  of  the 

m 

*<  kynge  all  that  they  peeyed,  no  had  be  Robert,  arcfabysshop 
**  of  Canterbury,  spake  agqmst  them.  *  My  brethren  by»- 
^  shops,'  said  Robert,  *  how  dare  ye  defend  her  that  is  a  vfle 
*' beeste,  and  not  a  woman  ?  She  hath  defamed  her  own  sone, 
*  the  kynge^  and  nempned  her  lecherous  leman,  Goddis  owne 
^  Cryst  But  yf  it  be  that  the  woman  wolde  purge  the  by 
**  schop,  but  who  shal  purge  the  woman  that  is  accused,  that 
**  she  was  assentynge  to  the  dcth  of  her  soiie  Egelred,  woA 
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"  procured  veoym  to  the  p()>-sonj'nge  of  EdwaMe-  Bat  be  ii 
"  tlwt  she  hnil  aiictoiyte  and  power,  upon  the  conilicj-on  of 
■'  prDperte  of  kinde,  of  male  other  female ;  yet  jf  she  woUe 
**  go  barefootc  for  her«elf  four  steps,  and  for  the  bysJiop  fipve 
"  steps  contynuelly,  upon  ix  6lowe  shares,  brennyng  nnJ  lyre- 
"  bote:  then  if  she  eu»pe  Itarmless  over  nit  those  stqipes,  he 
"  eaU  be  quite  and  ossoylled  of  thcr  chalcnge.' — And  the  dqr 
"  of  the  as9Sye  of  this  piirgaeyoti  was  appointed.  TyU  that 
"  day  came,  tlic  kyngc  and  all  tfie  lordes  were  there,  outUke 
"  Robert  aJone.  But  the  nyghl  before  the  day  of  thti  purga- 
"  cyon,  the  woman  won  in  her  prayers,  at  Winchester,  at  St 
"  Swytliiine's  tombe,  and  was  comforted  there  Then  on  iJie 
**  morowe  her  cyen  were  hydde,  and  she  passed  the  Ffre  in  hot 
"  talowc  shares,  and  escaped  harmless.  Then  the  kyoge  be- 
"  gan  to  grone,  and  axed  merci,  and  won  dyscyplyned  of  ay- 
"  ther  byschops,  and  of  bis  mother  also."  Randal  Hicdkii'c 
CAronic'r,  translated  by  Trevisa,  lib. vi. 0,93.  EDimaitnid 
to  have  given  to  the  abbey  of  .St  Swithcn  nine  aanon,  in  m^ 
mory  of  the  nine  plough-shares.  It  ia  diScult  to  aupppae  that 
this  fact  would  have  been  so  positively  avcfred,  without  BOnie 
foundation. 

The  trial  undertaken  by  Ysond  was,  in  aome  re«pecta,  mora 
difficult  than  that  of  Queen  Emma,  as  it  consi^letl  not  merdy 
in  wnlking  among  burning  plough-sljares,  but  in  actually  tarry' 
ing  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  in  the  naked  hand,  ftooi  the 
choir  to  the  altar,  through  the  wliole  length  of  a  Gothic  caliiD- 
drat.  It  was  apgwintcd  by  the  canon  law :  "  Si  quia  lid«lit  l>- 
"  bertate  nobilitatis,  lanto  lalique  crimine  puhttcctur,  ui  er^ 
"  ininosut  a  populo  suspicettu*,  per  ignem,  candeute  femo,  ao- 
"  tfe  cxaminetur."  According  to  the  degree  of  crime  ioipuUd 
to  the  accused,  he  carried  an  iron,  called,  by  the  Saxaoa,  the 
tingle  or  triple  lada  (loud  or  burden).  The  latter,  accordii^ 
CO  the  laws  of  King  Atbelstau,  weighed  sirty  shilling*,  i.  t. 
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three  pounds.  This  mode  of  proof  applied  to  all  accusations,  . 
in  which  other  testimony  was  defective,  from  petty  larceny  to 
h^  treason.  Nay,  it  was  found  efiectual  to  establish  the 
purity  of  descent;  for  Inga,  mother  to  Haoo^  king  of  Norw^, 
underwent  the  ordeal  of  hot-iroo,  and  successfully  established 
tlie  questionable  nobility  of  her  son :  and  a  young  man  offered, 
by  the  same  evidence,  to  prove  himself  the  son  of  Rus  ap 
GrifBdy  s  Welsh  prince,  indined  to  deny  the  relationship. 
Giiu  Camb.  Camb,  Detcrip.  cap.  xiiL  Gibbon  has  recorded 
the  ingenious  evasion  of  Michael  Palasologus,  when  pressed  to 
midergo.this  ordeal,  by  an  insidious  archbishop :  **  I  am  a  sol- 
**  dier,"  said  he,  *'  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  ac- 
^  cusers ;  but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed 
**  with  tlie  gift  of  miracles.  Your  piety,  most  holy  prelate, 
**  may  deserve  the  interposition  of  heaven,  and  from  your 
^  hands  I  will  receive  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  inncK 
**  cenoe."  Rom.  Empire^  vol.  xi.  p.  817.  The  bishop  dropped 
his  plea,  rather  than  himself  become  a  purty  in  so  hazardous 
a  trial.  Yet  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  persom 
accused  was  usually  entrusted,  for  a  certain  time  before  the 
trial,  did  probably  possess  some  secret  for  indurating  thetfkia 
against  the  immediate  eflfects  of  the  iron.  We  are  left,  at 
least,  to  chuse  betwixt  fraud  or  miracle ;  for  there  are  well-at- 
tested instances  of  pious  men  and  virtuous  women,  the  righte- 
ousness of  whose  cause  was  manifested  by  their  passing  un- 
injured through  the  ordeaL  In  the  year  of  God  1143,  the 
count  of  Hirschbeigh  was  sinful  or  iodide  enongfa  to  dispute 
with  the  monastery  of  Gerode  the  property  of  three  fiuros. 
One  of  the  pious  monks  undertook  to  prove  the  convent's 
r%ht  to  the  disputed  lands,  by  submitting  to  the  fiery  ordeal. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Erzfurt,  in  presence  of  An- 
selm,  bishop  of  Stavelberg,  with  many  abbots,  and  other  ser- 
vants of  God,  all  of  whom  attest  the  miracle  by  their  signa- 
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turc.   The  lieatcd  iron  vna  solemnly  blesaed  in  tiic  ooiiiaS< 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and,  wlicn  bome  by  the  mook,  m 
Gtr  from  injuring  his  bands,  that  it  even  rendered  ibem 
strong  and  vigoroiu  than  before.* 


J 


Sa^e  Tuiade  hath  laortte, 
nir  ffew.— P.  130.  St.  106. 
It  seema  strange  that  our  ancestors,  beiicring  the  ju^ 
bjr  ordeal  to  be  a  solemn  af^ieal  to  be«ven,  should  * 
that  Omniscience  could  be  biassed  or  decdved  by  an  ei 
cal  oath  ofpui^tion.  Nevertheless,  repeated  il 
in  romance,  of  such  wrctclxeil  attempts  to  escape  the  miocil. 
loua  penaliici  supposed  to  attend  ■ctual  pcifarj.  We  have 
nlready  noticed  one,  which  occurs  in  the  hisloiy  of  Laaoefol 
du  Lac-  (see  Nol«  on  stanza  KcviiL} ;  and  the  coriouB  toanance 
of  jimtt  and  Amelioit,  turns  on  a  similar  stratagem.  Hkk 
two  (rarriori  were  brethren  in  btoib,  ranarkaUe  for  tbeir  a^ 
tonisbing  similarity  in  person,  and  union  in  friendship,  Audi 
lidng  in  the  service  of  a  certain  duke,  is  impeached  by  the 
steward,  as  having  seduced  the  daughter  of  his  liege  lord,  lie 
boldly  denies  the  chai^,  and  undertakes  to  prove  iu  blc^ 
bood  by  tingle  combat.  But,  in  the  interral.  comaous  iImI 
he  cannot,  nltlioat  peijury,  deny  the  truth  of  tlw  acciwatioa, 
he  biB  recourse  to  bis  fKend  Amelion.  This  fcoevoia  ka^ 
oBfera  himself  to  fight  the  steward,  dngniaed  in  the  arawdr  «f 
flir  Amis,  while  It  is  agreed  that  the  latter,  by  means  of  tWt 
undistiiigiiisliBble  resemblnncc  in  person,  shall  maintMii  Arae* 
lion's  cfmracter,  with  his  wife  and  dependents,  during  Im*  ^ 


•  Quod  Ferrnm  mauum  porlanlis  noo  tolum  .    .   _  . , 

■t  videbatur,  post  modum  aaaiorFm  reddidit.   GuDBtt.  Cain  0^9 
^■nolfriu,  lam.  1.  p.  144. 
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lence.  Sir  Amdion,  aooordingly»  trayeb  to  the  duke's  court, 
and  appeuvy  upon  the  appointed  day,  in  the  armoar'  of  Sir 
Amis.  On  the  way,  he  is  warned  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that, 
if  he  proceeds  in  his  purpose,  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est degree  of  misery.  Sir  AmeKoo  hesitates,  but  at  length 
forms  his  resolution : 

He  thought,  gif  I  be  known  by  name, 
Than  iclod  mi  brother  go  to  tcbome, 

With  torwe  they  lelmlle  him  tpille. 
'Certet,  be  seyd*  for  drede  of  care. 
To  hoM  mi  trewthe  tclial  Y  aoaglit  spare : 

Late  dado  doae  alt  bet  wllle. 

Having  taken  an  oath  (tme  in  his  own,  but  ftlse  in  his  assu* 
med  character),  that  he  had  not  been  guOty  of  incontinence 
with  the  Lady  Belisaunt,  he  enters  the  lists,  and  slays  the 
steward,  himself  being  wounded  with  a  poisoned  weapon. 
When  the  combat  is  over»  Amelion  returns  home,  and  Amis 
and  he  privately  exchange  aims,  each  resuming  his  own  cha* 
racter.  Sir  Amis  proceeds  to  the  duke's  court,  marries  his 
daughter,  and  succeeds,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  dukedom. 
Meanwhile,  the  wound  of  Sir  Amelion  occasions  a  malignant 
leprosy  over  his  whole  body.  His  wife,  to  whom,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  had  communicated  the  secret  of  his  metamorphosis, 
thought  the  exuberant  trust  reposed  in  Amis  inoonsbtent  with 
the  respect  due  to  her  honour.  like  the  spouse  of  Job,  she 
becomes  her  husband's  wont  pkgue,  and  at  length  expels  him 
from  his  castle  and  domains.  A  leprous  beggar,  subsisting 
^pon  alms,  and  attended  only  by  a  faithful  page,  he  readiea 
the  castle  of  Sir  Amis.  With  much  difficulty  be  is  recognised 
by  his  friend,  and  received  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness. All  remedies  fiul  to  remove  his  kiathsome  disease. 
At  length  a  divine  revebtion  acquaints  Sir  Amis,  that  the  life* 
blood  of  his  two  children  can  akme  restore  Sir  Amelion  to  his 
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health.  The  duke  steals  to  the  apartment  of  his  in&ntSy  and 
finds  them,  like  those  of  Edward  IV.,  asleep  in  each  othen 
arms: 

Alon  hhnself,  wlthoaten  moe^ 
Into  the  chamber  be  gan  to  go, 

Ther  that  his  children  were  ; 
And  biheld  hem  both  to, 
Hon  fair  thai  lay  togider  tho. 

And  sloped  both  j-fere. 

Than  seyd  himself,  *'  By  Sein  John 
It  were  grete  rewthe  yoa  to  don^ 
That  God  hath  bought  so  dere.** 
HU  kniif  he  had  drawn  that  tlde» 
For  sorwe  he  slent  oway  biside, 
^       And  wepe  with  wofal  chereb 

Whan  he  had  wopen  where  be  stode. 
Anon  he  turned  again  his  mode. 

And  seyd  withoaten  delay, 
*'  Mi  brother,  that  was  so  hende  aad  gode, 
With  grimly  wonnde  he  schadde  hb  blode 

For  my  love  opon  a  day ; 

"  Whi  schuld  I  then  mi  childer  spare 
To  bring  mi  brother  out  of  care  ? 

O  certes,'*  he  seyd,  "  nay ! 
To  help  my  brother  at  this  nede, 
God  graunt  me  therein  well  to  spede. 

And  Mary  that  best  may  I'* 

Sir  Amis  proceeds  to  execute  his  purpose  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  savage  friendship ;  and,  having  applied  the  hearts- 
blood  of  his  children  to  the  sores  of  his  friend,  has  the  sati^ 
faction  to  find,  that  the  dear-bought  remedy  proves  eflectual. 
There  is  a  fine  scene  between  the  parents  and  Sir  Amelkm, 
when  be  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  powerful 
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bdiam.  All  are  unwilling  to  visit  the  chamber  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  babes  are  supposed  to  remain ;  but  at 
length,  when  they  enter  it,  what  is  their  happiness  to  find  the 
infants  alive  !  The  generous  gratitude  of  Amis  had  only  been 
put  to  the  test  by  a  fantastic  deception,  and  the  tale  condudes 
happily.— It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  this  rapid  sketch 
of  a  poem  so  characteristic  of  times,  in  which  the  extremes  of 
virtue  and  barbarity  were  often  found  to  exist  together.  The 
author  of  Amis  and  Amtlion  was  very  probably  indebted  to 
the  older  tale  of  Sir  Triiirem  for  the  incidents  of  the  poison- 
ed wound,  and  €ii  the  equivocal  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
God. 

The  following  example,  which  is  strictly  in  point,  is  extract- 
ed from  a  very  scarce  volume.  The  absurdity  is  carried  fiir- 
ther  than  in  Sir  Triitrtm^  where  the  uxorious  interposition  of 
King  Mark  is  dexterously  employed  to  prevent  the  ultimate 
absurdity  and  impiety  of  conducting  Ysonde  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  in  virtue  of  the  ingenious  device  by  which  she,  in 
fikt,  acknowledged  her  guilt,  while,  in  appearance^  she  assert- 
ed her  innocence.  At  the  same  time,  the  trial,  notwithstand- 
ing the  respect  due  to  its  classical  inventor,  was  certainly  of  a 
less  serious  kind : 

"  Than  made  Virgilius  at  Rome  a  metall  serpent  with  his 
^  cunninge,  that  who  so  ever  put  his  handc  in  the  throte  of 
^  the  serpent  to  swere  his  cause  right  and  trcwe,  and  H  his 
^  cause  were  fidse,  he  shulde  nat  pludte  his  hand  out  ageyne ; 
"  and  if  it  were  trewe^  he  shuld  pluck  it  out  agejme,  without 
**  any  harme  doynge.  So  it  fortuned  that  there  was  a  knyght 
^  of  Lumbardie  that  mystrusted  his  wife,  with  one  of  his  men, 
**  that  was  moost  set  by  in  the  conseytc  of  his  wyfe.  But  she 
**  excused  hcrselfe  ryght  nobdye  and  wysely.  And  she  con- 
^  sented  to  goo  with  hym  to  Rome  to  that  serpent,  and  there 
**  to  take  hyr  othe  that  she  was  nat  gylty  of  that  that  he  put 
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**  upon  hyr ;  and  thereto  consented  the  knyght:  and  as  thej 
"  were  bothe  in  the  carte,  and  also  hyr  man  with,  hjr,  abe 
**  sayd  to  the  nian,  that  when  he  came  to  Rome,  that  he  sfatdd 
**  clothe  hym  with  a  foles  cote,  and  dysgyse  hym  in  such  m»- 
^  ner  that  they  should  not  know  him,  and  so  dyde  he ;  wad 
**  when  the  daye  was  come  that  she  shuld  come  to  the  sequent, 
**  he  was  there  presente.  And  Virgilius  knowinge  the  fidse* 
**  ness  of  the  woman  by  hiscunnyngeof  Begromoncy  t  and  than 
**  sayd  Vii^ilius  to  the  woman,*  <  Withdrawe  ^-ourotiw  and 
^  swcre  not ;'  but  she  wold  not  do  after  hym,  but  pot  her 
**  hande  into  the  serpentes  mouth.  And,  when  her  hand  was 
"  in,  she  sware,  before  her  husband,  that  she  had  no  more  to 
^  do  with  hym  dian  with  that  fole  that  stode  hyr  by.  And 
^  by  cause  that  she  sayde  trowthe,  she  pulled  hyr  hande  ageyne 
**  out  of  the  throte  of  the  serpent  nat  hurt;  and  then  departed 
**  the  knyght  home,  and  trusted  hjrr  well  ever  after.  Ami 
^  Virgilius  having  therat  great  spyte  and  anger  that  the 
**  man  had  so  escaped,  destroyed  the  serpent:  .for  thus 
**  ped  the  ladye  away  fro  that  great  danger.  And  then  qseke 
"  Virgilius,  and  sayde,  that  the  woman  be  rygbt  wyae  to  eoK 
*'  magyn  ungracyouscnes,  but  in  goodnes  they  be  but  iiuio* 
"  centes,"  •  (i.  e.  simpletons.) 


<« 


•  Virgilius,  <'  This  boke  treateth  of  the  ]>fe  of  Virgilios,  mod 
of  his  deth,  and  many  marvayles  that  he  d>d  lo  bis  lyfe  time  by 
<*  whyrhcrafteand  nygramancye,thorowgh  the  hrlpr  of  tbedevyb 
'*  of  hell.'*  Printed  at  Antuorpc  by  John  Doesborcke.  Soppotcd 
to  be  translated  from  the  h  rencb.  See  Goujet  Bibtiotk.  Vrumc,  ix. 
^'ib,  CataL  oj  KaL  Lib.  Farii,  Tom.  11.  p.  fl.    De  Bmre,  No.  S85T. 
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AKD  THS 

CONCLUDING  STANZAS. 


WaUs.--F.  145.  Bt.  1. 
It  has  been  observed  in  the  Introduction,  that  Wales  origi- 
nally  comprehended  all  the  western  parts  of  England,  which 
long  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Gael  or  Aboriginal 
Celts.  Triamour  and  Blaunche  Flour  are,  however,  names  of 
Norman  derivation. 

l/ir^oik— P.  145.  St.  I. 
I  do  not  find  this  personage  in  the  prose  romance,  but  he 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Fragments.    Sec  p.  913. 

He  wot  redf  grene^  mmd  hlewe^ 

Hi$  name  was  Peticreme, — P.  150.  st.  10. 
The  colours  of  this  marvellous  hound  are  not  more  extra* 
ordinary  than  those  which  decorated  the  person  of  Jourdain  de 
filaves,  a  champion  of  romance.  He  was  pied  like  a  jay ;  one 
of  his  legs  being  whiter  than  snow,  the  other  blacker  than 
ebony;  one  arm  rose-coloured,  and  the  other  of  a  yellow  or 
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Citron  hue :  beside  which,  he  liad  a  blcxxi-red  crosslet  imprint- 
ed on  each  shoulder.f    This  childish  taste  for  the  marvelkMii 
marked  the  decay  of  romantic  fiction.  Peticrewe  is  the  Cru  of 
Mr  Donee's  Fragment.  Out  of  the  slight  mention  of  BlauDche 
Floure,  the  daughter  of  Triamour,  and  of  his  dog,  the  author 
of  the  prose  folio  teems  to  have  weaved  the  tragical  adventure 
of  Belindcy  princess  of  France,  who,  desperately  enamoured 
of  Tristrem,  slew  herself  upon  his  departure  from  the  court  of 
Kii^  Pharamond.    On  her  death-bed  she  sent  to  the  laufjtA  a 
^'r  **  bratchet,"  and  a  letter,  written  with  her  own  blood. 
^  Comme  celui  meurt  aisi,  qui  de  amours  meurt,  et  ne  peust 
**  de  son  amour  trouver  mercL"— Trisfniiy  £  xxy. 

Mark  wa$  fairly  fain^ 
And  Triitrem  IdU  Aadf— F.  151.  st.  18. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  story  of  Sir  Trittrm,  the  nuit  iCri- 
kmg  circumstance  is  th«  extreme  ingratitude  and  ptcflj^aty  of 
the  befow    That  a  preur  chevmliBff  whft  ia  keU  fiKtb  at  tbe 
model  of  perfection,  should,  year  after  year,  pcffiiit  in  an  n> 
cestuous  commerce  with  the  wife  of  his  unde^  and  of  an  nnde 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  means  o£  living,  and  by  whose 
sword  he  was  dubbed  a  knight,  must  appear  monstrous  to 
those  who  derive  their  notions  of  the  romances  of  dnralry  ra- 
ther from  theory  than  from  perusing  tlie  originals.     And  cer- 
tainly it  forms  an  apology  for  those,  by  whom  such  romances, 
often  containing  matters  of  great  iaterest  and  curiosity,  were 
consigned  to  oblivion,   that  the  moralky  which  they  taught 
was  so  vague  and  flexible  in  its  nature,  as  to  draw  a  veil  over 
the  most  abominable  crimes.    In  later  times,  indeed,  tbe  ro- 
mance writers,  who  treated  of  Sir  Tristrem,  have  endeavoured 


-f  Let  Faits  ct  Protiesstt  deJomrdein  de  Btaretf  Paris,  1580. 
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ill  some  degree  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  by  paint- 
ing Ilia  undo  MariL  as  a  base,  fdooioiu^  and  treadierous  das- 
tardy  fbr  whom  no  ignominy  could  be  too  vile ;  in  short,  ^  le 
**  plus  vfl  my,  at  ie  plus  imbedlle  recreu  qui  fut."  In  the 
Frendi  folio,  he  is  accused  of  repeated  attempts  to  murder 
Tristrem,  because  a  certain  dwarf  had  foretold  that  he  should 
be  dishonoured  by  him.  He  is  stated  to  have  murdered,  by 
felony,  hb  own  brother,  and  many  other  good  knights ;  and, 
what  was  yet  more  unpardonable,  although  his  subjects  were 
cowardly  to  a  proverb,  the  king  was  more  cowardly  than  them 
all.  The  author,  in  short,  has  been  so  succenful  in  conjuring 
up  all  the  circumstances  which  can  apologize  for  his  heroine's 
frailty,  that  Monsieur  de  Tressan  thinks  the  reader  must  be 
very  rigorous  who  can  blame  her.  But,  without  examim'ng 
how  &r,  in  a  moral  view,  the  vices  of  the  uncle  apologize  fbr 
the  incest  and  adultery  of  the  nephew,  it  is  certain  that  the 
dark  shades  in  the  character  of  Mark  can  neither  be  found  in 
the  legend  of  Tomas  of  £roeldoune,  nor  in  the  metrical 
French  romance,  which  affi>rded,  in  all  probability,  materials 
for  the  massive  prose  volume.  In  these  andcnt  poems,  the 
king  of  Com  wall,  is  mcrdy  re|ircsented  as  a  good-natured  uxo- 
rious wittol,  tlie  most  prominent  feature  <^  whose  disposition 
seems  to  have  been  a  blind  attachment  to  a  wife  and  nephew, 
by  whom  he  was  decdvcd  and  betrayed.  Neither  is  the  pro- 
fligacy of  Sir  Tristrem  peculiar  to  that  champion,  bdng  an  at- 
tribute of  many  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  against 
whom  the  learned  Ascham  thus  inveighs :  "  In  our  forefathera' 
**  time,  when  Papistrie,  as  a  standing  poole,  covered  and  overw 
**  flowed  all  England,  few  bookes  were  red  in  our  toong,  s»- 
**  vyng  certayne  bookes  of  chivalrie,  as  they  sayd.  for  pastime 
"  and  pleasure,  which,  as  some  say,  were  made  in  monaste- 
'*  ries  by  idle  monkcs  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  fbr  ex* 
^  ample,  Morte  ArthurCy  the  whole  pleasure  of  whiche  booke 
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''Uandeth  in  two  specyall  poyntes;  in  open  mu 

**  and  bolde  bawdric :  ia  which  boakes  those  be  counted  (be 

"  Dtfltleat  knightes  thate  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quir- 

"  rell,  and  commit  fowlesC  aduouiteries  by  »utlest  slitft*:. 

"  Sir  Lancelot  with  the  wife  of  King  Artliure, 

■f  Sir  TriBtrem  with  the  wife  of  King  Mark,  his  uncle;^ 

"  Lamcrocke  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  * 

"  aunte.    This  is  good  stuflb  for  wiic  men  to  laughr  at,  or 

"  bonett  men  to  take  pleasure  aL     Yet  I  know  when  God'i 

"  Bihle  was  banished  the  court,  and  Morit  Artkure  recwttd 

"  into  the  prince's  chamber.     What  toys  tlie  dail;  icadiug  of 

"  such  a  booke  may  work  in  the  will  of  a  yong  gcntlcnum,  or 

"  a  yong  maide,  that  livetli  welthely  and  iiilel}'.  wiie  men  can 

"judge,  and  honest  men  doe  piuie." — Ascham's  Sthuolt 

Mailtr. 

The  best  apology  in  Sir  Triitrem's  case,  may  be  the  power- 
ful effects  of  the  boire  amoureaie ;  but  many  curious  inferai> 
cea  might  be  drawn  from  such  loose  morality  being  a  JintiD- 
guishiog  feature  of  books  of  chivalry. 


Be  cleped  TriitrtTn  itith  thit,  ^M 

And  bt  lake  Aim  l/ie  qutne,  ^^M 

And  flamed  htm  bolke  ¥  au. — P.l.ia.ltl^ 
Tiie  prose  Iblio  is  far  from  making  tlie  retreat  of  Trislmi 
and  Ysonde  the  eflbct  of  banishment  by  Ring  Mnrit.  Aixirel. 
according  to  that  authority,  had  beset  Tristretn  with  abodycf 
men,  as  he  returned  unarmed,  and,  to  say  initb,  almott  nakedL 
out  of  the  queen's  apartment.  The  champion  eacajwtl  iotoi 
chapel  which  overhung  the  sea,  and  was  M  length  cDOipellcd 
U>  throw  himself  among  the  waves.  Wjth  great  difficult  fee 
gained  a  small  rode,  or  island.  Meanwhile  Mark  comimadcd 
that  Ysonde  should  be  deliverod  up  to  the  Iqicra,  a>  a  wane 
punishment  than  that  of  burning,  to  which  lie  bad  oagaatif 
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destined  her.  From  these  miserBble  and  diseased  outcasts 
the  queen  is  rescued  by  Gouvemail,  with  a  body  of  Tristrem's 
friends ;  for  his  valour  and  liberality  had  attached  ta  him  a 
strong  party  in  ComwalL  The  same  assistance  rescues  the 
knight  from  perishing  on  the  island.  When  Tristrera  and 
Ysonde  are  thus  reunited,  they  dismiss  their  followers,  and 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  of  Moroys,  where  the/ 
reside  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  in  the  fmg^ 
ment,  p.  926. 

In  that  forest /edef 
TrUtrem  Hodain  gan  cheat. — ^P.  153.  st  16. 

To  chastise  the  dog,  is  here  metaphorically  used  for  l^peak' 
ing  him  to  the  chase,  which,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  i»* 
quires  chastisement  with  no  gentle  hand.  The  prose  folio, 
which  mentions  the.  retreat  of  the  lovers  into  the  forest,  in 
consequence  of  their  flight  from  the  jealousy  of  King  Mark, 
adds,  "  Illecques  apprint  Tristran  a  Huden  (the  Hodain  of 
'*  Tomas)  a  chasser  sans  ghittir,  pource  qu'il  ne  fut  guitte  en 
*'  aucun  maniere."  Poachers,  I  believe,  fully  understand  the 
importance  of  training  dogs  to  chase,  without  giving  tongue. 
Hodain's  fidelity  and  attachment  figures  in  every  edition  of 
the  romance  of  TrUtrem.  He  alone  could  recognize  him, 
when  disguised  as  a  fool  (see  p.  227) ;  he  alone  knew  him  in 
his  state  of  unaffected  frenzy  (TVu/on,  fueil.  czix.);  and  when 
the  bodies  of  Ysonde  and  Tristrem  were  brought  to  Cornwall 
to  be  buried,  Hodain  left  the  wood,  without  turning  aside  to 
chase  any  of  the  stags  with  which  it  abounded,  and  run  straight 
to  the  chapel,  into  which  he  was  admitted  by  Pemus,  the 
squire  of  Tristrem,  who  watched  his  corpse :  "  lilec  dcnKMN 
^  rent  Pemus  et  Heudene  sans  boire  et  sans  manger ;  et  quant 
^  ilz  avoyent  fait  leur  duil  sur  Tristan,  ilz  aUojrent  sur  la 

Boyne  Yseult.*'— Trti^an,  fueillet  derniisre. 
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In  on  crthe  haute  thai  layn. 


Etenet,  lii  M  dayn, 

Bad  Btrmigkl  it  mlhoaten  rcoug/i.—P.  153.  St.  IT.  I 
Zten,  Sax.  tignifiea  a  giant,  perhaps  from  their  suppoced 
voradtv. "  The>-  aay  the  kingof  Portu^  cannot  sit  at  litsmeat, 
"  but  ginntB  and  ettini  will  come  and  snatch  it  from  him."— 
Knyghi  of  the  Bumiag  PatU.  The  autfaor  has  mUendjmi 
of  Morant,  that  he  wna  an  eteit  in  every  fight.  Fytte  lit. 
bL  87.  In  tlic  Complaint  of  Scotland,  the  tale  of  the  IW 
Etin  with  Three  Heads  h  mentioned,  among  other  popukr 
stories  narrated  by  Uie  sheplicrda.  Britain  waa  tappmed  of 
old  to  have  been  peopled  with  giants  in  the  foUowiog  nMnoer ; 
A  ccrt«ia  king  of  Greece  had  twenty  daughtas,  muiied  to 
princes  and  men  of  rank.  It  «o  fell  out,  thu  aJl  the  MUts 
look  a  fancy  to  murder  their  husbandst  and  vtn  oBly  pc» 
vented  bj  the  youngest  giving  inlbrmatioa  of  the  plot,  ^le 
worthy  king,  much  scandalized,  banished  all  his  daugliten  tu 
Britain,  a  desert  isle,  which  then  &nt  received  tlic  name  of 
Albion,  from  Albin,  the  eldest  of  the  fair  convictL  Here  ths 
female  colonists  found  tliemselves  so  mudt  at  caw,  that  ihcj 
only  lo[iged  for  a  little  flirtation.  The  devil,  the  ewliett  g^ 
lant  of  antiquity,  was  ready  to  indulge  them : 

The  fende  of  belle,  thai  loulr  wighl, 
Amongcs  hem  a1  ther  alight ; 
And  engenderd  I  her  an  Ihcm, 
GrauDlei  that  were  it  rang  men  | 
And  nr  bcm  come  ibe  gcsaols  ilroogs, 
I'bat  were  bpgelen  in  tbii  lopd. 

ChronUe  ^fth^  Kingl  efSlglmd. 

Tbesc  giants  were  extirpated  hy  Bnitus  and  h*t  ft 
But  the  caverns,  which  this  mighty  tribe  of  Aaak  l»d  b 
"  without  wou£b"(i.fc  fatigue),  are  still  shewn  in  nriow  pvti 
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of  the  island,  particulariy  in  Cornwall  and  Deronshirey  the 
ioene  of  our  story.  6ee  Borlas's  Ccmmally  p.  39S.  The 
large  cave  at  Badiiuiwr  is  called  the  Giants'  Holt     Ibid, 

Gif  thai  weren  in  iinnef 

Nought  so  thai  no  lay, 
Lo  hou  thai  live  atuinne  ; 

Thai  no  hede  nought  of  twiche  pUy^^V,  156.  st  SS. 
It  may  appear  surprising  to  some  of  my  readers,  that  Mark 
should  adopt  a  firm  belief  of  the  innocence  of  his  wife  and 
nephew,  merely  from  finding  them  asleep  with  the  naked 
sword  laid  betwix^t  them ;  but,  in  the  middle  ages,  this  circum- 
stance was  an  acknowledged  and  formal  emblem  of  the  strict- 
est continence  betwixt  persons,  who,  from  whatever  causey 
were  placed  in  circumstances  otherwise  suspicious.  In  Gei> 
many,  when  the  marriage  of  the  great  was  solemnized  by 
proxy,  it  was  deemed  necessaiy,  to  prevent  any  cavil  or  chance 
of  future  repudiation,  that  a  sort  of  emblematical  consumma- 
tion should  also  take  place.  The  representative,  therefore,  of 
the  royal  bridegroom,  was  fiuriy  bedded  with  the  hidy,  whom 
he  had  married  as  his  master's  proxy.  This  ceremony  of  httt" 
sprungt  as  it  was  termed,  took  place  when  Louis,  county  pala- 
tine of  Weldenz,  as  proxy  for  the  duke  of  Austria,  was  wed- 
ded to  the  fair  princess  of  Burgundy.  The  bride  was  laid*  in 
a  stately  bed,  upon  which  the  count,  in  presence  of  the  ladiea 
of  the  court,  reclined  himself,  placing  his  right  1^  lightly 
booted,  under  the  cover*  A  naked  sword,  the  emblem  of 
continence,  was  placed  betwixt  the  parties ;  and  this  particu- 
lar circumstance  announced  to  all  the  world  the  typical  na- 
ture of  the  ceremony.f 


*  Thb  cxtfAordiDary  custom  it  ridiculed  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage of  ao  old  pUy :  **  McrieL  Yes  i  and  tliea  Sprlaglovc,  to  make 
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The  same  custom  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  roaanoes.  la 
that  of  Amit  and  Amelioih  already  quoted  (see  note  on  stana 
106.  Fytte  2.),  we  are  informed,  that  while  Amis  occupied  the 
place  of  his  friend  at  his  court,  and  was  received  by  Amelion's 
lady  as  her  husband, 

Whan  it  wai  comen  to  the  night, 
Schir  Amis  and  that  leacdi  bright. 

To  bed  thai  can  go  { 
When  thai  were  togltber  y-layd, 
Schir  Amu  his  iwerd  oat  braid. 

And  layd  betuiz  hem  tao. 

Upon  Sir  Amelion's  return,  he  adopts,  but  with  better  rea- 
son, the  conclusion  inferred  by  King  Mark  from  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance: 

The  leaedi  as  tUe  asked  him  tho, 
WhI  that  he  hadde  fara  so, 

Al  that  fourteo  night, 
Laid  his  swerd  betuen  hem  to. 
That  sche  no  durst  noaght  for  wele  ne  wo. 

Tone  he  his  bodi  aright  ? 
Sir  Amelioo  bethought  him  than 
Ills  brother  was  a  true  man. 

That  hadde  so  done  apllght, 

A  similar  circumstance  occurs  in  the  Arabian  TaUs^  where 
Aladdin  having,  by  virtue  of  the  magic  lamp,  introduced  him- 
self into  the  bed  of  a  princess,  lays  his  naked  sabre  betwixt 


*'  him  madder,  told  him  that  he  would  be  his  proxy,  aod  marry  her 
**  for  him,  and  lie  with  her  the  first  night  with  a  naked  cadgel  be- 
''  twixt  them,  and  make  him  a  king  of  beggars.*'— J#vm/  Crr». 
Act  V.  8c.  IL    First  acted  in  1641. 
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them*  to  tignify,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abuse  that  opportu- 
nity. In  the  folio  TrUian  this  circumstance  is  omitted,  per- 
haps because  the  evidence  of  innocence  was  thought  too  slight 
to  carry  conviction  even  to  King  Mark.  That  monarch  finds 
the  queen  alone  during  Tristrem's  absence,  and  carries  her 
away  before  his  return. 

Na$  never  to  tori  man^ 

Tristrem  than  was  Ae.— P.  15&  st  97. 
In  the  French  folio,  Tlnstrem,  in  his  absence  firom  his  mis* 
tress,  exhausts  his  grief  in  long  lamentable  poems.  One  oi 
these,  called  the  Lay  of  Deaths  contains  some  pretty  and  pa- 
thetic passages.  Mons.  de  Tressan  has  given  an  imitation  of 
the  Imi  Mortely  or  Lay  of  Deaths  in  the  Corpt  d*Extrait$^ 
vol.  I.  p.  84. 

For  thi  the  knigktes  gan  tay^ 

That  wrong  Marke$  had  ten. — 159.  st  99. 
The  barons  of  Cornwall  were  very  indulgent  to  the  frailties 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  folio  informs  us,  that  Morgain,  the  false 
enchantress,  had  constructed  a  drinking  horn,  out  of  which  no 
married  woman  could  drink  without  spilUng,  unless  she  had 
been  uniformly  faithful  to  her  husband.  This  touchstone  of 
matrimonial  fidelity  she  dispatched,  by  a  knight,  to  the  court 
of  King  Arthur,  hoping  to  dishonour  the  lovely  Queen  Guene- 
ver.  But  Sir  Lamoracke  de  Oralis  met  the  messenger,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  the  court  of  King  filark,  whom  he  hated, 
and  there  to  exhibit  the  enchanted  horn.  That  fair  Ysonde 
failed  in  the  proof  is  not  surprising ;  but  of  all  the  ladies  pre- 
sent at  the  cour  pleniere^  four  only  could  drink  without  spill- 
ing the  wine.  Mark  hereupon  moved,  in  his  parliament,  that 
a  huge  bonfire  should  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  ladies 
of  his  court  in  general,  and  Ysonde  among  others.    But  his 
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lie^e^nen  withstood  him  mHnfuUy.  "  tf  he  noiild  or  coitU 
they  sBiit,  "  he  miglit  bunt  his  own  wiTe ;  but  as  for  tlieir»,  tbtfy 
"  would  not  slay  them  for  such  a  trifle."  The  king  became  jt*. 
more  twlonished  and  incensed  at  their  oppositioa  ;  b[it  the 
batona  were  intractable,  siid  voted  unanimotialy,  that  the  lioni 
lia<l  been  tnade  by  false  witchery,  and  only  to  csum  debate 
and  strife  among  true  lovers ;  and  many  knights  made  theit 
vow,  that  if  ever  tticy  caught  Morgain  the  contriver,  th<y  would 
show  her  short  courtesy.  Mark  at  length  aucfumbed,  nflcr  ibc 
foUowing  gracious  speech  from  the  throne ;  **  Fair  ain,  if  je 
"  will  not  burn  your  wives.  I  will  also  acquit  mitte,  and  boU 
"  the  trill!  of  the  horn  as  false  witchcraft."  This  bontucmn 
in  the  tale  of  the  Bi»j  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  Rttif^a  <^  A*- 
.-ienf  Poitrif,  vol.  III. 


Geau.nies  he  tlough  Ihre. — P 
Spain,  whose  moat  fertile  provinces  we 
by  tlie  Saracens,  was,  to  the  romancera,  ■  Bert  «f 
Giants,  enchanters,  and  monstrous  paynirasofcvctyiart, 

b>  be  found  umoog 

(be  dalt  tribes  o(  late  reTivii^  Spain. 

Orjeril  Prlu  Poem 


MR.  wef«       li 


lalti  Brelcin  he  chrt, 

Bicm  the  doukci  knights— P.  ISI.  sL  33. 
There  ia  propriety  and  probability  in  Tristrein  diiaritig  Brik 
tan;  for  his  place  of  refuge,  as  it  wo*  peopled  bj  a  c<i«9 
from  Cornwall  and  Wales,  during  the  distnctionB  of  llM  l» 
man  empire.  It  is  at  least  certain,  thnt  tbe  langtwp^  Im^ 
and  customs  of  the  Britons  or  Armoricans  coincided  wiib  dMM 
of  the  Cornish  and  Welch,  with  whom  they  carriotl  «a  a  oo*- 
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fitant  interoourae.  The  doke»  with  whom  Sir  Triftrem  tikes 
reft^^  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  marries,  is  called 
FloreDtin,  in  stanza  59.  Id  the  prose  romance  he  is  named 
Hoel»  probably  to  identify  him  with  the  Earl  Odl  of  Bretsgnei 
mentioned  by  the  Pseudo-Torpin,  as  beug^  even  in  his  day, 
the  subject  of  popular  poetry.  **  Oellus,  Comes  urbis  quae  vul* 
**  go  dicitur  Nantas  .  • . .  de  hoc  caiiitm>  in  cantilena  usque  in 
"  faodiemum  diem,  quia  innunera  fecit  mirabilia." — Cap.  XI. 

Of  Yumdt  he  wukU  a  90>ug^ 

Thmt  mmg  Ytemde  bidene^^P.  161.  st  95. 
The  poet  here  takes  an  advantage  of  the  two  Ysondes  baar* 
ing  the  same  name,  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  folio.  Ysonde 
of3rittany»  hearing  Tristreas  sing  a  lay  in  praise  of  the  Queen 
of  Cornwall,  is  induced  to  believe  him  her  k>ver,  and  to  b^ 
her  father  to  authorise  their  uiion.  Thus,  their  marriage  ia 
brougiit  aboiit  with  more  apology  for  Tristram's  infidelity  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  finrnished.  This  is  one  of  the  drw 
cumstances  omitted  in  the  prose  romance,  which  maik  the  an- 
tiquity and  originab'ty  of  Thomas's  poem.  In  the  former  work, 
the  resemblance  of  names  occasions  mmecessary  erobarrasa* 
mcDt  to  the  reader,  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  advance 
the  plot 


the  dem  deie^ 


Do  it  Y  no  timre,-^F.  163.  st  87. 
^  Tristan  se  coucha  aveoques  Yseult  Le  lominaire  ardoit  si 
*'  cler,  que  Tristan  pouvoit  bien  veoir  la  beaulte  de  Yseult  Elle 
**  avoit  la  booche  blanche  et  tendre,  yeux  vers  riaas,  les  sour* 
'*  cilz  bruns  et  bien  assis,  k  fact  dare  et  vermeine.  Tristan  k 
«  baise  et  accollc ;  et  quant  fl  luy  souvient  de  la  Reyne  Ysenlt 
^  de  Comouaille,  si  a  toute  perdu  la  voullent^  ce  surplus  fiure. 
^  Ceste  Yseult  est  devant  luy,  et  I'autre  est  en 
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"  Twit  MCI  farm  rhnwi,  iatm  lilmnin  ktr' 


■^.-•-^.,  .  '««Mr^  •  ,  ^<^»H«-.'r«*i#|*  .:    * 


ft  M  ifiiiM^r  toLM^  fccnlyitifaipiio  lii94nittlrai  Iw 


Father  of  tlaiighter,  Odia,  say, 
Rememberest  not  the  former  day. 
When  mddy  io  the  goblet  stood. 
For  mutual  drink,  our  blended  blood  ? 
Rememberest  not,  thou  then  didst  iwear 
The  festive  banquet  ne'er  to  share, 
Unlen  thy  brother  Lok  were  there  ? 

This  custom  prevailed  in  Sc^thia.    See  the  Tormris  of 
and  JoinviUe,  Louvre  ed.  p.  104i 
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He  bUm  priU  a  he  can^ 
Thre  mot  other  mare, — ^P.  165.  st  41. 
The  prtie  was  the  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  stag. 
Among  the  many  causes  of  contention  between  knights-errant 
and  those  persons  who  exceeded  six  feet  in  height,  the  rigour 
of  the  latter,  in' preservation  of  their  game,  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  dispute.  In  the  romance  of  Sir  Eglamour  ofAr^ 
toyi,  we  find  a  giant  as  jealous  of  this  important  privilege,  at 
the  Beliagog  of  Sir  TVif/rcm,  or  as  a  modem  justice  of  peace. 
8ir  Eglamour  had  entered  a  forest  belonging  to  this  giguitic 
son  of  Nimiod : 


He  blewe  hb  borne  la  that  tjde, 
Hartb  rate  oo  ewid  ilk  tide  i 

A  Dobill  deie  he  chaite. 
Uii  honndb  two  the  dere  can  ta. 
That  herde  the  gymode  qahare  he  lay. 

That  rasyt  hym  of  hb  rest. 

Mcihynk  wooder  that  I  heire, 

Thar  is  a  thicffe  walde  stele  my  dere  i 

Hym  war  welll  better  set. 
Be  hym  that  ware  the  crowne  of  thome, 
Hym  hade  better  bene  onbome. 
He  boght  never  derrmir  met. 

Sir  Eglmtmowr,     Printed  ky  MTLLXa  and 
Chapmak,  Bdinhurgky  1608. 


It  will  readily  be  anticipated,  that  the  giant  is  shun  by  Sir 
Egkmour. 

Another  instance  of  the  risk  at  which  the  lords  of  a  manor 
interfered  with  the  deer-stealing  cfaivahry  of  the  tmie,  oocun 
tn  the  romance  o(  Gy  of  Warwick.    Gy»  hunting  in  a  foral 
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belonging  to  the  earl  Floreotin,  had  slain  a  boar»  and  blown 
the  priis : 

ThQ  Gy  had  opened  that  swine  tnelle, 

He  gan  to  blowe  ai  Y  you  telle ; 

Bi  God,  qaath  Erl  Florentin, 

Who  may  that  be,  for  Seynt  Martin, 

That  Icb  here  fai  mi  forest  blowe  ? 

Herty  other  bore,  he  hath  downe  throwc  i 

He  cleped  to  him  a  knight  yiag, 

His  sone  he  was,  a  feir  yongling  { 

**  Sone,"  he  seyd,  *'  to  hors  thou  go. 

And  who  so  It  be  bring  him  me  to.'* 


The  young  knight  finds  Gjf  and  demands  his  horse,  as  a 
forfeit,  for  hunting  in  his  kmFs  forest  Gy  ofos  to  attend 
him  to  the  lord  of  the  domain,  but  refuses  to  surrender  the 
steed,  saying  it  was  no  knight's  fashion  to  go  on  foot.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  young  earl : 

Gy  by  the  reya  he  hath  y*nome, 
Vfiih  strengthe  be  wende  to  the  bon  come ; 
Thei  he  war  wroth,  it  was  no  ferly. 
With  that  staff  he  smote  Sir  Gy. 
**  Wicked  man,  thou  hast  me  smite. 
Thou  schalt  it  abigge  God  it  wite.** 
With  his  horn  he  him  smot, 
His  breyn  he  scliadde  fot-hot. 

After  this  adventure,  Gy,  bewildered  in  the  forest,  is  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  castle  of  earl  Florendn.  During  the 
repast,  the  dead  body  of  the  earl's  son  is  brought  home.  In  the 
first  transport  of  rage,  Florentin  assaults  Sir  Gy  with  an  and- 
iron. His  attendants  crowd  to  assist  his  revenge.  But  when 
Oy  claims  the  right  of  hospitality,  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  ho- 
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aonr  tempers  the  earl'a  peteniel  feeUngy:  He  oammands  his 
foikmers  to  hold ;  suffers  Gy  to  arm  himself,  and  pass  out  of 
the  castle,  then  follows  and  defies  him  to  mortal  combat  The 
Earl  Florentin  had  not  borne  amis  for  fifteen  years,  and  was 
o>verthrown  at  the  first  shocL  But  the  victor  pitied  him,  both 
for  his  age,  and  the  irreparable  injury  he  had  done  him ;  he 
leaped  off  his  good  steed,  and  left  it  with  the  earl,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  having  given  him  **  meat  at  need ;"  with  the 
assurance^  however,  that  he  would  never  again  burden  his  hos- 
pitality. In  these  days,  when  '  might  was  right,''  to  **  beat  the 
^  men,  kfll  the  deer,  break  open  the  lodge,''  or  even  to  **  kiss 
^  the  keeper's  daughter,"  was  only  matter  of  dishonour  and 
punishment,  if  the  adventurer  wanted  resolution  or  strength  to 
make  good  his  aggression* 

Unkinde  were  ou$  to  Ati, 

Ai  kenue^^^.  106.  st  49. 
That  is,  ^  it  were  unnatural  that  thou  (who  hast  slain  my 
*  brothers)  and  I  should  sahite  like  kinsfolks."  There  occurs 
dften,  in  the  old  romances,  a  rude  gibing  betwixt  combatantib 
similar  to  some  passages  in  the  Iliad.  Thus,  in  the  duel  b^ 
Iwixt  Otuwel  and  Qarel  the  Saracen, 


Otawel  for  wrath  tbo  anoa, 

Arelghte  bin  oo  the  cbeke«boo, 

Al  fel  of  that  was  thaie. 

And  made  bi«  tetb  al  bare  2 

Tbo  Otawel  law  his  cbeke^bon. 

He  gaf  Clarel  a  tkom  aaoo  1 

And  seide,  *'  Ctarel,  le  mote  tboa  the, 

WhI  KhewcstoB  tbi  tetb  to  me? 

I  nam  no  tetb«drawere, 

Tboa  BO  aelit  mi  no  cheine  here.* 
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A  similar  brutal  joke  is  uttered  by  DooUn,  when  he  has  hid 
bare  the  scalp  of  his  antagonist  with  a  badE-stroke.  *"  Her- 
**  chambaut,  vous  estes  oourronne  oomme  un  prestre  noofon.* 
La  Fleur  des  Battailet. 

Beliagog  in  that  nede. 
Fond  him  ficke  maH 

m 

Ibfinc^F.  168.  st  47. 
Thn  is  a  passage  of  difficult  inteipretation.  I  tn  indEmA 
to  explain  it  thus :  Beliagog  in  that  neoesstty,  wmld/bmd  km 
rich^  i.  e.  would  prove  his  wealth— (o^/iiiey  finaHj,  an  expMfCb 
Bdiagog,  and  the  castle  which  he  built,  are  not  mentioiied  hi 
the  prose  romance,  nor  even  in  the  French  fiagments;  thaof^ 
in  the  last,  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  stitiiei  widi 
whidi  the  hall  was  enriched^ — See  p.  237.  There  it,  in  die 
prose  book,  a  tale  of  Uther  Pendragon,  who  carried  on  an  in- 
trigue with  the  wife  of  iBgrian,  one  of  his  vassals.  But  JBgriaB 
was  no  Mark;  he  encountered  the  king»  diaoomfited  him,  and 
only  granted  him  mercy  on  condition  he  should  buUd  him  an 
impregnable  castle,  to  be  called  La  vergtngne  Uterpendrmgam, 
fueil.  cxvii. 

Stanza  4ft.  p.  169. 
It  would  appear,  from  this  stanza,  that,  in  the  castle  buOt 
by  Beliagog,  there  was  a  private  entrance,  by  which  Sir  Tris- 
trem  might  enter  at  pleasure.  Such  contrivances  were  fre- 
quent in  ancient  castles ;  and,  from  the  following  passage  in 
Froissart,  it  seems  that  they  were  often  referred  to  in  the  days 
of  romance.  When  the  forces  of  Charies  of  France  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  expelling  the  adventurert,  at  they  were  call- 
ed, a  sort  of  mercenary  troops,  partaking  much  of  the  diarao- 
ter  of  banditti,  who,  during  the  wars  betwixt  England  and 
France,  had  possessed  themselves  of  many  fortresaet  in  Aqoi- 
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ttiaitf  Sir  Walter  of  Ftochac  was  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Frenchy  and  closely  blockaded  the  casfle  of  Pulpuron,  whereof 
Angerot,  a  chief  of  the  adventurous  companionsy  called  the 
Little  Meschine^  was  castellan.  Sir  Walter  had  sworn  by  his 
lather's  sool,  that  he  would  take  none  of  the  besieged  to  ran- 
soflDy  but  would  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  But  Angerot  had  a 
cave  within  the  castle^  the  other  entrance  of  which  was  in  a 
wood  about  half  a  league  distant  Through  this  passage  he 
made  his  escape,  with  hn  followers,  loaded  with  the  booty 
which  they  had  pillaged  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
third  day  after  their  departure,  the  French  commenced  a  fu- 
rious discharge  of  arrows  upon  the  castle,  which,  to  their  great 
surprise,  was  not  answered  from  within.  **  Then  there  were 
**  ordayned  ladders  to  set  up  agaynst  the  walles,  and  they  that 
^  mounted  on-  them  passed  over  the  walls  and  entered  into  the 
^  castell,  and  founde  no  creature  therein*  And  than  they  went 
*'  to  the  gate^  and  there  they  found  a  great  bundeli  of  kayes, 

*  and  among  other  they  found  the  keys  of  the  gate,  and  opynet 
^  it,  and  than  all  the  banyers  one  after  another ;  whereof  the 
**  lordes  had  gret  marveyl,  and  specially  Sir  Gualtyer  of  Paschac; 

*  he  weind  they  had  been  departed  out  of  the  castell  by  en- 
**  chauntment,  and  then  demanded  of  them  that  were  about 
**  hym  how  it  might  be.  The  seneschal  of  ThoJous  sayd  to 
^  hym^ — **  Sir,  surely  they  cannot  be  thus  gone,  without  they 
^  have  some  secret  way  under  the  erthe,  which  I  think  there  be/' 
^  Than  all  the  castle  was  sought,  in  every  comer  where  any 
**8uchwayshoukibe.  Than  they  founde  in  a  ceUar  the  mouth 

*  of  the  alley  open,  and  there  all  the  k>rdes  did  beholde  it,  and 
^  Sir  Gualtyer  had  great  marveyle  thereof,  and  demaunded  of 
^  the  senesdial  of  Tholous,  if  he  knew  before  of  any  such  cave. 
^  Sir,**  quoth  he,**  I  have  herd er  this  thereof;  but  I  thought 
**  nothing  that  they  would  thus  have  departed  by  that  way." — 

*  By  my  fiiythe,"  quoth  Sir  Gual^er, "  they  be  gone  that  same 
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^  way    Hare  the  castells  of  this  countrjre  such  ordynMincet* 
**  Sir/'  quod  Sir  Hugh, « there  be  divers  such  CMtetb,  af  of  oU 
**  tyme  perteyned  to  Reynalt  of  MontaboOy  that  hath  audi  oon* 
**  vcyaunce ;  for,  when  he  and  his  brethren  kept  war  mgtpalt 
**  Kynge  Charlemayne  of  France,  they  were  made  all  after  dii 
**  manner,  by  the  council  and  advice  of  Maugts  their  oouain  ;  Ibr, 
^  when  the  king  besieged  them  by  puyseance,  and  that  tibtf 
**  saw  they,  could  not  resyst  him,  th^  wolde  they  deparle^  wilii- 
^  out  any  leve  takyng,  by  meanes  of  those  passages  under  tha 
"*  erthe.''  *•  Surely,''  said  Sir  Brews,  <«  I  kud  gretly  the  oidf- 
**  naunce.  I  cannot  saye  if  ever  I  shall  have  any  wane  agayail 
^  me  or  not,  other  by  kynge,  duke,  or  by  ony  other 
^  but,  as  soon  as  I  am  returned  into  my  countiy,  I  shall 
^  such  a  myne  to  be  made  in  my  castle  of  Pssssc.'*    So 
^  lords  and  their  company  came  to  the  garrison  of  Conval^  te 
**  Robestan,  and  kyde  sy^ge  tberto,  and  then  Sir  Oualtyar  de> 
**  maunded  of  the  seneschal  of  Tholous,  if  Convale  antiendfy 
**  perteyned  to  Raynalte  of  Mountalbon,  and  he  said,  **  Yea.* 
*^  Then  there  is  a  cave  under  the  grounde,''  said  Sir  Gualtyer. 
**  Sir,  that  is  true,''  said  Sir  Brews,  ^  for  by  reason  thereof  £•• 
**  paygnolet  wan  it  the  second  tymc,  and  the  owner  within  it.* 
**  Then  Sir  Gualtyer  sent  for  the  knyght  that  was  owner  there- 
^  of,  and  sayd  to  h^-m,  "  Sir,  it  were  good  ye  enformed  us  of 
**  the  myne  that  is  out  of  this  castell."  Then  Sir  Raymond  of 
**  Convale  sayde,  **  Sir,  surely  there  is  a  way  under  the  grounde» 
^  for  thereby  I  was  taken,  and  lost  this  my  castel :  it  was  be> 
<*  fore  of  longe  t}'me  decayed  and  destroyed,  but  these  robbers 
**  new  repayred  it,  and  by  that  way  they  came  on  me;  and.  Sir, 
«*  the  issue  thereof  is  in  a  wood  not  farre  hence."  **  Wei,"  sayd 
**  Sir  Gualtyer,  ^  all  is  weL"  And  so  iiii  dayes  after  he  weate 
**  to  the  same  wood,  and  had  with  him  ex;  men  well  armed ; 
**  and  when  he  saw  the  hole  where  the  issue  was,  he  cansed  the 
**  erthe  and  bushes  to  be  avoyded,and  then  be  lygfated  up  mai^ 

12 
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^  ftgottesy  and  sayd  to  them  that  were  ordeyned  to  go  into  the 

*  ca?e» "  SirB»  follow  this  oave,  and  it  shall  bring  you  into  the 
^  hall  of  Convale,  and  there  ye  shall  finde  a  dore ;  breke  it  up^ 

*  ye  are  itroog  enough  so  to  do»  and  to  fighte  with  them  with- 
^  in.'*  So  tMf  entered  and  came  to  the  grece  (steps),  nere  to 

*  the  hall  dore  in  the  castell,  then  with  gret  axes  they  strake  at 
^  the  dore;  and  by  the  time  it  was  nere  night,  they  within  the 
^  eastell  made  good  wache»  and  perceyved  how  by  the  myne 
^  they  wolde  have  entered  into  the  casteU,  and  Espaygnollet 
^  was  going  to  his  rest.  Then  came  he  thyder,  and  there  they 
**  cast  stones,  bendhesy  and  timber  before  the  cave  dore,  to  the 

*  intente  that  none  should  enter  there^  thoogh  the  dore  were 

*  broken  up.    This  was  done,  for  other  shift  had  they  none 

*  of  defence ;  but  for  all  that,  they  within  the  myne  anone 
**  brake  the  dore  all  to  peces,  and  yet  were  never  the  nere^  for 
^  then  they  hod  more  to  do-than  they  had  before ;  and  when 
^  they  saw  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  there^  they  re- 

*  turned  again  to  the  host"  In  conclusion,  however,  all  egress 
by  the  subterranean  passage  being  prevented,  the  castle  was 
taken,  and  the  defenders  put  to  the  sword.— FROissARTy  voL  IL 
ftbxlviil 

So  Uifikh$  weren  thai  alle^ 

Ymagei  iemed  it  naught.^P.  17a  st  5a 
It  is  difficult  exactly  to  determine  whether  painting  or  sta- 
tuBiy  is  the  subject  of  this  curious  descrq>tion.  I  incline  to  the 
Ibnner  <^;»nion;  for,  in  stana  69,  Ganhardin  rashes  to  salute 
Ysonde  and  Brengwaine,  and,  in  his  precipitation,  breaks  his 
head  against  the  walL  This  mistake  might  more  easily  occur 
where  colours  aided  the  deceptkw,  than  if  the  figures  had  been 
cut  in  stone,  as  the  word  **  images''  seems  to  imply.  The  haU 
of  a  Gothic  castle  was  usually  painted  on  the  sides  and  roof; 
at  least  upon  the  latter,  the  former  being  often  hung  with  ta* 
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pestiy.  Some  vestiges  of  this  decoratioii  may  be  traced  in  titf 
foanquetting  room  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Bortfawick,  atatt 
twelve  mfles  from  Edinbtiigh.  The  painting  is  execntgd  oo  a 
vaulted  roof  of  hewn  stone,  with  suitable  inscriptiona;  such  ai 
''  The  Palais  of  Honor/'  In  this  hall  BothwJl  waa  friMlin 
with  the  unfortunate  Maiy,  when  the  first  insurrectioo  took 
place  against  her  authority.  They  were  nearly  aurpriied,  the 
queen  escaping  with  difficulty,  in  the  di^gune,  it  is  aaid,  of  a 
page. 

I  find  no  mention  of  the  images  in  the  folio,  but  thejr  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  metrical  fin^ment,  p.  SS7.  In  Lancdai  dm  Lte^ 
there  occurs  a  circumstance  somewhat  similar.  That  ksS^ 
was  long  confined  by  the  envious  Moigaine  la  Fwfe,  siater  la 
King  Arthur,  but  resembling  him  in  none  of  his  good  qualities 
and  widely  difiering  from  him  in  his  unsuspicioas  confidence  ia 
Queen  Guenever.f  The  good  knight,  finding  hia  time  hang 
heavy,  chose  to  charm  it  away,  by  painting  on  the  walla  oflA 
prison  the  whole  history  of  his  amours  with  the  wile  of  the 
great  Arthur,  who,  in  these  tender  concerns,  shared  the  ftteof 
the  cowardly  and  petty  king  of  ComwaL  Sir  Lancelot,  di^ 
trusting,  probably,  his  own  powers  of  producing  the  desiied 
resemblance,  was  at  the  further  pains  to  guide  the  spectator  to 
the  meaning  of  the  painting,  by  certain  mottoes  and  distichei, 
pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  adventures,  and  the  quality  of 
the  dramatis  personse.  He  could  not  possibly  have  madewone 
use  of  his  leisure ;  for,  some  time  afterwards.  King  Arthur, 
while  visiting  his  sister,  was  lodged,  by  tlie  insidious  Mofgain^ 


+  Qaeen  (juenever  surprised  Morgaio  in  the  embnicet  of  ft  &p 
ifourite  knight,  and  very  imprudently  published  her  disgrace.  Of 
course,  Sir  I^ncelot  and  she  experienced  all  the  mortification  aad 
danger  which  could  he  produced  by  the  rageof  an  affroBtcdwoaua, 
and  an  iocensed  cochantrcsi. 
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m  this  painted  chamber.  Though  probably  no  gseat  amateur 
of  patntiDg,  tbew  decorations  were  enough  to  inteieat  him  ibr 
the  whole  night  The  result  was  a  confirmation  of  the  suspi- 
cionsoften  infiised  into  his  mind  bjr  Sir  Gawain  and  his  brethren. 
A  breach  witb-Sir  Lancelot  became  unavoidable,  which  Anally 
cccukntd  the  destruction  of  the  whole  chivaliy  of  the  Roimd 
TaUep 

Jfine  herte  hye  ktUh  y^teke^ 
SrtngtMtin  brighi  andfrC'^'P.  177.  St.  64* 
The  love  of  Ganhardin  for  the  trusty  confidante  of  Ysonde 
is  mentioned  in  the  firagments»  p.  SSI,  but  not  in  the  folio. 
According  to  later  authority,  the  hand  of  Brengwain  is  bestow- 
ed upon  Gouvemail,  the  iquire  of  Tristrem,  and  this  fiuthful 
couple  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Lionesse.  Ganhardin,  call- 
cd  Kahedin  in  the  folio^  and  Pheredin  by  Tressan,  is  supposed 
to  express  the  same  ardent  longing  to  see  Ysonde,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  text ;  but,  bis  desire  being  satisfied,  he  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  continues  to  write,  in  her 
praise,  one  long  lay  after  another,  till  he  exhausts  both  his 
strength  and  poetical  powers,  and  fiiirly  dies  while  concluding 
M  madrigal.  This  is  not  the  worst  efiect  of  his  passion ;  for 
Ysonde,  naturally  gentle,  had  been  induced,  by  the  lamentable 
condition  of  this  despairing  bard,  to  write  him  a  letter  of  con- 
solation. It  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tristrem,  who 
became  thereupon,  first,  poetically  mad,  like  the  enamoured 
J9reton,  and,  afterwards,  outn^eously  frantic  in  good  eamestf 
Our  hero  roves  through  the  forest  in  this  melancholy  condition, 
but  still,  instinctively,  exerts  his  prodigious  strength  in  the  con- 


f  It  if  probable,  that  the  madaoi  of  Orlando  was  copied,  by 
Ariotto,  either  from  the  romance  of  TrtftrMi,  or  from  that  of 
Jranctloi. 
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quest  of  monstera  and  giantSy  oppresson  to  the  hefdMMn,  with 
whom  he  f^Modated,  and  by  whom  he  was  fed.  Like  Orlmdfl^ 
in  his  encounter  with  Rodomont  uptm  the  perikmB  brid0e»  Sir 
Tristrem  quells  the  arrogance  of  such  errant  kn^htt  aa  aaw  ia 
him  (Ally  a  wandering  hinatic.  At  lengdi  fifark,  wheo  faoa^ 
Lag  In  the  forest,  finds  Tristrem  asleep  among  tlie  shephewk 
Frying  little  attention  to  so  miserable  an  object,  he  windaka 
horn,  to  recall  his  followers.  The  madman  starts  up  at  the  well- 
known  sound  of  the  diace,  and  utters  all  his  hontii^  cnea^ 
cheering  his  favourite  Hodain,  and  calling  him  by  name.  Ne- 
vertheless, Bfark  does  not  recognise  the  nephew,  wliom  he  had 
BO  much  cause  both  to  lore  and  to  hate^  bat  only  njoioea  m 
finding  a  fool,  who  could  be  so  veiy  amusing.  He  carriea  bin 
to  Tintagel,  where  he  Is  admowledged,  first  by  his  dog  H^Mi»ft% 
and  then  by  the  lovdy  Ysonde.  The  skill  of  the  biter  ooea* 
pletes  a  cure,  already  bc^gun  by  the  influence  of  her  presence, 
and  Sir  Tristrem,  pardoned  by  his  onde^  Incurs^  by  fieii 
offimces,  a  new  banishment.    TVti^on,  ff  cznS. 

Sir  Canadoi  wot  than^ 

Constable  the  quenful  ndgke^^JP,  178.  st.  66* 
This  enterprising  constable,  who  hoped  to  succeed  the  peei^ 
less  Tristrem  in  the  love  of  the  queen  of  Cornwal,  is  the  C^ 
riados  of  Mr  Deuce's  Fragment.  See  p.  825.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  folio ;  for  the  treacherous  Canados  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  Karados  Brief'brat  (partte  prem.  C 
cxliiL  part.  sec.  fil  liii.),  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  distin- 
guished for  his  valour,  but  yet  more  as  the  husband  of  a  chaste 
and  coDbtant  lady;  a  happiness  which  King  Arthur  himself 
might  well  have  envied  him*   She  was  the  only  dame  in  Qi 
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Guenever's  trah^  wbo  dcmld  wev  the  mantle*  dengnedy  U^ 
born  of  Morgainy  to  profe  mrtrimoniiil  fideli^.* 

T  hated  alio  thorn  he^ 

Ofalle  thai  drimke  vindr-P.  18a  0t  70. 
This  was  a  proverbial  phrase.    In  an  old  French  metriod 
iwmanrcy  we  find^ 


**  La  meiUeur  gent,  qal  oncqncf  beoreat  yio." 


The  phfase  also  occurs  in  Sir  Gy^  and  other  tales  of  dunJij* 
as  wdl  as  when  Robert  de  finmne  tells  usy 

Sondao  m  carteyt  never  drank  no  wejik 


This  was  but  a  limited  compliment,  as  few  Saracen  goldans 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine. 

Omay  rode  Trutrtm  that  nighty 
And  Ganhardin  hiude* — P.  184.  st  78. 
This  hasty  retreat  of  Tristrem  and  his  friend  greatly  blemish- 
ed the  reputation  of  both*  especially  in  the  ^es  of  Brengwaia 


«  See  the  tale  of  the  "  Mmtle  Made  Atam^*"  in  Way*8  Fabliaux, 
with  £LLis*t  Note$,  and  the  ballad  of  tbe  ^  Bo$  and  MamtU,**  hi 
Reliques  rfAneUmt  Poetry,  voL  III.  la  the  last,  Karadot  it  called 
Craddoc,  a  name  which  he  abo  bean  fai  the  BMtrical  romaaee  ef 
Arthaar  and  MerUa : 

The  thirtl-flft  wt«  Craddoe, 
Aa  bardie  knight  in  ich  floe. 

The  Welch  poeoit  abound  in  encomiuait  on  hii  valoar.  He  wat 
called  FrticU-Frat,  ur  Strong- (Vrai (  which  the  Mormaa  nlartreli 
cornipted  taito  Bri^Brai,  and  BriM-Brai^ 


I 
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That  trusty  poofidante  of  Queen  Ysonde  could  connhre  «t  tlie 
arts  of  )ove>  but  not  at  the  evasions  of  oojrardice.  Aooordiog- 
]y,  scorning  alike  Tristrem  and  her  own  newly  espoused  hus- 
band, she  quarrels  even  with  her  mistress^  for  still  retaining  » 
favourable  opinion  of  them.  At  this  part  of  the  tale  ooai- 
mences  that  fragment  in  Mr  Donee's  MS.  analjrsed  in  p.  SSSp 
et  sequen.  The  events  which  it  contains,  and  details  at  great 
length,  are  briefly  mentioned  in  the  text,  yet  so  as  sufficiently 
to  show  that  the  story  is  precisely  the  same,  although  the  di^ 
cumstancesy  so  concisely  related  by  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune^  or 
by  the  reciter  of  his  poem,  are  dilated  «nd  enlarged  by  the 
Norman  minstrel ;  just  as,  in  the  preceding  fragment,  events 
are  only  hinted  at,  which  are  narrated  at  length  in  the  present 
text 

Coppe  and  eloper  he  hare^ 

At  he  a  mesel  var<;.— P.  1 85.  st  80l 
The  adventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  while  in  this  unpleasant  dis- 
guise, are  told  at  length,  p.  233.  Want  of  cleanliness,  of  linen, 
of  vegetables,  of  fresh  meat  in  winter,  but,  above  all,  sloth  and 
hardship,  concurred  to  render  the  leprosy  as  conmion  in  Europe, 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is  in  some  eastern  couixtn'es  at 
this  day.  Nor  were  its  ravages  confined  to  the  poor  and  des- 
titute. Robert  de  Bruce  died  of  this  disorder,  as  did  Con- 
stance, duchess  of  Brctagnc,  and  Henry  IV.  of  England.  Va- 
rious hospitals  were  founded  by  the  pious,  for  the  reception  of 
those  miserable  objects,  whose  disease,  being  infectious,  re- 
quired their  exclusion  from  sodety.  For  the  same  reason, 
while  they  begged  through  the  streets,  they  usually  carried  the 
cup  and  clapper  mentioned  in  the  text  The  former  served  to 
receive  alms,  and  the  noise  of  the  latter  warned  the  passenger 
to  keep  aloof,  even  while  b^towing  his  charity*    In  H£N]|X- 
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son's  Te$iament  qfCreieide,  that  fair,  but  fidde,  paramour  of 
TroOua  n  afflicted  with  leprosy ^  as  a  piiniflhiiient  for  her  inooft* 
stancy.    Saturn  denounoes  to  her  the  •enfeenoe : 

Thm  fhalt  tboa  go  begging  fro  bout  to  boof, 
Witb  cttppe  and  clapplr,  like  a  lazaroos. 

Her  father  oonveys  her  to  the  reoqAade  for  sttch  miserabla 
objects: 

Wban  ID  a  mantel,  aad  a  berir  h^t 
With  coppe  aad  clappio  wonder  priYUy* 
He  opened  a  lecrete  gate,  and  ont  thereat 
ConYeyed  her,  that  no  man  fhoakl  cq^ie ; 
There  to  a  village,  half  a  mile  tberebie. 
Delivered  her  in  at  the  spittell  bow. 
And  daily  lent  her  part  of  hb  almom* 

A  leper-woman  cuts  short  Creseide's  long  hunentation  at  tfaif 
dismal  change,  and  exhorts  her  to  practise  the  trade,  which  was 
now  to  support  hers 

Go  leme  to  clappe  thy  clappir  to  and  firo. 
And  learn  aftir  the  lawe  of  lepei'ii  lede. 

Again,  while  she  is  begging  with  her  misersble  aesociatci^ 
Troilus,  the  lover  whom  she  had  betrayed,  returns  victorious 
from  a  skirmish  against  the  Greeks.   The  lepers^ 

Seeing  that  companie  come,  with  o  tteven, 
Tbei  gave  a  crie,  and  thoke  coppii,  God  ipede 
Wortbie  lords  t  for  Goddis  love  in  heaven^ 
To  w  lepin  part  of  your  almon  dedef 

The  beautiful  paswgc,  which  follows,  is  too  long  for  inses* 
tion.  Creseide  looked  on  Troilus.  He  met  her  gbnce,  and 
could  not  recognise  the  beauty  he  had  adored,  in  the  leproui 
wretch  before  him;  but  her  kwk  insttnctivdy  remed  in  his 
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bosom  ^  the  spark  of  love,"  which  had  long  lain  dormant.  Bis 
ann  grew  weary  of  bearing  his  shield,  his  heart  gbwed,  and 
his  colour  changed ;  he  knew  not  himself  the  cause  of  his  dia- 
order ;  but,  throwing  his  purse  into  the  skirt  of  Creseide^  rode 
heavfly  onwards  to  the  city.  She  recognized  her  lover,  and 
died  in  despair. 

I  am  informed,  that  there  are  in  Italy  a  sort  of  bcggan,  re* 
maikaUe  for  their  impudence  and  pertinacity,  who  still  mako 
use  of  the  cup  and  dapper. 

Brengwam  went  cmayf 
To  Mark  the  king  tdke  gede.-^F.  185.  st  81. 
For  the  communications  of  firengwain  to  King  Mark,  by 
which  she  procured  the  banishment  of  Canados ;  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ysonde  coaxed  her  attendant  back  into  her  usual 
accommodating  temper,  and  for  Tristrem's  exculpation  (rom 
the  charge  of  alledged  cowardice^  see  the  Analysis  of  the  Me- 
trical French  Fragment,  pp.  233—235. 

A  tumament  thai  lete  crie, — ^P.  188.  st.  86. 
This  tournament  was  undertaken  by  Tristrem  and  Ganhar- 
din,  for  the  vindication  of  their  character.  They  had  an  op- 
portunity of  avenging  themselves  of  their  enemies,  and  Meria- 
dok  and  Canados  fell  under  the  lance  of  Tristrem.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  fragment,  p.  236.  In  the  folio,  Andret  (the 
Meriadok  of  Thomas)  has  not  the  honour  of  dying  in  the  pro- 
fession of  chivalry,  or  by  the  arm  of  Tristrem.  He  attends 
the  queen  when  she  enters  a  Breton  vessel,  from  the  motive, 
as  she  pretends,  of  curiosity,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Tristrem,  then  mortally  wounded  (pp.  197 — 2S8.) 
Genes,  a  faithful  friend  of  Tristrem,  commanded  the  vessel, 
and  seeing  Andret,  the  invidious  persecutor  of  his  master,  in 
the  aa  of  passing  the  sUppery  plank,  he  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
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ffttioii  blfered  by  to  ftdt  an  opportunity,  and  pnsbet  bim  into 
the  sea,  where  he  perishes.  There  are  many  tournaments 
mentioned  in  the  fblio^  but  no  one  corresponding  to  that  in 
the  teit> 

ji  kmght  thai  wtrd  m  scAoae^— P.  1 9a  st  91. 

The  kni|^  often  made  whiaMical  irows,  to  forbear  a  oertato 
part  of  their  dress,  armour,  or  habits  of  life,  until  they  had  exa* 
cutedapBrtionfauradveDtin«;  witness  the  oatfaof  Mandricaid> 
never  to  wear  sword  till  he  had  acquired  that  of  Hector;  and 
the  vow  of  the  Marquis  of  Bliantua,  never  to  eat  bread  hem  a 
taUedoth,  or  sleep  with  his  wife,  until  he  had  avenged  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Baldwin— a  vow  so  truly  chivalrous,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  knight  of  La  BCancha  himself,  after  his 
casque  had  been  demolished  by  the  sword  of  the  Biscayner. 
Don  Qjnisote^  Book  II.  c  S. 

The  combat  which  foUows,  between  the  two  Tristrcms  and 
the  ravislier  of  the  younger  knight's  bride,  assisted  byhisseveo 
brethren,  is  detailed  in  the  fiagments  (p.  SS8),  where  the  in* 
Jurious  baron  is  called  Estuit  POgueiOeuz,  of  Castle4cr.  But 
the  death  of  Tristrem  b  diilisrently  narrated  in  the  prose  fo> 
ma^ce.  According  to  that  authority,  he  was  previously  en* 
gaged  in  two  desperate  adventures.  Umoy,  count  of  Nantes» 
a  vassal  6f  the  didw  of  Bretagoa,  rdielled  against  his  lisgo-kMd 
This  news  was  communicated  to  Tristrem,  whose  firther-iiv4aw 
was  now  dead,  and  wfao^  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  yet  more  finooi 
his  great  prowess,  seeass  to  have  become  protector  of  Rnnaleniy 
the  young  duke.  Hie  count's  messenger  came  before  htm 
while  he  was  playing  at  diess  with  his  wife :  **  Tristrem,''  saki 
he,  **  Umoy,  count  of  Nantes,  renounces  thy  homage,  and  thy 
^  protection,  and  will  hold  of  thee,  in  future,  neither  hmd  nor 
**  living."  **  Since  the  count  has  defied  me  by  thee,"  answered 
Tristrem,  «  by  thee  I  defy  him;  and  in  e%ht  days  will  be  be- 
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**  fore  Nantes  mth  two  thousand  kn^fats,  to  poniah  him  aa  a 
**  tmitor."  Tiistrem  kept  his  ward,  defeated,  wounded,  and 
made  priaoner  the  oount»  before  hia  city.  The  town  waa  alao 
taken ;  but  a  tower,  garrisoned  by  Umo/s  men  at  aima^  and 
commanded  by  Corbel  with  the  thort  chitif  master  of  his  sei^ 
jeantSy  hdd  out  against  a  storm.  Tristrem  was  foremost  in 
acaling  the  wallsy  but  Corbel  threw  down  on  him  a  huge  atan^ 
which  wounded  hb  fooe  desperately,  and  prec^tated  him  fieai 
the  kdder.  His  foUowers,  incensed  by  hia  danger,  stormed  the 
tower,  and  slaughtered  the  garriaon.  Tristiem  was  borne  home 
to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who,  in  skill  in  sui^geiy,  yidded  only  to 
her  name-sake  and  rival,  Ysonde  of  ComwalL  In  the  inli» 
ma<7,  occasioned  by  her  constant  attendanoct  Tristrem  fbfgot 
his  situation,  and  his  fealty  to  Queen  Ysonde,  and  the  BretOD 
princess  became  his  wife,  in  the  tendeiest  sense  of  the  wotdL 
Her  happiness  was,  however,  attended  with  fttal  oonaegfuencea 
toTiistrem's  health ;  and  Tresaan,  with  mere  r^gaid  to  dnouh 
tic  eflfect  than  fiddity,  chases  to  represent  it  as  the  imrncdiaSa 
cause  of  his  death.*  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  trait  of 
sentiment,  Trutrem  not  only  recovered,  but  i^gain  foigot  the 
white-handed  Ysonde  (now  doubly  his  own),  in  the  arms  of  hia 
uncle's  wife.f 

The  great  quest  of  the  sangreal  was  now  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion among  all  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  This  sangreal, 
or  blessed  tureen,  was  the  vessel  from  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  disdples  eat  the  last  supper ;  which,  aocordhig  to  traditidn, 
was  brought  to  England,  along  with  the  spear  which  pierced 
his  side  at  the  crucifixion,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  **  the  gen- 


*  Corpi  d'ExtraUt  da  Romam,  Tom.  I*  p*  17^ 
f  TViitroM,  ST.  civiii.  et  leqaea. 
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^  tie  Imlght,"  as  be  k  called,  ^  that  tooke  downe  Jesus  (nm 
^  the  crosi."— JUbrte  ArtkHr^  Part  JXL  diap.  d>Z.  For  soAm 
tmie,  the  sangreal  was  vis&le  to  all  pflgriau^  and  its  presence 
oonferred  blessings  upon  the  land  in  whicb  it  was  presenred. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph  was  always  its  guardian ; 
who,  to  qualify  himself  for  so  pure  a  trust,  waa  bound  to  ob^ 
senre  the  most  ri^  chastity,  in  deed,  word,  and  thought*  One 
of  these  holy  mea  so  fiur  Ibrgot  himself  as  to  look,  with  un« 
hallowed  ardour,  upon  a  young  female  pilgrim^  whose  vest  was 
aoddentally  loosened,  as  she  kneeled  to  receive  his  blessing. 
The  sacred  lance  instantly  punished  his  frailty,  spontaneously 
piercing  both  his  th^hs.  The  blood  continued  to  flow  from  the 
marvellous  wound,  and  the  guardian  of  the  sangreal  was  ever 
after  called  Lt  Bm  petekeur.  About  the  same  period,  certain 
wood  nymphs  inhabited  the  caverns  of  Britain.  When  a  tra* 
veller  passed  the  haunts  of  the  beautiful  and  benevolent  beings 
one  issued  forth  with  a  napkin,  on  which-she  q;>read  store  of 
the  most  delicious  viands,  and  another  with  a  cup  of  exquisite 
wine.  But  mankind  are  always  ungrateful  An  unlucky  king 
Magms,  with  some  unworthy  knights,  not  satbfied  with  sbariQg 
the  hospitality  of  these  lovely  nymphs,  forcibly  violated  their 
chastity.'  They  have  never  since  appeared  as  formerly;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  our  modem  bar-maids  are  but  indiflerent 
substitutes.  Heaven  was  offended  at  these  delinquencies.  The 
sangreal  withdrew  its  visible  presence  from  the  crowds  who 
oune  to  vrorship,  and  an  iron  age  succeeded  the  happiness 
whid)  its  arrival  had  di^fbsed  among  the  tribes  of  England. 
Meriin  foretold  to  King  Arthur,  that  from  his  Round  Table 
should  come  a  champion,  who,  not  by  dint  of  sword  and  lanoe^ 
but  by  a  purity,  void  even  of  the  shadow  of  frailty,  should 
atchieve  the  adventure  of  the  sangreal,  and  restore  the  Roi /ms- 
cheur  to  his  pristine  health*  While  Arthur  and  his  kni^its 
held  a  high  feast  on  Pentecost  eve,  they  were  surprised  and  eo* 
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raptured  l^tbemarvelloiisappeaniioe  of  the  laqgre^  ^Aaoo^ 
"  ihey  heard  cracking  andcrying  of  thunder,  that  them  dioi^g)it 
**  the  place  should  all  to  rive.  In  the  mklBt  of  the  hlaate 
^  tered  a  tumie  beame,  more  dear  by  aeaven  tiniet  than 
^  they  saw  day:  andalltfaey  were  alighted  of  the  grace  of  the 
^HolyGhoet.  Then  began  eveiy  knight  to  behold  other,  and 

*  either  saw  other  by  their  seeming  fairer  than  ever  they  mw 
^other,  not  for  then  there  was  no  knight  that  migfatapeake  any 
^  word  a  great  while.  And  so  they  looked  ^[veiy  raaa  oo  othor, 
^  as  they  had  been  dombe.  Then  there  «iftered  into  the  hall 
^  the  holy  grale,  covered  with  white  samite ;  but  there  wm 

*  none  that  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare  it,  and  tfaecie  was  wB 

*  the  hall  fulfilled  with  good  odours.    And  every  kn%ht  had 

*  such  meat  and  drinke  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world;  and 
^  when  the  holy  grale  had  been  home  through  the  hall,  then 
**  the  holy  vessell  departed  suddenly,  that  they  wist  not 

*  it  became.''  After  this  wooderous  vision,  most  of  the 
panions  of  the  Round  Table  vowed  to  depart  in  quest  of  die 
sangreal ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  never  afterwards  frttfrnhted. 
Cleanness  of  life  bdng  the  principal  requisite  towards  ■"^**^ftf^ 
8ir  Lancdot  and  Sir  Tristrem,  though  the  most  redoubted 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  might  haye  dispensed  with  nndei^ 
taking  this  adventure.*  Both,  however,  attempted  the  quest 
of  the  sangreal ;  and  Lancelot,  long  persevering  in  it,  undeiw 
went  manifold  insults  and  mortifications,  for  his  presumptioii 
in  taking  upon  him  such  an  enterprize^  while  defiled  with  dead* 


*  The  langreal  was  finally  atchieved  by  Galahad,  aniited  by  Sir 
Bore  and  Sir  Percival.  At  this  part  of  the  ancient  romance,  tiM 
reader  is  surprised  to  perceive  with  what  astonishing  aararance  tiM 
wildest  supentitlooi  are  engrafted  upon  the  licentious  adveotoret 
of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristrem. 
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ly  lio,  whereof  he  nerer  had  been  conTased.  At  for  Sir  Tris- 
trem,  he  soon  gave  up  the  aitventurc,  as  not  reservcil  for  litm, 
and  returned  to  Brittany,  where  he  died,  in  the  following  maa- 


Runalem,  the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  was  ilnpcrately  ena- 
moured of  the  lair  Coi^eolaiii,  wife  of  Bedalis,  ono  of  his 
beroni,  whfl,  from  jealousy,  conflned  her  in  a  montcd  csitle. 
Tn'strem,  accustomed  to  find  eipedicnia  on  such  occnsioira, 
Mid  BB  complaisant  to  the  Icraes  of  his  brother-in-law,  as  ardent 
in  bis  own,  contrived  to  forge  a  set  of  fal*c  keys,  by  which  tlie 
duke  visited  Gorgcolnin  at  pleasure,  while  her  husbund  hunted 
in  the  neigUiounng  forest.  Tristrem  accompanied  Kunalem 
on  these  private  excureioi».  Upon  one  fktal  day,  hla  asp  un- 
fbnunately  fell  off,  as  they  entered  the  castle.  This  was  not 
■11.  The  considerate  Tristrem,  leaving  tlie  lovers  alone,  walk- 
ed in  an  adjacent  chamber,  covered  with  fresh  ruGhes,  and 
bung  with  beautiful  tapestrfi  representing  thccouquest  of  Bre- 
lagnc  by  King  Arthur,  His  present  situation  Daturully  led  him 
to  reflect  on  his  past  lia|^ne^ ;  and,  while  he  was  thus  peo- 
livcly  musing,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  habit,  acquired  in  such 
fiu  of  absence,  of  thrusting  the  rushes,  one  after  another, 
through  the  figures  in  the  tapestry.  At  leagth,  the  baron's  horn 
being  heard  at  a  distance,  Tristrem  and  Runolem  quitted  the 
castle.  Bedalis  entered  soon  alW.  when,  finding  the  cap  of 
Triatrem,  nnd  observing  the  nishes  stuck  into  tlie  tapestry,  oo 
cording  to  liis  well-known  practice,  he  sua{>ectcd  his  mi^fortimei 
though  he  mistook  the  autlior.  The  threat  of  immediate  death 
extorted  a  confession  from  his  wife,  that  Runalem  and  Tria- 
Iten)  hod  but  just  departed.  He  fbllovcd  their  tnices  with 
thirty  attendants,  and  osvuled  ificm,  without  respect  to  the  io- 
cquDtity  of  numbers,  or  of  anns.  RunaJem  was  shiin  aflcr  a 
desperate  rcsistaocci  aod  Trisircni  onbc  more  wounded  with  » 
9« 
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poisoned  sword.  Assistanoey  however,  arrived,  and  the  truftofw 
OU8  baion  was  oompdled  to  fly  from  Brittany.  Widi  aevai 
hondred  foUowers,  he  exercised  the  profession  of  ^  Uttagne^ 
that  is,  pirate,  until  he  was  surprised,  and  slain,  by  a  force  tent 
out  against  him  by  the  merchants  of  ConstantiDople.  As  fir 
Tristrem,  he  was  carried  home;  and  the  history  of  his  death  » 
told  neariy  as  in  the  metrical  copy. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  eompanyom^etUf 
lb  death  did  thai  tkringe^-^V.  197.  tt  1. 
These  concluding  stanxas  are  intended  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  French  metrical  firagmoit^  which  has  been  r^ 
marked  to  exist  betwixt  that  and  the  genuine  efiUsions  of  Tho- 
mas of  Eroeldoune.  The  fikits,  thereforei  which  the  French 
minstrel  gives  at  great  length,  are  here  shortly  and  concisely 
toldy  in  imitation  of  the  abrupt  s^le  of  the  poem,  to  which 
these  verses  are  offered  as  a  conclusion. 

FeU  talven  thai  Mage.— P.  197.  st  1. 
According  to  the  French  folio»  one  poor  physician,  from  the 
school  of  Salerno^  discovered  the  cause  of  Tristram's  malady, 
and  was  in  a  fiur  way  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  the  ignorant  fii- 
culty  of  firetagne  mutinied  upon  his  prophecy  of  a  supervening 
inflammation,  and  upbraided  him  with  presumption  and  pover- 
ty. **  Seigneurs,''  fidt  il,  **  je  suis  poure  (pauvre}b  Dieu  me 
**  donnera  assez  quant  il  luy  plaira.  Non  pourtant  le  sens  n'est 
^  pas  en  drape  ne  en  vestemens,  mais  au  cueur  ou  Dieu  Vm 
^  mis."— FueiL  cxxL  Upon  this  retort  the  court  physicians  be- 
came outrageous,  and  not  only  refused  to  consult  with  the  sage 
of  Salerno,  but  even  threatened  to  leave  Tristrem  to  hii  sole 
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chai^,  i£  he  were  not  instantly  dismissed.  In  trntli,  thtf 
could  not  have  done  the  patient  a  greater  fiivour.  Hb  wift^ 
however,  judged  and  acted  as  most  women  would  teve  done  m 
her  situation— dismissed  the  tattered  scholar,  and  retained  Ibi 
ignorant  but  well-habited  rivals,  who  soon  reduced  Tiiatrcm  to 
the  desperate  state  descfibed  lp;tiie  jMt« 

Hit  kind  hert  it  brakc-^P.  SOS.  st  11. 
The  afiecting  scene  of  TriiCrem'a death  isdius  namtadlo 
the  metrical  fragment : 


tttfoe  lei  veit  la  ipaieie  i 


Diui«  iHt,  **  Dens  aa^t  Tioll  et  mei  I 
Qoaot  a  met  ne  voler  venir, 
Pur  votre  amar  m*e8taet  miirrlr« 
J^  oe  pillt  plot  tealr  ma  vie : 
Pmr  wm  nmtn  YuAt^  bale aalef 
N'aver  ffita  de  ma  lai^iaf » 
Mate  de  ma  mort  aures  dolor  f 
Co  mksi  m'amie,  grant  confert. 
Que  pittf  anrtr  de  ma  meat ! 
Amie  Ytolt  r  trel  A»  dit, 
A  la  qoarte  rend  respriL 

The  prose  romance  describes  it  thus :  ^  Tristan  se  touma  de 
**  I'autre  part,  et  dist.  **  Ha,  ha  I  doulce  amye,  a  Diea  vous  le- 
'*  commande !  jamais  ne  me  verrea,  ni  moy  vous  !  Dieu  soit 
'^  garde  de  vous,  adieu,  je  m'envoys,  je  vous  salot  !'*  Lon  bat 
"  sa  CQMlpe,  et  se  recommande  a  nostre  se^enr  Jhe  Crist,  et 

le  cueur  iuy  creve,  et  Tame  s'en  va."— Fueil.  cixiiL 


u 


Mumeth  olde  and  ytiige.— P.  SOS;  st.  IS. 
*'  Lors  y  acourent  grans  et  petis,  crians  et  brayans^  et  Ibot 
<*  tel  deuil,  que  Ton  nyVmyat  pat  dieu  toooant/'— -7Vtfte% 
Sec  part  £  czzii. 
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€hme  ii  he  than,  ' 
Of  IngUmd  tkeftof^^^.  SOS.  tt  IS. 
The  eiikigiiim  proocmiuMl  over  the  body  of  Sir  Ldmoel^ 
Bon  de  Oanety  is  equally  appliGable  to  Sir  Tristrem,  his  bro- 
ther in  anas.  ^  And  now,  I  dare  say,''  said  Sir  Bors,  "^  that 
^  Sir  Lanoeloty  there  thou  liest,  that  were  never  matched  of 
**  none  earthly  kn%ht8  hands ;  and  thou  wert  the  cnrtieit  knight 
^  that  ever  bare  shield ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy 
^  lover  that  ever  bestrod  horse ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover, 
^  of  a  sinful  man,  that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou  wert  the 
**  kindest  man  that  ever  struck  stroke  with  sword ;  and  thou 
**  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of 
**  knights ;  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest, 
*'  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies;  and  thou  wert  the  stem- 
^  est  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  into  the  rest" 
Morte  Arthur,  last  chapter. 

Swiche  lovert  ah  thei 
Never  $chal  be  moc^-P,  204.  St.  15. 
The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  were  conveyed  to  Com- 
wall.  Mark,  still  glowing  with  recollection  of  his  injuries,  r^ 
fused  to  permit  them  to  be  buried  in  his  dominions ;  but  he 
relented  upon  perusing  a  letter  written  during  Tristrem's  last 
illness,  which  he  had  attaclied  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  uncle.  On  seeing  the  blade,  which  had  relieved 
Cornwall  from  bondage,  and  learning  from  the  letter  the  fatal 
tale  of  the  boire  amQureuse,  Mark  wept  pfiteously  over  a  pas- 
sion, more  the  effect  of  enchantment,  or  destiny,  than  of  voli- 
tion. **  lielas  dolent !  pourquoy  ne  scavoys  je  ceste  avanture ! 
**  Jc  les  eusse  aincoys  cellez ;  et  consenty  qui'lz  ne  feussent  ja 
**  partis  de  moy.  Las !  or  ay  je  perdu  mon  nepveu  et  ma 
**  femme." — ^FueiL  czxv.    Mark  caused  to  be  erected  over  the 
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bodies  a  splendid  cha{>el,  in  which  was  first  displayed  that  mi- 
radey  since  narmted  in  so  many  ballads.  Out  of  the  tomb  of 
Tristrem  spnmg  a  fair  c^glantine^  and  twisted  itself  around  the 
monument  of  Ysonde.  It  was  three  times  cut,  by  cider  of 
King  Marky  but  was  ever  (bund,  on  the  next  moming,  to  have 
revived  in  all  its  beauty.  Ce  mracie  eitoit  iur  Momseiguew 
Dristan^  et  tur  le  Royne  YseuUe. 
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Abade.    Abode. 

Abide.    Almff  it, 

Acas.    A  CAS,  by  chance* 

Adredyveib.  To  dread, 

Aither.    BUker, 

Adoun.    Down. 

Al.    AIL 

Alede.  Ich  aledc  Every  lede, 
•r  ruie.    See  Lkdk. 

Ainorwe.  To-morrow,  or  on 
the  morrom. 

Ail  Toome,  <<  That  me  Gode 
an,"  p.  148.  What  God  omes 
me,  u  e.  Means  to  send  me* 

An.  Omen,  **  Held  his  hert  in 
an."  Kept  his  mind  to  him- 
telf. 

An.  If,  an  than,  as  then  when. 

Anay.  One  no.  **  This  kmd 
nis  worth  onay."  This  land 
does  not  merit  even  toberC' 
fused,  if  offered  in  a  gift. 


A  night.    One  night. 

Anker.    Anchor, 

Anough*  Enough,  tuffieienify. 

Anour.  Howmr.  Qpiett,  ill 
p.  18,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  read  Amour? 

Aplight.  At  once,  literally  one 
ply.  Reply  w  in  oommofi 
uae^  and  duplies  and  tr^lies 
are  still  law  tenni  in  Soot- 
land. 

Are.    Erst,  formerly. 

Are.    Oar. 

Arere.     Or  ere,  brfore. 

A  res.    Res.  Sax.    Assault, 

Aresoimd,  p.  Stf.  Criticised. 

Aros.    Arose, 

Arouse.  Anmnd^  at  a  dkh 
tance, 

Arst.    Erst. 

Aruwe.    Amfts. 

Aside.  **  Ich  Asid^"  p.  19. 
Every  one  side^  every  side* 

Aski.    Ask. 
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Aflsaut    Assault.  Bale.    Sorrow^  ealmmiy. 

Assise.    T^  long  assise,  Ap-  Band.    Baund. 

parently  a  term  of  chess^  Bane,  ban.    Bone. 

now  disused.  Bar.    Bore,  carried. 

Adre.    Arrange,  p.  39.  Bare.    Wild  boar. 

Atuinne.  Be/o«en,  or  perhaps  Barnes.    Children. 

at  vin,  p.  96.  BatayL    Batik. 

Atwinne.    At  winne.  Bayn.    See  BoUMB. 

Anentours.    Adventures.  Bede.    Gave.    It  is  dUptica^ 

Aught.  V.  To  pertain  to.  ly  used  fat  To  hid  to  Acw. 

Aughtest    Oughtest.  See  p.  159. 

Auter.    Altar.  Bed,  bede.  Preff&ed^  at pk^ 

Auwine.  Accomplish  their  pur*  ged. 

pose.    The  Scottish  phrase  Beda    ProhiUtion^  fitxn  B>- 

exists,  *^  to  win  to  a  place,"  DEN,Sax.  *<  Of  gatenastfaecie 

instead  of  to  get  thither.  nobede.''  There  ssas  no  pnh 

Awede.     Swoon.     An  acute  hibition  of  passage,  p.  97* 

disorder  in  the  bowels,  is,  Beize,beighe,  bet,bbat.  Cot' 

in  Scottish,  termed  a  weed:  noySaz.  corofi«f. ''Whogaf 

Awrake.    Did  wreak,  or  oven-  brocheand  beixef"'  Who  dio^ 

ged.  trihuted  princely  rewards. 

Awreken.  Awroken,  revenged.  BelamL    Bel  ami,  Fr.    Fair 

Friend. 
Beld.     Build. 

B.  Beld.    Bold.    «  Of  bot  sche 

was  him  held."    She  coura* 

Bade  nought  Abode  notf  p  21.  geoutly^  or  generously,  gave 

did  not  remain*  him  aid. 

Bailiff   p.  157,  for  bailiffiy.  Benu  Beam.  Sonne-bem,  Sun- 

The  cjfice  cf  Bailiff,  beam. 

Bak.    Back.  Bende.  Bandage,  Blod-bende. 

Bake.    Back.  Bandage  to  restrain  the  blood. 
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Bene^ben.    Been,  Blej^te.    XhewMtde. 

Benisouii.    Blemng.  B]ehand«^/ne>fromftieaA.Sax. 
Here.    To  hear,  Caruleus,  Blehand  brown, 

Bes.    Bee$t^  6e.  ji  bluish  brown. 

Bety  V.  p.  191.     To  abate,  Blione.     To  ttop,  or  cause  to 
Betiie.    Be.  stop.    8ax.BLiNNAN.  Cei- 

Better  spede.    WUh  greater        tare, 

tpeed.  Bio.    Dark^  properly,  blue. 


Did  abide,  Blod.    Blood. 

Bidene.  Immediately^  off  hand.  Boathe.    Both, 

Bi&mu    Brfore.  Bode.    Order,  appointment, 

BeiuffxL    Prcmmd.  Hightu  Bok.    Book. 

more  commonfy  uted.  Bonair.  De  ban  air.  Fr.  Cour* 
Beseketh.    Beieeeheth,  teous. 

Besieged.    Besieged.  Bond.    Bound. 

Be  light.   By  sight,  apparent-  Bone.    Boon. 

ly.  Bore.     A  small  round  hole. 

Bilej^ie.    Bely.  Bot.    But,  unless. 

But,  p.  146.  Abyest.  Bote.    Boot. 

Bifltode,  bystaid.     Withstood.  Bothen.    Both. 

Bitake»  ▼.  To  commit.  Bother.  *'  Her  bother  blede," 
Bitaught.  Ommitted  to.  *^  Bi-        The  blood  of  both. 

taught  hem  God  and  gode  Botoun.    Button. 

day.''    Wished  them  God's  Borwea.    Boroughs.  Thus,  in 

guidance,  and  good  day,  the  romance  of  Sir  Gy,  in 

Bithen.    Between.  the  Aucfainleck  MS. 

Bithen.     Then.  Therefore  I  asken  you>  now 
B])'ande.    Beyond,  ri^t» 

Bituene,  bitvene,  bitwene.  Bo*  Gif  ye  knowe  our  ani  kniit, 

tween.  That  ia  so  stout  and  bold, 

Blake,  blalc.    Black.  That  the  batayl  dar  take  on 
Blede.    Blood.  bond, 

Blethely.    Blithley.  To  fight  ogain  Colbroiid, 
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Half  mi  land  have  he  tibM,  Brinies.  Helmetoyfroni  Brymif 
With  alle  the  bonoes  that  Uth        Sax.  or  conkls^  froln  the 

thereto,  French  Brugne,    -. 

To  him  and  to  his  aires  ever  Broche.    A  fibula^  or  ekup, 

mo  Brond.    Brandy  smonL 

To  have,  give  he  vvold.  Busk,  or  boske.    TW  arwmf. 
Borwes.    Pledgeu 
Boon.    To  niake  ready  to  go^ 

to  be  ready^  also  to  befitted 

out  for  a  portf  in  which  C. 

sense  we  still  say,  whither 

bound?  Can.T.  ro6«aMe.MicbeioHk 
Boor.    Bomer^  chamber.  To  be  powerfmL 

Brae  Broke,  To  break  a  hert^  Chad.  .  Gloss. 

is  the  appropriate  phrase  Chast,p.l5S«  Ihchoiim, 

for  carving,  ^lartering,  or  ChaveL    Jaw* 

cutting  it  up.  Cheker.    Cheuhoard. 

Brade.  Broad.  ^  Of  folk  the  Cheire.    Chair. 

fdd  was  brade,"  p.  19.  The  Cherl.    ChurL 

field  was  caoered  with  peo-  Ches.    Ctot. 

pic*  Ches,  chesen.  To  cAioe,  or  se- 
Brak.    Broke*  lect^  used,  in  the  obliqiie 

Brast.     Burtt,  sense,  to  appoint,  *^  A  tur* 

It  brast  thurch  blod  and  ban,        nament  thai  ches.''     They 
Gif  hope  no  ware  to  rise,  p.23.        appointed  a  toumay* 

It  (Rohand's  heart)  had  burnt  Chirch.     Church* 

through  blood  and  bonCf  if  Cladde.   AI  cladde,  p.  18,  cUh 

hope  had  not  ariun,  thed  in  armour* 

Brede.    Breadth.  Claper.   Clapper,  usoally  car- 
Bregge,  brigge.    Bridge*  ried  by  lepers  or  beggars. 

Brende.     Burned*  See  Note,  p.  346. 

Briiues.    Brims,  coast,  or  sea-  Cledde.    Clothed. 

shore.  Clen,     Clean, 
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Cleped   Called. 

Oobbe.    Club. 

Cq)pe,  coupes.    Ci^  cupi. 

Clotigh.    A  ravine. 

Cold,  p.  S9.  V.  To  became  cold. 

Consefl.     Council. 

ConstorL    Comiitory. 

Coupe.    See  Coppe. 

Couth.    Knew.  **  Best  couth 

of  raediciDe.*'  Knew  meet  cf 

medicine. 
Craftes.    jlrttf  or  accomplish*' 

mentt. 
Crake.    Crack. 
CrL    Cry,  proclaim. 
Criestow.    Cti€$t  thou. 
Crist    Christ. 
Croice.    Cross. 
Croude.  Aninstrwnentrfmu' 

sic,  resemblimg  a  rebeck  or 

fiddle. 
Cuntek.    Contest. 
Cantre.    Country. 


D. 

<"  Dathet  him  ay.''  Ill  luck 
have  him.  Dehait  occurs  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  Fa- 
hKau,  entitled  Constant  Du» 
hamel;  Barbazan,  Vol  IL 


In  the  prose  Romance,  Tri^ 
trem,  when  he  arrives  in  Ire- 
land wounded,  terms  him- 
self **  Un  chevalier  deshaitie 
et  malade." 

Ded.  Caused  to  do. 
To  childbed  ded  he  go 
His  owhen  wife  all  so  tite. 
To  childbed  tUd  he  cause  his 
own  wife  to  go  immediately. 

Dede.  Did.  Dede  away.  Put 
away. 

Dede.  Deed.  «*  The  steward 
forsokehisdede,''  p.lOO.  We 
would  say,  renounced  his  ac- 
tion. 

Ded.    Dead. 

Dedely.    Deadly. 

DeUu    Delight. 

Delten.     Dealed,  did  deal. 

Dent.     Dint,  stroke. 

Departed,  p.  118.  Parted,  f> 
parated, 

Deray.    Deroute,  amfissian. 

Dere.    Dear. 

Dere.    Deer. 

Dem.  Dark,  secret.  ^  To 
serve  dem  and  dear,"  p.  84^ 
seems  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion,  and  by  no  means  inti- 
mates any  scandaL  P.  10f. 
"<  the  dem  ded^"  thcwtch- 
eddeed. 
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Dernly.    Ihrkly^  mysteriouP'  Drough*    Dreme^ 

fy.  Duelled.    Dwelt* 

Deste.    Dashed.  Duerwe,  dwerg.    Dwarf, 

Deth.    DetUh.  Dyd;    Dyed. 

DeveL    DeviL 

Des.   A  raued  space  in  an  an- 

cient  hallf  on  which  the  more  £• 
dignified  persons  sat. 

Desiri.    Desire.  Bighe.  %e.  Eighe^ene.  E^ 

Dight.     Prepared,  dressedy  or  sight, 

made  ready.    **  To  dight  to  Eld.    Old. 

deaths"  p.  20,  means  to  put  Eldren.    EUert,  in  the  fem- 

to  death ;  a  common  express  tive  case,  **  His  ddrenbald." 

JMi.  The  hold  of  his  ancetiart, 

Diol.    Dole,  sorrow.  Eme,  em,  earn.  Sax.    Uncle, 

Doilful.     Doleful.  properly,   uncle  by  the  ft- 

Dome.    Doom.  thet^s  side,  but  naed  indif* 

*'  Don  was  on  the  tr^."  Done  ferently. 

to  death  upon  a  tree.  Endred.    Entered. 

Dote^p.  113.    Dotard.  Brand.     Errand. 

Dough t.     To  be  able   to  do.  Eriy.     Early. 

**  Never  no  dought  him  day.'*  Ers.     Erst, 

He  was  able  to  do  nothing  Erth.  Earth.  Erthehous.  Sidh 

by  day.  This  construction  is  terranean  dwellings  or  caxc 

singular.  Eten,  etenes.     Giant,  giants. 

Douhter.     Daughter.  Everich.     Every, 

Douhti.     Doughty. 

Douk.    Duke. 

Dragoun.    Dragon.  F. 

Drain.    Drawn. 

Draught,  p.  167.    A  drawing  Fade,  fede.  Faithful.  Fonst- 

stroke.  fede^  p.  1 53,  seems  equina 

Drede.    Dread.  lent  to  good  greenrvtod. 
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Fader.    Father.  Fere.  CoMpoRton.  Trewe  fere. 

Fair  folk  and  fre.    Fair  and  Truity  companion, 

/reef  a  oommoD  expletive.  Ferly.    Wander. 

Fab.    Fdtc.  Ferly.  adject  Marvelloui.  Fcr- 

Fand.    To  find.  ly  ]fiay,    Wonderoiu  tporL 

Fand.    Found.  Ferth.    FonrtL 

Far.    Fare.  Ferther.    Farther. 

Faoght.    ibti|[A<.  Fest    Feoit. 

Faye.    FotVA.  Fet    Feel. 

Fay.    Faith.  Fetten.    FefcA. 

Fayt.    To  betray ;  hence  &y-  Figer-tree*    Fig-tree, 

tour,  2Viii/or.  Flain.     Tofty. 

VML    Feebly.  Fie.    FUe^fly. 

Febli  thou  canst  hate,  Fleighc.     Tofly^  flea, 

Thereman  schuld  mcnake  Flemed.    Banished. 

do,  p.  179.  Flete.     To  float.    Flet    Did 

Thou  hatestfeeblyf  i.  e.  mean-  ^a^ 

fyf  when  a  man  should  act  as  Fles.     Flies^  shuns. 

a  man.  Flore.     Fkaer. 

Fechen.    Fetch.  Fo.    Joe. 

Fedde,  oftener  ipelled  fodc,  a  Fode.    JTooc/. 

frequent  epithet  in  romances  Fold,  in  fcdde.    Jn  smin^,  an 

"  Fairly-fedde"  seems  equi-  expletive. 

valent  to  well  educated^  or  Fole.    Foolish. 

nurtured.  Folely.    Foolishly, 

Fel.  v.  Ttf/e//,  or  ^ue/^  Fold.  Y  fold.    In  foU  toge- 

Feld.    Field.  ther. 

Feld.    Felled.  Fon,fben.    Fbes. 

Feloun.    FelontfelL  Fond,    /(wiii,  obliquely,  pro- 

Fele.    Many.  cured. 

Fende.    FUnd.  For-bede.    Previously  proffer^ 

Ftrd.  FearedfSearedf  or  fright-  ed^  p.  163. 

tned.  Forbede.    Forbid, 

Perdea.    Diifare»  Foren.    To/are. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

!■ 
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^^^1                     Forgaf.    Forgave. 

Gabbesu  In-eentettJkbAat^^ 

^^^H                        ForlAin.     Lain  by. 

Fr.  G«ber,                         ^^| 

^^^H                        Ab  wcHnan  is  thus  for  lain. 

^^M                         Tniaymybiine. 

GaT.     Gasc.                           ^H 

^^H                            /«>^  mj/  o/;>>y«IA  thot  I 

Gamme.     Guxiitt.               ^| 

^^^M                           umin  theiituationofadif 

Care.     Gear,  dreai             ^H 

^^^H                            honoured  aoman,  p.  49. 

Gat.     Gale,patMga.           ^| 

^^H                        Far-hole.  For-heUd,  cmctaUd. 

Gale.    Then>ad.    **  To  take 

^^H                         Forloro,  ueed  activdj,  r<>  Ane. 

thegate,"  Scottish,  loJeptrt, 

^^H                          p.  35.   "  Mi  &der  mi  hath 

p.  )3I. 

^^H    •                        forlorn."     My  father  hath 

Gayn,p.«,fiilg«)FTi.G«VtM 

^^H                              loit  me. 

H 

^^^B                         Formost.    Foremott. 

Geaimte.     Giaai.               ^H 

^^^H                      Forward.    A  paelioii,  or  tn- 

Gert.     GerredytauKihc   H 

^^B 

Gilc.    G«.Y«.                       ■ 

^^H                         Forthi.     Therffore. 

GilUra.    Guiltlft*.              ^ 

^^^1                         Forjat.     Forgot. 

Ginne.    Engiaf,  deceit. 

^^H                      Fot. 

Boi  give  it  be  thiurh  giane, 

^^^1                      Founde,  or  fonde.  Sax.  fuiuJan. 

AjeHrmanis  i»^  jl  i5. 

^^^^                       Togo. 

The  meaiuog  acems  to  br, 

^^H                        Founden.    Found. 

He  it  aforttmate  man.  m- 

^^^M                        ain.  ToMki}ufiUumi.Tma- 

leu  he  hei  attired  my  nf- 

^^H                            td.   Aiked.  AiMlodcmand, 

ftdionthyartifictorwitdf 

^^^H                             as       p. 

craft.     See  SeILV. 

^^^H                      Fram.    From. 

Give.    Gif.    The  octgiiM)  d     , 

^^^M                         Vri.     fVce,  that  fret,  a  com- 

^-                                        ^ 

^^^H                          mon  expletive. 

Gle.    MvM.                    '^H 

^^H                      Freined.    Frained,  ttkti. 

Glewo.     Oiw,  properif  ^| 

jojrouf  wiMM  ^  (ie  ^^1 

ifrr/i.                             ^H 

^^^^^^ 

Code,    0«Kt                      ^ 

^^^                    Ga. 

W  pennon,  or  stta»i»ri. 
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Grmithed.    Arrayed.  Hald.  Hold.  The  sense  is  ob- 

Grene.     Green.  scure  in  p.  56. 

Gret     Greeted^  did  greet.         By  al  Markes  hald 
Grcte.     lb  weep^  still  used  in        The  truwage  was  tan. 

Scottish.  It  seems  to  mean,  that  Iht 

Grete^fromgneade,  Sax.  Com.        tribute  wai  submitted  to  by 

*^  All  white  it  was  the  grete,"        all  Marl^t  hold^  or  castle^ 

p*  1 54.     The  corn  waM  now        i.  e.  by  all  hii  coumellortf 

ripe*  Tristrem  excepted. 

Greteth.     Greet  ye.  Han.   Have.    **  He  dede  him 

Grewe.  Gr^v.  ^  That  al  games        han  on  hejre.''    Hecauud 

of  grcwe."     Of  whom  grew        him  instantly  to  have. 

(i.e,yreTein\ented)ail games,    Hals.     Neck. 

p.  84.  Halt.    Halten,  to  hold.   What 

Greves.    Meadows.  halt  it?    What  avails  it  f 

Grimli.    Grimly.  Hafd.    Heard. 

Grisly.     Ghastly.  Harde.    Hardy. 

Guede.     No  guede^  no  whit.    Harpi.     To  harp,  or  play  on 

The  words  are  more  nearly        the  harp. 

allied  than  might  be  conjee-    Hast,  an  haste.    On  haste. 

tured  from  their  appearance.    Hat    Hight,  commanded. 

gu  frequently  being  convert*    Hate.    Hot,  warm. 

ed  into  w,  and  d  into  the  si-    Hattou,  what  hattou  ?    what 

milar  sound  of  t.    It  is  the        hightest  thou  ?     What  art 

nequid  of  the  Latin.  thou  called. 

Gun.     GaHj  began.  Hayre,  p.  165. 

Heighe.    High. 

Heighe.  To  hye,  to  go  in  haste. 

All  in  heighe.  All  in  haste. 

'*  To   heighe  and  holden 

H.  priisy"  p.  IS.  To  go  to  wage 

single  comhat. 
Hi^gards.    Wild hawks^mf^Mt-    Heigheing.  Command^  w pr^- 

phoiicillyi  loose  momat.  clomatum. 

SB 
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Heildom.    Healtlu 

Held.  To  hold.  <<  Held  mioe 
honde."  Pledge  my  hand. 

Helden.    To  hold. 

Hele,  heildom.    Health. 

Hele.  Conceal.  **  In  bird  nas 
not  to  hele,"  p.  19.  It  must 
not  be  concealed  in  heart, 
A  frequent  expletive  in  the 
metrical  romances.  Some- 
times it  is  thus  modemizedy 
**  In  herte  is  not  to  hide.'' 

Heled.    Healed. 

Hem,  Sax.  Them. 

Hende.    Courteous. 

Hende,  p.  174,  under  hend. 
Under  hand. 

Hcnnes.    Hence. 

Her.    Hear,  Sax.  their. 

Herd*    Heard. 

Here.    Her, 

Hert.    Heart. 

Hert.     Hart, 

Hert-breke.  Heart-breakings 
useless  labour. 

Hete.     Hightf  commanded. 

Hetheliche.    Haughtiij/* 

Heucd.     Head, 

Hewe.      Hue,  lustre,   com- 
plexion, 

Heye.     High,  dignified. 

Right.     Promised. 

Hight.     To  be  named. 


Hird.    Heart* 

Hirritage.    Heritage* 

Hobbled.     Toeud. 

Hole.     Whole,  sound, 

Hole.    See  Forholb. 

Holtes.  Heights,  from  kaadt, 
Fr.  or  woods^  from  Sax.  holt. 
*^  Holtes  hare  or  hoK,''  a 
common  phrase  of  romanoe^ 
may  either  mean  gr^  woods, 
or  bleak  tiplands. 

Hom.     Home. 

Honde.     Hand, 

Hong.     Hanged. 

Horedom.     Whoredom* 

Hot.    Hight,  ordered, 

Hoten.    Heighten,  named 

Hou.    How. 

Huscher.     Usher. 

Hye.    She. 


1. 


lammeren.     Lament. 

Ich.  /.  Tliis  pronoun  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  verb  as  a  com- 
pound, as  Ichave,  Icham,&c. 

Ich.  Each,  also  eke.  •*  Alas, 
that  ich  while,"  p.  20.  Jkt, 
that  very  time. 

Ich  on.    Each  one* 
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Ilk.  Same;  that  ilk,  that  same.  L. 

loien.    £njay. 

Ivd.    EviL  Laik,  love-laiL    Their  hve^to* 

kens,  from  laek.  Sax.  muiuu. 
Lain.    Lie*    Nought  to  lain* 
Not  to  lie,  a  common  exple- 
tive. 

K.  Lain.     To  hely,  or  conceal, 

Lan.    Left  off,  from  lin,  to 

Kene.    Keen,  bold,  used  often  /«ave  (ff. 

metaphorically,  as,  p.  8 1  •  **  a  Las,  lasse.    Less» 

plaster  kene.''    A  powerful  Lat.    Leave, 

plaster.  **  Ysonde  that  was  Lat.     Let,  obstacle. 

kcnc."  Who  was  powerfully  Lat,  lait.  Fashion,  or  manner, 

lovely.  Latoun.  Mired  metal,probably 

Kertel.    Kirtle^  tunic*  brass,  Isl.  Laatun. 

Kest.     To  cast  down*  Lay.  Properly  a  poem,  genera 

Kidde.     Kithed,  did  prove,  ally  any  narrative. 

Kinde.    Kindred*  **  O  londe  Lay.     Law. 

there  is  thi  kinde,"  p.  17.  Layne.     Did  lie, 

^*  The  land  where  is  thy  kin-  La)t.    Listen. 

dred,'*    Thy  native  land,  Lede,  in  lede.  In  language,  an 

Kinde.  Nature,  Bi  kind.  Ais-  expletive;  synonymous  to  / 

turally,  tell  you, 

Kingeriche.    Kingdom,  Lede.    Rule, 

Kithe.     To  prove,  to  make  an  Lede.     Lead, 

attempt,  p.  84,  to  practice.  Leeches.    Physicians, 

p.  101.  to  provoke,  in  which  Lefe.    Dear,  obliquely  pless- 

ioise  it  is  still  used  in  Scot-  e<i,  as  ^  Lefe  tolithe,'' pleat- 

bnd.  ed  to  hearken. 

Knave  diikL     A  man  child,  Lef.    Leve,  dear, 

•    Knave  Bairn  is  still  used  in  Lefted.    Li/ted. 

ScotlandKnabe.  Flier. Ger.  Leighen.    TV/yc; 
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Lepe.     To  leap, 

Lepe.    Leaped. 

LelejFr.  kaL  Loyal^tfaithfuL 

Leman.  Mistreu^  or  love» 

Lende.    Land. 

Leog.    Long. 

Lerled,  lered.     Taught, 

Lere.    To  learn. 

Lerst»  lerest  Teachest^  ob-. 
Jiqudjr  for  tayest,  if  indeed 
there  is  no  error  of  the  pen, 
for  feyi^  p.  5f . 

Les  of  houndes.  Leash  of 
hounds. 

Les.    Lost. 

Les,  witbouten  les.  Without 
iesSf  an  expletive  for  un- 
doubtedfy. 

Less.    Lies. 

Lesen.     To  lose. 

Lesing,  Lying.  Without  losing. 
hi  truth,  a  frequent  exple- 
tive. 

Lete.  Hindcrance.  "  No  let 
ye  for  no  pay."  Be  not  pre- 
vented for  doubt  of  reward, 
p.  106. 

Lete  crie.   Caused  to  he  cried. 

Leue.    Levcy  dear, 

Leyst    Liest. 

Lete.    Let. 

Lete.     To  leave,  left. 

Leten.    Did  let. 


Leved.    Left  cffi 

Lever.    Dearer^  but  used  fer 

rather. 

Leve.    Leave. 

Leue.    Leve. 

Lexst,  lext.    Lyat. 

Lide.    See  Ledb. 

Lighte,  al  light,  obUquelj  for 
all  ready. 

Liften,  p.  162,  aeems  an  emr 
of  the  pen  for  Usten* 

Lighe,  p.  lS4y  186.    Lie. 

Liif.    Life. 

Liifliche.     Lively. 

Lin.    Lain,  or  laid* 

Linden,  Sax.  The  linden  tree, 
but  generallj  any  tree. 

Line.    Properly  the  lime  tree^ 
but  genenUiy  for  a  tree  of 
any  kind.    *'  Lovesome  un- 
der h'ne."  Lovely  under  the 
greenwood  tree. 

Lite.     Little. 

Lith.  To  allay.  Sax.  Drinks 
that  are  lith,  drinks  of  ox 
assuaging  quality, 

Lith.     Lieth. 

Lithe.  To  give  at  tent  i(m.  "Li- 
the to  his  lore."  Obey  hi 
instructions  or  commands. 

Lithe,  p.  1 0 1 .  Obhque  for  m- 
tisf action.  **  No  asked  ht 
londy  no  lithe." 
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Lod.    Load^  cargo^  p.  27. 

Lof.    Loaf. 

Loghe.     ^  lodge* 

Loke.    Look. 

IfOker.  Looker^  p.  1 1 6.  OtMi^ 

dioji,  or  protectm', 
Londe.    Land, 
Londes.     Landu 
Longeth  me.    /  hmg. 
IiOres.    Ifutntciions.     Lores 

lytbe^  p.  93.    jfttend  to  hii 

orden. 
Lorn.    Lott, 
Lothely.     DrtadfuL 
Loued.    Lorved* 
Lough.    Laughed, 
Lovesome.    Laoelif, 
Luffsum.     Lavewme^  lately. 
Lye,  p.  183.   Probably  p/ace 

tffying,  or  pitching  camp. 
Lyoun.    Lion. 


M. 

Ma.     To  make. 

Main.     Might,  power, 

Maistrie.    Mystery,  victory. 

Marchaund.     Merchant, 

Marc.    More, 

Martirs.  Cattle  killed  at  Mar* 

^  tlemas/or  winter  prcvisiout 


still  called  Marts  in  Scot* 
land, 

Masouns.     Masons, 

Maugr6,  Malgrif  despite^  dis- 
pleasure, 

Maugbt.     Might, 

May.    Maiden, 

Mede.    Meed, 

Mekeliche.  Mickle^  Sc.  Much, 

Mekeliche.    Mightily, 

Mele.  To  meddle,  "  Meke- 
liche he  gan  mele.*'  Much 
he  began  to  bestir  himself. 

Meld.  MeUed,  meddled,  en- 
gaged. 

Menske,  or  menae.  Humane, 
or  manly,  from  Mennuclic, 
Sax. 

Mene.  Moan^  make  complaint, 

MeodL     Amend, 

Merken.     Marked, 

Merkes.     Marks, 

Mcs.     Meat, 

Mesel.    A  leper. 

Mest.  Most,  Mettmay.  Could 
do  most. 

Mi.    My, 

Michel.     Much,  or  great, 

Mia.     Mine. 

Minne.  Apparently  from  Mini^ 
to  offer.  **  Markes  gan  they 
minne."  They  began  to  offer 
marks,  or  money, 
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Miri.    Merry. 

Mirour.     Mirror, 

Blirthesy  p.  89,  used  for  gleetf 
or  tunes. 

Mis.    Miu. 

Mister.    NeUL 

Mo,  ma,  moe.    Mare, 

Mode.  Courage,  obliquely  an- 
ger. 

Mold.  Maiddf  appearance, 
^  Poor  man  of  mold.''  The 
man  poor  in  hu  outward  ap- 
pearancef  p.  54.  **  Money 
of  a  molde."  Coin  of  one 
sort, 

Mone.   Money, 

Monestow.  Must  thou.  In 
Scottish,  maunst  thou. 

Most.    Must, 

Mought.  Might,  *'  He  no 
wist  what  he  mought."  He 
knew  not  what  he  might  or 
ought  to  do. 

Mot.     A  note  upon  the  bugle, 

Moten.     Mustenj  mutt. 


N. 

Nan.    None. 

Nam.     Name, 

Nas,  no  was.     Was  not, 

Naru.     Narrow* 


Nai^t  lea.  Nought  test,  Att 
expletive.  ' 

Neighe.    Nigh. 

Nek.    Neck. 

Nende.    An  end, 

Ner,  ne  were.    Were  not. 

Ner.    Near. 

Nevon.    Nephew. 

Nexst.    Next. 

Nighen.    Nine. 

Nil,newiL    Will  not. 

Nisten,  ne  wisten.  Did  not 
know, 

Noither.    Neither. 

NoId,newold.     Would  not, 

Nou.  Now.  Nouare.  Noss 
erst^  OT  first. 


O. 

O,  an.    One, 

Obode.     To  abide. 

Ofeld.     Offfield, 

Of  londe.   On  land,  or,  as 

say,  ashore. 
Of-take.     Overtake. 
Ogain.    Against. 
Olive.  0/f*/i/e.  To  bring  olive. 

to  take  from  life^  to  slay. 
Olive.     Alive,  lively. 
Olond.     On  shore. 
On.    One,  • 
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OnaiL    Anaru 

Onblithe.  Unblithe^  not  glad, 
or  dUpleaud. 

Onride.    See  Unride. 

Ore.  A  word  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation, and  various  appli- 
cation. Tyrwhitt  explains  it 
as  meaning  gracCf  favour, 
protection.  See  a  note  upon 
this  phrase,  Ritson's  Jfe- 
trical  Romances,  Vol.  ill. 
p.S6S. 

Our,  p.  179.  Abridged  horn 
Outker,  eitherm 

Owaj.    Away, 

Owhen.    Own. 

Ouer.    Over.  * 

Oule.    OwL 

Ous.     Us. 

Oyain»  oyaines.    Against. 


P. 

Panes,  pans,  penis,  Pennies, 
Obliquely  for  wealth.  **  As 
prince  proud  in  pan,"  as 
wealthy  as  a  prince. 

Pavilouns.    Pavilions. 

Pes.  Peace,  repose.  The  king's 
peace  is  alluded  to,  p.  187. 

Pece.    Piece, 

•che.    Pitch. 


Pelte.    To  put  in. 

Pended.    Belonged  to. 

Pine,  pin.    Pain,  constraint. 

Pizt,  pight.     Thrust. 

Plawe,  in  plawe.  Flatly^  from 
Plat,  Fr. 

Points,  p.  83.  Points  t^play. 

Pouer.    Poor. 

Polk.  ApooL  In  Scotland,  tad- 
poles are  called  pow'headSf 
from  their  round  shape,  and 
their  being  found  in  pools. 

Pray.    Prey. 

Presant.     Present. 

Prest    Presto,  quickly. 

Preyed.    Prayed. 

Priis,  p.  165.  The  note  blown 
at  the  death  cf  the  stag. 

Priis,  priie.  Price,  value,  or 
merit. 

Prise,  pres.  Encounter,**Proud 
inpres."    Bold  its  battle. 

Prout.    Proud. 

Pride,  p.  96.  Obliquely  used 
for  splendid  appointments. 

Priv^     Privy. 

Privic.    Privily. 


Quath.    Quoth. 

Quik.  Quickf  alive,  ^  As  quick 


^      • 


tiN^rwiUhiMiKr    M^  SiMfu 

mtmi&  km  kirn  mb$e.    W«  ^mm^  .Cmn. 

•IMtib    Jinmiftf    .  i 


«  « 


^      '  'ptd  liiiB 


ff» 


^f0iMr«it     ^  ^    Onr  QiiMiB  and 

Bidlk    JKo^  .  *      bad  jdoBsaoti 

Radi^oiind«.Oiif«db.^Of      Botmd&i  Mil  m  imlin  mH 

niib,'Qfroi§9frmr^jom^  warn  ^    '     .     ^ 

nty.  Aflidiii|4haiifepm»b   i 

Radde.    Did  rtde^  advUed.  TaUqfGwmttfn^  line  106a 

Rafy  in  laf,  p.  86,  equivalent  Resoun.    ll€«w»<r 

to  Rathely,  Speedily ^  from  Rewe.    Rowed^  or  did  ram. 

RaTHINQA,  Sax.  tubita.  Rewed.   Was  torry^  repented. 

Raft    Berefty  robbed,  Rewthe.  Pity.  **  Rewthenov 
Rake.  Reach.   <*  This  wil  the        ye  here."  A  pittfmleateyt 

torn  tow  rake.**    Matters        mayhemr: 

will  take  this  tum^  p.  179.  Reve.     Th  rob. 

Randoun.    Impetus.  Reved.    Rokked. 

Ransoun.    Ranmm^  tribute.  Ridielicbe.    Eiekly. 

Rathe.    Ready.  Riis.    Rise. 

Rathe,  rathely.    Quickly.  Rike.    Rick. 

RaHshtfiaoat.  Reacked^gmve.  Riren.    C^.  # 
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Hire.  The  seo'tkore,  from  Bi' 
PAyLat 

Rive,  p.  53.     To  arrive* 

Rizt.    Right. 

Rode.  Roodf  an  appropriate 
expresiianfor  tie  croit. 

Romaunce  meant,  properly,  a 
narration  in  the  ancient 
French  language,  called  Ro- 
MASZ,from  its  affinity  to 
the  Latin* 

Rote.    Root. 

Rote.  An  instrument  of  muiic 
See  note,  p.  309. 

Roune.  Properly  to  whisper, 
but  signifiesy  in  an  enlarged 
tense,  speech  in  general 
^  Rade  in  loune.''  Tell  in 
tale.  **  Rade  the  rizt  roune/* 
Used  the  appropriate  phrase, 
p.  19.  Roun  means  to  ftim- 
mon  privately. 

Rooght,  or  raugfat  Cared  for. 
*'  No  rou^t  of  his  fare." 
Kecked  not  his  situation. 

Rowe.    Rough. 

Rome,  on  rowe.    In  rank. 


Sa.    So. 
-tSadel    Saddk. 


Sain.    Sun. 

45ain.     To  say^  an  expletive. 

Sake.  Guilt.  «<  Of  sake  he 
make  me  free/' p.  189.  That 
he  declare  me  free  of  guilt, 
or,  rather,  accusation,  from 
Sax.  lisvelohjurgium,B,  yeej 
ancient  word  in  the  noithem 
languages.  Sackless,  or  sake- 
less,  is  Scottish  for  innocent* 
See  also  p.  187. 

San  Schewe.  An  expletive, 
signifying  not  apparently,  in 
reality. 

Sand.  Sound*  A  licentious 
spelling  for  therhyme'ssake. 

Sare.    Sore. 

Sat,  from  Sjetikoa,  inMidim. 
**  Ysain  we  nought  no  sat*" 
We  have  not  discovered  an 
amhush. 

Saughten.  7)>  make  an  agree^ 
mcnt.  Saughte.  Reconciled^ 
or  agreed* 

Saun  fayle.     Without  fail 

Say.  To  say,  expletive,  that 
iff  to  say. 

Say.  To  essay,  or  try.  The 
cutting  up  a  stag  to  see  how 
ftt  he  is,  is  called  making 
ihesay. 

Sayn,  p.  156.    Seen* 

Schadowe.    Shadow* 


Mi  l|LOMABS# 

(ichewe.    A|«iii»  <  •  Soottirii  lMM«mlk  li  Hi 

SoUdan.    iSlfliilte*,^  SevliiM,    'imJkxm 

^^^H^Hy  ^^pHffWR*      .#a^^p^»»  »  V^^^   •   H^p|^ 

Sdander.    Slander.  Seth  theiv  aith  tihen.     iSuice 
Scrite,  in  scrite.  In  scbifto,        then, 

in  toriiing.  Seykleo.    Sailed^ 

Seighe.    Saw.  Seyls.    SoUm, 

fleistow.    Sayest  thou,  Seyt,  man  sefU    Feople  My. 

SeiUi.    SUljf.  Sibbe.     Relatum. 

SoUy,  5^^'A:e,  Teut.    SbliO.  Sickerly.    5ttf«/^. 

i^brttimiiey  divine.  Sjgge.    Segge^  toy. 

Semblaunt,  p.  1 19.  TAeirsem-  Siker.    Sure. 

blance^or  mode  of  behaviour.  Siketh.    Sigheikm 

Semed  to.    Beseemed.  Sindrid.    Sundered. 

Scmly.    Seemly.  Site.    Sighed* 

l«  t 
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Shh.  Time,  Fele  fithe.  Oflen.  Sone.    ;Sbfi. 

Sive,  p.  1 14.  il  iicve;  not  whai  Soune.    Sound,  fix.  qfmuik* 

ii  now  M  called,  hut  anim^  Sorwe.    Sorrom.  Sorwen,  pL 

plement  of  the  iame  ihape^       tonromu 

utedinwinnommgcom^The  Soeter.    Sutar. 

bottom  i$  covered  with  ikin»  Soth.    Sooth, 

In  Scotland  it  it  called  a  Spac.    Spake. 

weight,   and   tometmet  a  Spedt.  Speed.  ^BttXawpmdJ^ 

sieve,  the  proper  sieve  being        In  great  hatte. 

termed  a  riddle.  Such  a  light  Speilc.    Speedu 

and  broad  tubttance  might  Spille.    To  consume,  or  be  coi^ 

prevent  the  feet  from  tink-        sumed.   Tettt  Sfillkv.  It 

tfi^  in  $now.  is  now  applied  only  toliqinds, 

Sket,  skete.    In  haite.    Sax.        corn,  or  whatever  is  destroy* 

SCTTAN,  irruere.  cd  by  dispersion. 

Sla.    Slay,  Spilden.     DeUroyed. 

Slaw.    Slew,  or  tlain.  Spon.  A  thaving  of  wood.  Lin* 
Sle.    Slay.  den  spon.    Shavings  rf  the 

Sleighe,    sleighe.     Prudent,        linden  tree. 

vise;  hence  the  modem  s/y.  Spoc    Spoke. 

Sb.    iS^^.  Spourge.  2h  purge,  cleante  by 
Slough.    Slew.  ordcaL 

Smare.    Smartly.  Sprong.    Sprung. 

Snewe.     Snow.  Stalked.    To  go  cautiously,  as 
Sooour.    Succour.  to  surpriu  some  kinds  ^^ 

Solwy.  SouiLLEE,  Fr.  stiZ/ied        game. 

Som,  fiftend  som.  Fifteen,  in  Stalwortb.  Strong  and  brave, 

sunt,  or  number.  Sax.  STAL-rmRHTH.  Fortis. 

Somen.    Summers.  Stan.    Stone, 

Somoun.    Summons.  Stat.    State. 

Son.     To  send.  Stede.  ^jTorty  or,  generally,  o 
Son.     Soon,  place. 

Sond.    Message,  mbassy,  Stede.    j1  steed. 
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Stef.    Stiff,  firm.  '  Swelted.    SwoonteU 

Stut.  Staggered:  hence  i/ul-  Swerd.    Sawrd. 

ter,  though  now  limited  to  Swete.iS^Eveal.^  To  tine  sweat,** 

the  voice.    Steiter,  in  Scot-  p.  172.  To  lom  labour. 

tish,  still  signifies  ^d  stagger.  Swiche.    Such. 

Steke.    Y-steke.    Stabbed.  Swine,  or  swinke.  Toilffabour. 

Stere.    Steer,  manage.  Swithe.    Soon. 

Stenreth.    Dieth.  Swopen,    Swept, 

Steven.     Hour,  or  iimt. 

Stird.     Bestirred. 

Stilt.     Started. 

Stithe.  ;S>/i/f^  f/oif^  applied,  p. 

•  S4y  to  diligent  attention.  T* 

Stive.    To  stave,  or  push  with 

poles.  Tu.    Take. 

Stodieth.    Studieth.  Tan.     Te^en^  taken. 

Ston.    Stone.  Tare.     To  tear. 

Stond.    gtand.  Telde.    Did  tell. 

Stouer.    Store,  provisions.  TemeA,  perhaps  from  Sax.  T^ 

Stoiind.     Time,  properly  an  MED,  or  Getemed.  Mansu- 

hour.    On  stounde,  or  that  efactus,  Domitus.   Tamed, 

stounde.     At  that  time,  an  Ten,  teen.    Anger  mixed  with 

expletive.  sorrow,  obliquely  trouble^  or 

Strade.     Strode.  turmoil. 

Strand,  p.  1 03,  seems  to  signify  Than  for  when^  used  pauim. 

channel.  In  Scotland,  a  ken-  Than.  Then.  All  than,  exple* 

nel  is  called  a  strand,  as  is  tive,  as  then. 

the  runner  from  a  well.  Thai.     They. 

Styes.  STYD,Sax.  The  places,  Tharf.   To  dare.  "Tharfhim 

or  stations,  no  farther  go."  He  will  not 

Swalu.     Swallow.  dare  (be  able)  to  go  Jar, 

Sware.     To  swear.  The.     Thee. 

Swayn.    Peasant.  The»     To  thrive. 
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TheL    Though.  Tine.   Lote.  Islandie.  Ttns, 
Thede,  apparently  a  oontrac-        Perdo. 

tioD  for  they  gede.  Tint.    JJotL 

Thenke.    Think.  Tite.  7^</y,  speedily.  ToT.Fr. 

Thenketh.     Thinketh.  To.     Two. 

There,  used  for  where,  pas-  To.  TbtaAce,  p.  163.  To  <a/Ee<;^ 

sim.  ToL     Took. 

Therefor.     For  that.  Token.    Took. 

Thertil.    Thereto.  Ton.     TiiAm. 

Thi.     TA^.  Tong.     Tongue. 

Tha     r%,or/Aafe.  Toa     Tvo. 

Tho.     Then,  and  sometimes  Tom.    Turn. 

then  wl^en.  Toun.     Tten.    ^  In  toun"  is 
Thole.    Endure^  suffer.  often  used  as  an  expletive* 

Thore,  p.  S4.  There,  A  licen-  Tour.  Tour,  v.  7.  '^  Best  was 
tious  spelling  adopted^  ryt^  he  in  tour."  Best  in  the  cos- 
mi  gratia.  ile^  or  palace. 

Threste.     Thrust.  Tow.     Thou. 

Thrift.    Industry,  labour.  Trad.     Trod,  ^Ud  tread. 

Thritti.     TAir/y.  Travail     Labour. 

Thring.  TArtif^  Sax.  Th&ik-  Tre.    TVee. 

OSN.  Tresoun.     Treason. 

Thro»  equivalent  to  thro,  signi-  Tresow*     Treamre. 

fyingomra^fotifyfromTHRA-  Trewes.     Truce. 

CA.  Sax.  6ra9e.  It  is  spelled  Truage.    Homage^  or  tribute, 

thra,  p.  39.  Tniwe.     Trtie. 

Thurch.     Through.  Tua.     Two. 

Thye.     TArive.  Tuenti.     Tipen^y. 

Tidde.   Betided,  or  happened.  Tuight  TWiicAed'Oftuighty* 
Til.     I/ii^iT:  p.  115.   Torn  off. 

Tight    2l€ii.  Tviis.    2\ricr. 


>i "' 

thdcrbaad.  W«iicW*«n<M' 

DadenteDd.  •'T<HiBBliiMM    Wild.    WtmU. 


I^jUMi.    OttUtfam  IM.  XJfwd»MM«;  «!■•»>' 

mUiiV^.-  ^Bte.  Aiflwymto.   A  (Aql 

Dnrede,  unhde.   Unrighleouu  ikasgkt. 

UoMlde.  Not  leidom.  Oft  and  Watc.     Thwotaf. 

unsclde:  a  pteonasBL  Wajle  waj.    As  J^H^^ratiw 

^^nsete.    Untqft.   From  Teut.  of   unow  oftra    laed   I7 

Sacht,  noffii.  Chtucer,    and    somedBies 

Vaaouade.Noltaund,B!ounded.  spelled  maiatMi.    It  weomt 

Untroweand.  FaitAIett,  troth-  to  ba*e  been  the  burden  id 

htakiTtg,  wme  melanciioty  aoug. 

Ure,  In  lire;  an  expletive.  At  Vfede.      Weed,  garmaU. 

thai  time.  Wede,wode.  JIf ail.**  Wolf dat 

Vene.  Feine,  wald  wede."  Wo^beaimimg 

Veaeaied.  Envenotntd,  poiion-  mad.   **  Wode  to  wcde,"  p- 

fd.  123.     Mad  to/renxy. 
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Weder.  Weather.  Wederto 
fare.  Weather  Jit  for  a  vay^ 
age  or  journey, 

Wedde.    PUdge. 

Welay.  Contraction  for  oe//a* 
way. 

Weld.  Teut  Weltan.  Biri- 
gere.    The  sense,  in  p.  16. 
may  be  conjectured  from 
the  following  account  given 
by  Merlin's  mother,  of  the  su- 
pernatural person  by  whom 
he  was  begotten. 
As  a  man  I  him  felte. 
As  a  man  he  me  welte. 
As  a  man  he  laye  bi  me ; 
But  what  he  was  I  might 
not  sk, 

Wcle.     Well. 

Welp.     Whelp. 

Wen.  Ween.  Withouten  wene. 
Without  guett^  certainly; 
an  expletive. 

Wende,wend,weind.  Thought. 

Wende,  substanu  for  wein.  A 
guets. 

Wende.     To  go, 

Wendest  Weendest,  didst 
ween. 

Wenten.     Went. 

Wepen.     Weep, 

Wepens.     Weapimi» 

Wcr.    War. 


Were.  To  were  away.  To  keep 

of. 
Wering.     Warring. 
Werkemen.  Workmen,  p.  106. 

Men  Jit  for  tuch  a  work^ 

bravoeu 
Wcm.    Warn.  Wem  to  wive 

Warn  against  marriage. 
Wers.     Worse. 
Wes.     Was. 
Wesche.     Washed. 
Wex.    Grew. 

Wexen«     Do  wax  or  become. 
Whasche,  p.  43.     When  as. 
Whare.  Where.  Wide  whare. 

Every  where. 
Wick.  Wight,  fit  for  war.  Sax. 

WiG-Lic,  bellicosus. 
Wight.    Strong. 
Wiles,  p.  1 73.  should  be  wites. 

Blamest. 
Wikes.     Wekes. 
Win.     Wine. 
Wining.     Winning. 
Wirche.     Work. 
Wis.   *^  Y  wis  and  nought  at 

wene."    /  know  certainly^ 

and  do  not  speak  at  guets. 

^  Y  wis  withouten  wene,**  is 

more  common. 
Wisse,  from  Germ.  Weisan. 

To  guide.    **  In  world  thou 

wisse  roe.''     In  the  world 
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do  thou  guide  me.    To  weise  Wreken.     See  WaoKEir. 

is  still  used  in  popular  Scot-  Wrie.    See  Wraie. 

tish.  Wring.     To  pain  tkarply, 

Wiis.    Wise.  Writhe.     Wratlu 

Wite,  witan.     To  know.  Wroken,  wreken.     Avenged, 

Wite.    To  blame.  ••  He  wist  it  Wrong.     Wrung^  thrust. 

whom  to  wite."     He  knew 

where  to  lay  the  blame. 
Witeth,  wateth.     Know  thou.  Y. 

Witt.    Blamedf  or  imputed  to. . 

Wived.    Married.  Ya.     Yes. 

Wode.    Madf  orjurious.  Yaf.     Gave. 

Wok,  p.  159.     Watched,  Yald,  yalt   Did  yields  or  give. 

Won.    Dwelling,  or  abode.  Yare,  v.  1.    Readily. 

Wondred.     Wondered.  YaL    Gats 

Woning.     Winning.  Ycom.    Prepared;   litenll/, 
Wore,  p.  24.  A  licentious  spell*        carried  out. 

ing  of  woere.  Yede.     See  Yode. 

Worth  L     Will  I  become.  Ydde.     Yielded;  oblique  for 
WorthU.  Worthy  ;  applying  to        repaid, 

rank  as  well  as  merit.     See  Yeme.     To  keep. 

p.  103.  Yemen.  Keepc r$y or  protectors. 

Worst.  Contracted  for  wiliest,  Yer,  ycre.     Year. 

wilt.  Yem.     Nimbi  t/. 

Wot.     To  know,  Yfold.     Manyt'old. 

Wongcs.   Cheeks.    Wangen,  Yif.     If, 

Sax.     Maxilla.  Yift.     Gift, 

Wough.    Evil.  Sax.  WoGH.  Yinge.     Young. 

malum.    Obliquely,  trouble.  Yland.     Island, 

Woukes.     Weeks,  Ymages.  Images,  perhaps  por- 
Wraie,  wrie.    To  betray  or  ao         traits. 

case,  Ynough.     Enough. 

Wrake,  p.  85.     Wreck,  Yode.   Went ;  from  jodcn,  u 
Wrayeth.  Betrayeth,  accuses.         go. 
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Yolde.    Yielded,  or  gave* 
Yfiprad.    Bespread, 
^  Ystonde*  YstondeiL  Stood,  or 
remained, 
Yvcre,    Ivory, 


Z. 


Zafy  gaf.    Gave. 


Zare.  Sarfy,  To  foster  ymir. 
To  educate  in  youth^  p.  26. 
Wining  zare.  His  former 
winnings.     It  also  meant 

V.  1.  Zere,  or  Zer.  Year,  Bi 
sere  h  here  used  adverfaial- 
ly,  to  signify.  In  times  past. 
Hence,  probably,  the  mo- 
dem phrase.  Of  yore, 

Zete.    Yet. 
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